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NCE an historical figure of speech, “‘the shot heard ’round 

the world” is today an accomplished fact. You will hear 
this shot fired as the opening salute in each weekly program of 
the Winchester Arctic Broadcasting series—a program which, 
provides you with the greatest thrill in radio. 


Tune in to Stations KFKX—KYW (Chicago), WBZ (Spring- 
field), WBZA (Boston) or KDKA (Pittsburgh) on Saturday, 
Christmas and New Year’s nights according to the schedule 
which will be furnished by your local dealer in Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition. 





Ask your dealer also for “The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—a 
booklet which suggests why shots from a Winchester are heard around 
the world on Saturday and every other day—wherever and whenever 
lovers of the great outdoors set forth upon discovery or in their quest 
for sport. 


There are many reasons for this world-wide recognition of Winchester 
quality. One of the greatest of them all is a small mark — the famous 
“Winchester Proof” — stamped into the barrel and receiver of every 
Winchester Rifle and Shotgun. Whether it appears upon the smallest 
rifle in the Winchester line or on the most powerful Winchester made, it 
represents a quality essential to utmost dependability in guns. 


Study carefully the “Winchester Proof” Rifles and Shotguns you will 
find at your dealers and don’t forget to ask him for the broadcasting 
schedule and booklet mentioned above. If, by any chance your 
dealer cannot supply you with either booklet, write direct to — 
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Every Week 


‘“‘WINCHESTER PROOF’’ 


The mark of aristocracy in gun making 
This mark means that, after it is com- 
pletely assembled and ready to ship, 
every Winchester Rifle and Shotgun is 
rigidly tested with a heavy overcharge 
load—far in excess of the top load for 
which the gun is made. It is then in- 
spected to determine that barrel and re- 
ceiver have withstood this tremendous 
excess pressure without sign of flaw or 
strain. Then and then only is it stamped 
with the “Winchester Proof”. This fin- 
ished gun test follows a similar test made 
with the barrel alone during construc- 
tion. You thus obtain a double insurance 
of safety in every Winchester you buy. 





WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HA 
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SFA HORSES 
ARE COMING 





DEVELOPMENTS IN OUTBOARD 
MOTORS LONG DESIRED BY EVERY 
ONE ~ ~ HAVE BEEN ACHIEVED 
IN THE NEW SEA HORSE MODELS 

~THE JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 

WILL MAKE FULL ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN THE PAGES OF THIS MAGAZINE 

NEXT MONTH ~PREPARE YOURSELF 
FOR ANEW DAY IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 
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ses Pflueger Pocket Catalog—the book which should be 

in every fisherman’s hands. Filled with the kind of 

information that you like to read about fish and fishing. 

Gives you, in compact form, exactly what you want to 

know about fresh and salt water game fish—their habits— 

location—what they feed on—their food value—heaviest 

fish on record caught, etc. The latest up-to-the-minute 

information from three generations of Pflueger experience 

in making good fishing tackle and collecting information 

for fishermen... This book also gives you a catalog of Af : 

Pflueger Fishing Tackle, including reels and baits for every ¢ Mail 

kind of fresh and salt water fishing. If you will write us, r é the 

we shall be glad to send you a copy. ra Coupon 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 7 THE 
Dept. F-1, Akron,Ohio EE, A. Pflueger, Pres’t Fu ENTERPRISE 

Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 4 MFG. CO. 

Pflueger SUPREME Fishing Reel—Level Fishing Tackle in the U.S. ” ue. ® 

Wi a hea ? pt. F-1, Akron, Ohio 

Back-Lash No. 1573—$25. 00 o Gentlemen: — Please send me, 

Patented April 3, 1923— March 30, 1926— 


on hay of cost, your Pocket Catalog 
May 4, 1926. Other Patents Pending. Quadruple 
Mu tiplying Satin Finish Nickalum for Fresh 
a 


ter Casting and Trolling. FISHIN G TACKLE,“ 
-__- Leaders Since I864_¢ 


The Book of the Month for January 
———— 
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Healthful Sunshine 
360 Days a Year 


SCAPE from cold weather. Come down 
into the warm, delightful sunshine— 
the healthful invigorating sunshine of St. 
Petersburg. Sunshine 360 days a year... 
the average for 18 years! No wonder we 


0 . 9 
call it “The Sunshine City”! 

Glorious outdoor days . . . and always some- 
thing to do, something to sec, somewhere to go. 


There's entertainment to suit every taste . . . And 
the hist of outdoor sports includes everything from 


aviation to shuffle-board, golf to fishing, horseshoe 
pitching to horseback riding. 100 hotels; some 300 
apartment houses; many furnished homes. Low living 
costs. Genuine hospitality. Write for new booklet. 


Mail the coupon. 
L. » CONANT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Sr. Pererssurc, Froriva 





Please send a copy of the St. Peters- 
b irg booklet. 
Name 
Aididte88e.cccececesscccsccssosesnecseccssosccccssevssecsesssees 
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serves. Lodge on property. 


EXCLUSIVE HUNTING PRESERVE 


cAn exceptional opportunity 
for three or four middle-aged business men to join a small 
shooting club controlling some 15,000 acres of the best quail 
and duck territory in South Carolina and Georgia. Hunting 
lands in this section fast being taken up. Ownership mem- 
bership $5,000. Splendid hotel accommodations near pre- 


Address, KARL P. ABBOTT, HOTEL VENDOME, BOSTON 











SOUTH CAROLINA COAST PROPERTY 


100 acres beautiful salt-water front property, 500 
yards clear, clean frontage on Little River Inlet, 
Horry County, deep water channel affording de- 
lightful swimming, fishing and boating in summer. 
Best of all in the fine Fall and Winter climate of 
coastal Carolina, as a_site for a hunting lodge. 
Duck, deer, quail and turkey in abundance. A 
beautiful, year-round vacation home at a moderate 
price. Surf bathing easily accessible. 


R. F. DARWIN, DILLON, S. C. 












FOR SALE 


Hunting Preserve; one thousand acres with 
three thousand acres adjoining which can be 
bought cheap or leased for a term of years. 
There is no finer quail shooting anywhere 
in the State than this place. Also plenty of 
deer and wild turkey. Price is reasonable. 
Reply Box #314, Sumter, S. C. 





SPORTSMEN 


If you are looking for the best quail 
shooting in the South, also deer, turkeys 
and doves, write me for full information. 


BLACK MINGO HUNTING CAMP 
“Where the Quail Reigns’”’ 
JOHN J. SNOW JR. HENRY, S. C. 





QUAIL 


Good quail shooting guaranteed, also have 
Turkey, Deer, Squirrel and Fox hunting. 

Have good dogs, and a large territory. 
Prices reasonable, apply 


R. O. MERCER 


Route #1 Georgetown, S. C. 





QUAIL SHOOTING 


‘Morrisville Reserve’. A large plantation 
23 miles North of Georgetown, S. C. (S.A 
Ry. ) 

Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
private home, modern conveniences, includ- 
ing private bath. Rates reasonable. 


L. F. RHEM, Morrisville, S. C. 





FOR SALE 


Wragg Barony located on the Ashley River ad- 
jacent to the Famous Gardens, twenty miles from 
Charleston, S. C. One cf the oldest and most famous 
County seats of Colonial Days. About three miles of 
river front, beautiful live oak trees, old lakes easily 
restored, wonderful Home sites around which the 
beautiful Azaleas will flourish. Containing about 4000 
acres of fine hardwoods and pine timber, old rice fields 
can be ——— Doves, Quail, Deer, Turkeys abound. 
For full particulars address 

J. ROSS HANAHAN, Box 865, Charleston, S. C. 





PROPERTY FOR SALE: Four hundred two acres in 
mountain section of Western Maryland—twenty-six 
hundred feet elevation. Property contains trout stream, 
woodland that could be stocked for private game pre- 
serve, orchard, meadow land; also nine room house 
which could be converted into desirable lodge with 
little expense. 


T. C. McKINLEY, Libbey-Owens Glass Co. 
Charleston West Virginia 











DUCK SHOOTING 
DORCHESTER CO., MD. 

McKiels Point, 400 acres, 5 miles of water front ex- 

tending out 2 miles broad water. All kinds of Duck 

shooting from baited blinds. Plenty of Rabbits and 

Quail, bring your dogs. Complete accommodation. 

Board, Boats, Decoys, Guide, $10 per day. 

5-room house on shore. Artesian well. Drive to door. 

Shoot from house or blind. Rent for season, Season:— 

Duck, Nov. 1, ane | on. . 





Phone 418R. | Cambridge, Md. OR. F. D. No. | 





| Fver Hook 
-- one like this? 


If you’ve never tasted the thrill of a battle with 
the big fellows tm salt and fresh waters in Lee 
County, you've misseg real fishing. Follow sports 
men from all America to this winter playground, 
You can secure complete outfits and guides here, 
Fun every hour, sunshine every day. Hotels and 
cainps at reesonable -ates. Write for information 
about tarvon tournaments and free booklet; 


address Dept. 4. 
BER Hy —" 


‘fe (supty” | Florin 


Winter Recreation 


On the great Gulf... Florida 
health and sunshine. .splen- 
did fishing. .. bathing, golf, 
music, tennis,..modern.., 
home-like...exceptional cui- 
sine,,.reasonable rates., 

WriteGeorgeKreamer, Mor. 


NAPLES HOTEL 


Naples-on-the-Gulf, Fiorida 




















DUCKS & GEESE 


SHINNECOCK BAY 
Live on grounds, board, boats, live decoys, 
— Write for particulars. Book now. 
ay or weekly rates. 
ARTHUR JACKSON _ East Quogue, L. I. 


Phone East Quogue, 416 








Adirondack Game Preserve 


Deer herd started 1913; also partridges and 
pheasants; trout river and streams through 
property. 

3000 acres. 1500 acres enclosed with game fence; 
large house, barns, outbuildings. 

Suitable Estate, Camp, Club or Institution. 


ARTHUR H. HAAREN, 225 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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CANADA TAX SALE 


Seized and Sold for Taxes 


$ 64.80 buys 20 acres on main road 

$100.80 buys 2 acres 800 feet lake front 
$189.00 buys 78 acres farm on river 

$279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting 
$360.00 buys 160 acres western farm 
$585.00 buys 300 acres, sporting—minerals 


HESE properties, with several hundred others, 

are offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no 
further payments. Beautifully situated hunting 
camps and fishing lodges where there is real hunt- 
ing and fishing. Summer cottage sites; heavily 
wooded acreages situated in Muskoka, Highlands of 
Ontario and the new North; also farms in old 
tario, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Co- 
lumbia. Our 12th annual list just issued in the 
form of a 20 page illustrated booklet describes 
these properties and gives full particulars. It is 
mailed free on application. Now is the time to in- 
vest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Don't 
delay. These properties won't last long at these 
prices. Sens] no money but send for booklet to-day 
so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 604 2 Queen Street West 
TORONTO % CANADA 








HAZARD’S ISLAND 
ROD & GUN CLUB 


located in Chesapeake Bay on Tangier Sound, E. 8. 
Md., offers the best gunning for wild ducks, geese 
and brant. Rates $10.00 per day. including club 
house; meals extra. Experienced guides. live decoys, 
bated blinds, etc. Make Reservations Now. 


A. B. CruTe, Pres. Box 651 Salisbury, Md 











SPORTSMAN SHOOT 


Ducks and Geese, Redheads, Canvasbacks, 
and Canadian Geese 

Best duck shooting waters on the east coast. Com- 
fortable quarters, excellent food, boats, blind and 
all equipment necessary for real duck and goose 
shooting. 30 years’ experience. Season: November 
Ist to February Ist. 

C. L. Hardee, 604 Church St., 


FOR SALE 


One of the finest Coastal Islands of South Carolina. 
Famous old rice plantation in the midst of the duck 
country, containing some seven thousand to eight thou- 
sand acres of timbered, planting and rice lands. Twelve 





Norfolk, Virginia 














hundred acres of old rice fields where duck abound 
the winter and deer, quail, turkey and wild game 
plentiful. Located between the Ashepoo and Edisto 


Rivers on the Inland waterway to Florida. Accessible 
to deep draft yachts. Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard 
Air Line within short distance. For particulars address 
J. ROSS HANAHAN, Box 865, Charleston, S. C. 











Won First Prize 
1928 Tournament 
12 pounds, 8 oz, 





Leesburg, Florida, January 10th to March 10th, 1929— 
Liberal Prizes and Trophies 


For information, rules, etc., write Sports Division Leesburg 
Chamber of Commerce, Leesburg, Florida 







' “Where The Big Bass Bite” 


Second Yearly National Fresh Water Bass Tournament 









‘ Caught Trolling 
By J. B. Shick 
La Porte, Ind. 























On the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland 

Guinea MarsH Huntine Lopce 
y auto from Cambridge, Md. Leave New York or 
Philadelphia the night before—shooting the next day 
over the finest duck land on the Coast. Comfortable 
lodging, home cooking, guide and blinds furnished 
by the Lodge. Information and reservations— 

H. M. Rosinson 

3016 Tilden St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HUNTING AT TTS 
All seasons are now open in North Carolina. December and January are the 
most popular months for gunning. You are invited to participate. 
From all sections reports of 
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NEW JERSEY DUCK HUNTING 


All kinds of ducks, and the finest kind of 
black duck and brant shooting. Good rigs and 
blinds, Either bay or pond shooting, with good 
food and accommodations. We try to 
satisfy sportsmen—further information. 


H. C. STURM Marine 5193-J 
202 Sewell Ave. Atlantic City, N. J. 


CURRITUCK 4 

SHOOTING 
Here I can show you the best battery and blind 
shooting—and the season looks great for canvas- 
backs, geese and redheads. I have competent guides, 
decoys, excellent food and accommodations and will 
meet you with a car at Norfolk, Va. 

Write or wire reservations 


R. D. Roberts, Mer. 


ROBERTS’ GOOSING & a CLUB 
Waterlily P. O., N. C. 

















OZARKS 
FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 


GAME PRESERVE 
for SALE 


9000 acres with nine miles of water front. 
Deer, bear, turkey, quail, duck, geese, fish. 
Good for country estate or investment. 
Bargain for man who means business. 


BYRON CLARK Salisbury, N. C. 








Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 


There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
sent to the hunter’s home in any part of the U. 8S. or 
to England and France. Terms are reasonable. Season 
November, December and January. November is always 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 
food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 
as possible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, Curri- 
tuck Sound, North Carolina. 


For Sale 
Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
excellent fishing, etc., but also 
represent exceptional investments; 
admirably situated on South Car- 
olina and Georgia Coasts, -where 
forty-seven prominent Northern 
and Eastern parties purchased 
similar properties past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 
Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 




















120,000 


At least that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size costs 
$14.00 per month; twice this size costs 
$28.00, etc. 




















FOR SALE 


5 acres land, CLUB HOUSE, plenty outbuildings, 
located in finest section Eastern North Carolina, 
on Bay River near Pamlico Sound. Plenty ducks, 
oe, quail; good fishing in season. Good location 
or Winter or Summer Home, on < small town 
and twenty miles from New Bern, N. C. Concrete 
roads, ideal place for development summer _ resort. 
SEE OR WRITE R. L.MOORE VANDEMERE,N.C. 











Bes, AS SO Fer BS RAT 


“> Currituck | Sound, | N, C. 





This part a the Sound for pe agp and Somes 
Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 
return year after year. Comfortable rooms and_beds, 
with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- 
vations: November 1st to February 1st—References. 
SAWYER'S LODGE, SPOT, N. C. 
G. C. SAWYER, Prop. 
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ore duck and more quail! 
abound in and about the 
Swamp and back bay 
of Virginia. Here is prob- 
t duck and quail 
in the East. 





Season opens 


Near this famous reg 
the heart of historic ia 
Peninsula is the Chamberlin 
Vanderbilt Hotel. A three hour . 
motor trip from the hotel 
brings you to the ceater of the 
hunting section Here, we have 
at our disposal, for guests of 
the hotel, aecommedations at 
anu se of shooting lodges. 
Welitheated rooms, each with 
yanning Water, good meals, 
efficient guides, dependable 

* beats—and of course plenty of 
@hooting, combine to make a perfect 
héliday. 
At %e@ Chamberlin, itself, the well- 
knowm high Vanderbilt standards 
govern theeuisine, service and accom- 


modations.“ hotel, finished in 1928 
modatien te 

The hunting seaseq ashort and reser- 
vations should be made carly by com- 
municating with 


LUKE GLENNON 
Maneger 
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BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 


‘3 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost 
you $6. a year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other 
they will cost you $5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5, 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW AND GET 
BOTH FOR ONE YEAR FOR $3., THERE 
BY SAVING NOT LESS THAN $2.00. 


If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a box of Pittsburgh stogies, which 
would all be chewed up in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and thoroughly enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing 
and camping, and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and every: 
thing else you want to know. 

We know you will agree with us that FIELD & STREAM is the finest of all 
the outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We are, however, 
not promising you that the next twelve issues will be only just as good as the last 
twelve: we are planning to make them still more valuable and interesting and we 
promise you that they will be. 

This combination offer gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in 
America. OUTDOOR LIFE is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal 
of information that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories 
about hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. 

To get 12 issues of FIELD & STREAM and OUTDOOR LIFE for only $3 


is a real bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. 


USE THIS COUPON AND SAVE $2.00 
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Old Point Comfort, Virginia | 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








For the enclosed $3. po my subscription for OUTDOOR LIFE for one year, 
and Mel my subscription for FIELD & STREAM for one year. 
extend 
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The Story of Field & Stream 


(To be told in XII Chapters) 


CHAPTER I: The Publisher 


They Grew Up Together 


—and they were both “founded” in about 
the same place and not so many years apart. 


This picture shows (in the circle) Eltinge F. 
Warner as a boy. It was taken on a hunting trip 
in Hallock, Minnesota. Hallock is 250 miles 
north of St. Paul, in which city -Mr. Warner 
was born, and Hallock was named after one of This cheese wen. ties be Cie seer Ueld @ 
the first editors of Field & Stream. The maga- Stream was founded. 

zine was started in St. Paul by John P. Burkhart 
who owned a sporting goods store from which 
Mr. Warner used to buy shells, tackle, etc. 





By this time Mr. Warner had graduated from 
college and had had his “baptism of fire” in the 
publishing business—being connected with a 
national magazine. 


We jump to 1906: Field & Stream is now being 
_ published in New York by Mr. Burkhart who 
very much needed young blood with publishing 
experience and fate made the trails of the St. 
Paul man and boy cross. Some twelve months 
after Mr. Warner became associated with Mr. 
Burkhart, Mr. Burkhart died—leaving Mr. 
Warner to publish and “carry on” the magazine. 


Consequently, for almost a quarter of a century Field & 
Stream has been controlled by the same mind, and that 





: sos 1906—th in which Mr. 
mind has been controlled by one ambition—more game a ee 


and better shooting, more fish and better fishing, and 
more health and happiness, for the American sportsman of 
today and of the future. 


The conscientious sincerity of our publisher (his untiring 
efforts in the interests of our forests, fish and game, as well 
as clean sportsmanship) has impregnated the minds of 
reader and advertiser. 


Positive purpose underlies a sincere endeavor to make Field 
& Stream a little better by trying a little harder. 





The above purpose is reflected in our continually in- 
creasing circulation. Guaranteeing a net monthly sale 
of 115,000, we actually have now over 120,000, and it 


is increasing every month. 














Next Month: The Editor—Ray Holland 
A ES 
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“More Game” Prlletin of the eAmerican 


URSUS DESERVES BETTER 
TREATMENT 


IVE a boy, a dog or any other 
animal a bad name and persist 
in doing so long enough, and it 
will stick, regardless of the 

merits of the accusation. 

Bill Wright, than whom no one knows 
more about bears, says, “The black bear 
is neither evil-intentioned nor _ bad-na- 
tured, yet he has probably terrified more 
innocent way farers than any one denizen 
of our forests.” 

The black bear is intelligent, curious, 
at times playful, timid, rarely obnoxious 
and never dangerous unless cornered and 
thinks himself in danger of injury. Indi- 
vidual bears, like individual dogs, may de- 
velop traits of out- 
lawry which _ should 
condemn them, but these 
outlaws may be dealt 
with as such without 
condemning the entire 
species. 

In view of the atti- 
tude of the public to- 
ward the bear, it is 
remarkable that it has 
persisted so long and 
may still be found in 
certain sections of the 
country where it has 
not been completely ex- 
terminated. 

A few states recog- 
nize the bear as a game 
animal, which is as it 
should be. Others do 
not and in such states, 
most of which have 
legislative sessions this 
coming winter, sports- 
men ought to secure 
some recognition of the 
bear as an animal 
worthy of certain protection. Among these 
states are: California, Minnesota, Maine, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona and Montana. 

Let us give Ursus a degree of decency 
in our treatment of a good sporting ani- 
mal, 


WISCONSIN BARS POLITICAL 
GAME WARDENS 


HE state of Wisconsin has put into 

effect a very effective system of civil 
service examination for appointment of 
conservation wardens, thereby eliminat- 
ing the old-time political hanger-on and 
down-and-outer, who was formerly ap- 
pointed game warden because he was not 
fit for anything else. 

In a recent examination of applicants 
for certification to the Conservation Com- 
mission, 250 applicants presented them- 
selves, 61 of whom succeeded in securing 
the passing grade. The examination is not, 
as the+results would indicate, merely a 
perfunctory affair. Knowledge of the es- 
sentials for qualification as a competent 
conservation officer is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure a passing mark. 

The examination given applicants in 
Wisconsin consists of four parts: first, 
the application, in which the applicant 
states his general qualifications (many ap- 
plicants are eliminated on the showing 
made in this portion of the examination) ; 
second, a written examination, which is 
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conducted in the several county seats of 
the state and which consists of 250 ques- 
tions relating to conservation law, enforce- 
ment provisions of the law and similar 
information; third, testing the applicant's 
knowledge of natural history by requir- 
ing him to classify 30 marked birds, game 
and song birds, and approximately 20 
pelts of animals, all native of Wisconsin. 
Mounted specimens and pelts are used 
for this purpose. 

desides this, the applicant migst name 
and classify 35 varieties of fish from col- 
ored plates, and 65 native birds and ani- 
mals illustrated in the same way. Each 





Fattening on blueberries. Black bears prefer fruit to flesh as food 


applicant is also subjected to an oral in- 
quisition to determine his personal fitness 
and general qualifications. Physical fitness 
is also taken into consideration. 

It can readily be seen from the char- 
acter of the examination that men who 
qualify under such a rigid test should 
be able to give excellent service. As a 
result of this last examination in Wis- 
consin, twenty temporary wardens were 
added to the force and several permanent 
officers, the permanent force being in- 
creased gradually. 


TULE LAKE WATERFOWL 
PROBLEM 


HE Tule-Klamath Lake region of 

northern California and southern 
Oregon is one of the greatest water- 
fowl resorts of the world. Two 
great problems have confronted the 
Federal Government and the states of 
California and Oregon in the conservation 
of the great mass of birds which resort to 
this region for nesting and feeding, in- 
cluding many varieties of wild ducks and 
geese as well as shore birds and various 
other species. 

One problem yet unsolved is the loss of 
thousands of ducks, particularly in Tule 
Lake, from sickness. It has not yet been 
determined definitely what the cause of 
this mortality is, although it is known 
that it occurs to the greatest extent during 
the periods of very low water. It is similar 


to the loss of ducks from alkali poison 
which occurs in the Bear River marshes 
of Utah. Scientists from the two states in- 
terested and the Federal Government are 
investigating and trying to determine the 
nature of the disease. 

Another difficulty which is being rem- 
edied is the excessive killing of ducks and 
geese of these areas by hunters. 

A third extensive refuge has recently 
been established by executive nag | « the 
President of the United States in Tule 
Lake. The newly created aacienie em- 
braces some 7,500 acres, leaving an area 
of approximately 2,800 acres of marsh 
open to shooting by ‘the public. It appears 
that much of the best shooting area of this 
entire region is controlled by clubs of 
wealthy men; therefore, the action of the 
Biological Survey in 
providing for public 
shooting grounds in 
connection with the re- 
cently established refuge 
is entirely in the inter- 


est of the ordinary 
sportsman. 
Action of the goy- 


ernment in establishing 
the Tule Lake refuge 
has created more or less 
discussion on the part 
of sportsmen of the 
locality, some objection 
being expressed to the 
extent of the refuge 
established. | However, 
investigations by the 
agents of the govern- 
ment show that much 
of the area which has 
been shot over in the 
past consists of a vast 
mud morass in which 
thousands of birds were 
killed and were never 
retrieved. It would ap- 
pear to be entirely proper to include 
such an area within the sanctuary. 
Tule Lake lies just within the state of 
California, adjacent to Oregon, and 
supplements the Clear Lake refuge of Cali- 
fornia on the east and the recently estab- 
lished Upper Klamath refuge on the upper 
shore of Klamath Lake in Oregon. The re- 
flooding of lower Klamath Lake, proposed 
by sportsmen, has been abandoned by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as impractical 
on account of lack of surplus water avail- 
able for this purpose, the water which 
might otherwise be used being diverted by 
irrigation projects already established. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, in an- 
nouncing the establishment of the Tule 
Lake refuge, says: “The setting aside of 
such areas strategically located along the 
principal lines of migration will probably 
do more for the future welfare of the 
wildfowl than any other one measure. 
Protective laws relating to seasons and 
bag limits are in effect and play their part 
in the conservation of ducks and geese, but 
these will be of little avail if they are 
not backed by the establishment of 
refuges such as the one just set aside.” 
Congress has created a similar refuge in 
the Bear River Marshes of Utah, and a 
bill is pending to establish another in the 
Cheyenne Bottoms of Kansas, which may 
become a law at the coming session. These 
measures, together with the general Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge Bill, are all urgently 
needed to maintain the waterfowl supply. 
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Game ‘Protective cAssociation 


REPORTS DISCLOSE 
ASTONISHING FACTS 


VALUE of game often overlooked 

is brought out by a survey recently 
completed by Wade H. Phillips, director 
of the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, which has 
recently been entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of game in that state. 

According to figures compiled by Direc- 
tor Phillips, the value of flesh and pelts 
of wild animals and birds taken in North 
Carolina during the 1927-28 hunting sea- 
son amounted to approximately $2,000,000. 
This estimate is based on a census of the 
game bag of hunters of the state, made 
under direction of officials of the depart- 
ment. A return report was mailed to all 
of the 139,170 licensed hunters, and re- 
plies were received from approximately 
40 percent. 

A tabulation of these reports shows 
that the following game was killed: rab- 
bits, 581,641; caves, 513,018; deer, 
1,810 ; raccoons, 19,742 ; opossums, 143,730; 
minks and skunks, 7,514; wildcats, 516; 
muskrats, 11,077; quail, 433,199; wild 
turkeys, 3,025; grouse and pheasants, 
2,500; snipe, 11,507; rails and coots, 1,225; 
woodcock, 6,909; doves, 74,287; geese, 
4,842; ducks, 37,861. 

Using these totals as a basis, officials 
of the United States Biological Survey 
estimated that the value of the entire re- 
ported kill of animals and birds was 
$991,653. . 

Since the reports were returned by 
fewer than half of the total number of 
licensed hunters and making allowances 
for landowners who are not required by 
law to purchase permits and for game 
shot illegally,” Director Phillips estimates 
that the total value of the 1927-28 game 
killed in the Tar Heel State was more 
than $2,000,000. 

On the basis of the percentage of re- 
ports returned to the department and tak- 
ing other factors into consideration, the 
State Department officials estimate that 
the following grand total of game of 

various species was killed in North Caro- 
lina during the 1927-28 season: rabbits, 
1,555,270; squirrels, 1,263,360; deer, 4,510; 
raccoons, 28,260; opossums, 324,210; wild- 
cats, 720; muskrats, 34,140; quail, 981,980; 
wild turkeys, 6,110; grouse, 500; pheas- 
ants, 2,820; snipe, 17,540; rails and coots, 
1,220; doves, 170,070; geese, 5,280; ducks, 
103,690. 

Minnesota was the first state to in- 
augurate the plan of compulsory reports 
of game taken on hunting licenses. All 
states will eventually require such reports. 


HUNTERS’ MONEY MAINTAINS 
GAME SUPPLY 


ANY states are going through the 
throes of recently awakened conser- 
vation. On one side are the hunter and 
fisherman; on the other, the sentimentalist 
and the ordinary citizen who neither hunts 
nor fishes. Both sides want fish and game 
and insectivorous birds protected, propa- 
gated and distributed. The hunter and 
fisherman want to shoot and catch as many 
birds and fish as the supply will permit, 
paying for the privilege by protecting the 
seed stock. There is an ever-present agita- 
tion from the non-shooters and non- 
fishermen in favor of cutting out most of 
the hunting and a big share of the fishing. 


“Suppose the sentimentalists had their 
way and, as one of the most prominent 
advocates, not a gun was fired for a year,” 
says J. B. Doze, former Kansas State 
Fish and Game Warden. “How many 
fishermen would buy licenses after the 
fishing season was cut down to a few 
days and the trespass law extended? 
What is more important than that ques- 
tion is, who would pay for keeping the 
violator from taking his fill of fish and 
game? 

“When the time comes that a game bird 
must be given perpetual protection, the 
time also has arrived when the general 
public should pay for the protection, and 
not the hunters. If America keeps on 
eliminating the shooting of certain game 
birds and maintains its increased restric- 
tions against fishermen, the burden of 
enforcing these restrictions should: be 
lifted from the hunter and fisherman and 
imposed on the general public. Every 
orchardist and agriculturist is helped, be- 
cause hunters pay for protection of the 
insect- and noxious-weed-seed-eating birds. 

“Consequently, the dollars the hunters 
pay for the privilege of killing replenish 
the earth with the things they kill. Kansas 
quail killers have been shooting several 
consecutive seasons. This is the first time 
consecutive shooting has occured in many 
years. There are more quail in Kansas 
today than at any time during the last 
fifteen or twenty years. The reason lies 
in the fact that these quail shooters have 
imported 15,000 birds to increase the seed 
stock.” 


BRUCE, HANDICAPPED, 
CONTINUES HUNTING 


AY BRUCE, the official state lion 

hunter of California, suffered the loss 
of the sight of his left eye by accident 
on a recent mountain-lion hunt. Notwith- 
standing this handicap, he continues hunt- 
ing, however, and has since added a 
number of these destructive cats to his 
list. 

It is claimed by Bruce’s friends that 
even with one eye gone, he will be able to 
kill more lions than any one else in Cali- 
fornia. He has spent so many years at 
this work and has reduced the operation 
to such an exact science that no one can 


compete with him. His method is to find 
the lions by the use of dogs, which run 
the animals down and tree them, after 
which they are shot out of their perches 
by the hunter. 

3ruce has been engaged in official lion 
hunting for the state of California for 
ten years, during which time he has killed 
341 mountain lions and thereby saved the 
lives of innumerable deer and other game 
animals, 


LESS DUCK MORTALITY 


AVID H. MADSEN, Superintendent 

of the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge, reports that very few sick ducks 
were observed in that region this summer. 
The past season was one of the driest in 
recent years, and the consequent recession 
of the water from much of the flat alkaline 
country ordinarily resorted to by ducks 
limited waterfowl to comparatively small 
areas of fresh water and drove them also 
into the grain fields. 

The work of building dikes, by means 
of which large alkali flats will be flooded 
with fresh water, thus removing the 
danger of duck poisoning hereafter, is 
going forward rapidly. 


THE ELECTRIC FISH SCREEN 


REVENTION of loss of trout in ir- 

rigation ditches of the West is a very 
live and difficult problem. Experiments 
have been made w ith all manner of de- 
vices and screens to prevent fish going 
into these ditches, with indifferent success. 

Congress has recently made an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to carry on investiga- 
tions. Among other devices being 
investigated by the Bureau of Fisheries 
under Congressional authority is the 
electric fish screen. This device promises 
to be an improvement on anything hereto- 
fore discovered. A device of this kind 
recently installed in a stream in Oregon 
is claimed to work successfully in repelling 
fish which otherwise would pass into ir- 
rigation ditches or the intakes of power 
plants. 

These experiments are being watched 
with very keen interest by the game and 
fisheries departments of the West and 
sportsmen generally over the country. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


Sennen Game Protective Association, 


2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage ; 


Se ne eo ec Address 


Combination Price 


$3.00 


$1.00 for foreign postage. 
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PLAY HOUSE 


bird dogs and sentiment of the old South that will 


A story of quail, 


OUSIN Charley and I had about 

figured to turn the hunt homeward. 

Quite a piece it was, too, across 

those hardwood ridges, pine domes 
and sedge hollows that made skyline for 
the Big Hatchie basin. Leo and Tom 
Cotton were off on cast. We trudged up 
and across furrowed aisles of a rustling 
corn patch, and found the twain staunchly 
on birds just where the sweeping broom’s 
end of a tawny weed clump began to plait 
in among the thinning stalks. 

Leo was strictly “in character,” head 
and plume aloft. Big, lumbering pointer 
Tom, having evidently swung down off 
the hill a trifle too late, was bowed into an 
upstanding study in rigid, pop-eyed liver 
and white. Since that good day and time, 
nigh on to the quarter of a century, by 
the way, the memory of those two valiant 
comrades and that particular 
happening has never left me. 

Their likes 
in a lifetime, 
rightly so. 

Setter Leo 


and perhaps 


belonged to 


come but once = 








grip your heart-strings 


By NASH BUCKINGHAM 


and stretched out for a day’s coursing; no 
more friendly or loyal brace of comradely 
searchers ever left spoor on an upland or 
fought tooth and toe-nail in common cause. 

Many a mob of snipe-snouted, shaggy 
mongrels have I seen surge forth and 
wolf down upon Tom and Leo, And just 
as often their frenzied yowls of impending 
mutilation would crescendo into top notes 
of dismay as our buddies met them more 
than half- -way and filled the air with 
whirling casualties. 

They had a way, too, Leo and Tom, 
of traveling meekly past some rural out- 
post, one in front as a skirmishing decoy, 
while his support lagged warily behind the 
horses. Out would bluster some chunky, 
coarse-pelted, meaty-tailed bully of the 
bailiwick, mane skyward and ready to 
swarm all over the apparently shrinking 

and submissive stranger. But the 
. drooping attitude was merely disarm- 
’< ing camouflage for the ambush. 

Apparently from thin air and cut- 
ting off chance for even a stifled 
scream for succor, a very devil in- 


Billy Joyner, and Tom Cot- = carnate in dog hair would fasten 
ton to me; but hunting in- ee a suddenly upon Shep’s stiffened flanks, 
terests in those brave days -s ™' nosing for a rib-smashing roll over 
were so unselfishly inter- ,} 


locked that dog sharing was 
an indissolubly companionate 
affair. leo had _ handled 
chickens all the way from 
the Panhandle of Texas to 
the wild rose hedges of 
Saskatchewan. He had 
paused many a time to watch 
the dust trails of ante- 
lope. And fight? He and 
Tom met in many a = 
sanguinary battle at 
catch weights, but their 
issues were never defi- } 
nitely decided. n 
Sometimes Tom took 
the count and limped 
around pitifully for days, 
while again it was Leo who — 
his time licking gaping gashes 


in his burr-curdled hide. From - > 


kennel to bird field, in baggage 

car, buckboard or surrey, the air was ever 
vibrant with intoned mutters of snarled 
dares. But once thrown down on the job 









“They've got ’em sure as shootin’” 


sl 


At tribeeD Fon <8 


and the deadly paw hold. Then it was 
usually rapid transit of a nature bordering 
upon the sensational. But, their day’s 
questing done, Leo and Tom resumed their 
private differences. 

Well, as I was saying, that's how we 
found them that afternoon. I was on the 
left, with Cousin Charley, old left-handed 
gun pointer, to starboard, a segment of 
staggering, tumble-down rail fence ” twixt 
us and the birds. And a sign, “No Hunt- 
ing,” tacked to a near-by hickory. Yes, 
that was the setting. Funny, how one re- 
members such things. 

It had been an altogether gorgeous day. 
Lunch time arrived almost before. we 
realized it or even cared a rap. So we 
found a sunny spot at Fish Trap Dam 
and lazied on the piny carpet, munching 
our soda biscuits and lardy spareribs to 
the last crumb and marrow sucking. The 
Big Hatchie is a rare sight from the em- 
inence of Fish Trap. It comes curving 
and slushing past an arrow-headed island, 
up above where the darksome Sally Hole 
Swamp juts its towering cypress into the 
river bottoms like a gigantic pincushion. 
Then it fans into a sheet of broad, green 
enamel that has a habit of switching sud- 
denly into riotous, lumpy amber when 
heavy thunderstorms scour the seamed 
faces of the basin’s 
scarred headlands. 


OWN to the very 
water’s edge 
wrestle striving elements 
of a cosmopolitan wood- 
land. Ropy bamboos and 
festoons of wild grape 
fling themselves into a 
stubborn meélée for 
jungle supremacy. Clus- 
ters of mistletoe dot 
tree tops across the 
shimmering lowlands. 
Hackberries flame from forest 
files, and gorgeous, clustering 
holly groups illumine ensembles 
of winter-washed woodland. 
Just above us swirled the chute of a 
ruined water-mill, its once vociferous 
flume silent, but the lower raceway fling- 
ing itself into a fuming sputter above the 
Fish Trap. One conceived, looking out 
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“Walk on in, son; walk right on in. When 


time, John Yancey” 


across those sequestered backwoods, the 
wave upon wave of remote countryside 
beyond—the ravines, by-paths and hidden 
sanctuaries where wild turkeys strutted 
and scratched in the leafy loam and squir- 
rels set off scolding alarms against in- 
trusion. 

Then up and on our way. It was ideal 
bird-finding time when we finally broke out 
atop that little hogback and slanted mean- 
deringly in search of our dogs. Our shoot- 
ing coats were bulging toward completed 
quotas—larger by far then than now, by 
the way. Another find or two meant finis. 
We paused in disturbed contemplation of 
that “No Hunting” sign. 

I heard Cousin Charley grunt “Um— 
humm! I thought so. They've got ‘em 
sure as shootin’, but that is jus’ exactly 
whut we can’t do—shoot!’ 

“Why?” I questioned, balancing gin- 
gerly on a rotting rail and peering past 
him at the dogs, sculptured against the 
dun background of the swale. “How 
come?” 

“Ol man Pomp Eddins’ place—tha’s 
how come. Don't ‘low any shootin’ evi- 
dently.” 

“Who the—who is Pomp Eddins?” 

Cousin Charley only clucked mourn- 
fully in consideration of the ruinous situa- 
tion. “Ol man Pe mp Eddins,” he explained 





gravely, “is one o’ them kin’ o’ ol’ gent’men 
it don’t do no good t’ fool with—tha’s 
all!” 


. 


Bad actor? 

“Naw, but if he gits in behin’ you, he'll 
jes’ run you right on t degradation. 
We're a long ways from home, too—you 
know that!” 

“Can’t we get around those birds some 
way and drive ‘em off his land?” 


IGHT, but I guess we better not. 

Our folks an’ Mister Pomp is 
frien'ly now—but I ain’t foolin’ with that 
ol’ man. They tell me folks that do don't 
have no luck.” 

To the great consternation of Leo and 
Tom, Cousin Charley clambered over the 
fence, and flushed a roaring bevy that 
zoomed from the briars and scattered en- 
ticingly in the shallow neck of a ditch 
bank. The hunt paused. 

“Reckon if we ask him, he’d let us 
hunt on his place. Do you know him well 
enough, or is he jus’ naturally too mean?” 

Cousin Charley, as host, was doing some 
deep reasoning. “Y-e-e-s, I reckon may- 
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he gits up, take yo” 


be I do. Him and 
Papa was in_ the 
war together. Fam’- 
lies always been 
frjen’s, an’ I ain't 
bothered him none. But the ol’ gent’man 
is mighty peculiar. I ain’t seen him in fo’, 
five yeahs myseli.” 

“All right. Le’s go!” 

“Mister Pomp,” Cousin Charley went 
on, “kep’ sto’ in town a long time. Used 
t’ be president of the bank—did business 
with some o’ Billy’s an’ yo’ folks down 
in the city. He’s a nice ol’ gent’man. He 
may turn us down, but he won't git hard 
about it. We'll go ask, an’ if he says 
‘yes’ we can all fired quick clean up.” 


ALLING the dogs to heel, we hiked 

across the hills until Charley struck 
a snaky red sand road that climbed higher 
and higher among the coniferous knobs. 
Eventually its twists and turns léd into 
a clearing. There, set deeply among dense 
holly and cedars, squatted an ante-bellum 
white brick cottage, its wide chimneys 
giving off wisps of wood smoke into the 
keen “sunshine. 

On our way up, Charley had told me 
more about old man Pomp Eddins. Land- 
owners and fine folks. The Civil War, 
however, had just about cleaned them out, 
their clan seeding down to Pomp. But 
somehow he had kept things together, 
still farmed several hundred acres, and 
had a hoard of cash—‘“didn’t owe no 
man,” as Charlie put it. No kith or kin 
save a daughter-in-law and a grandson to 
keep house and help run the farm. They’d 
been folks and still were, those Eddinses. 

It was “young Mrs. Eddins” who 
greeted us cordially and ushered the way 
into the cozy vastness of a room seemingly 
filled with old books, hair sofas, arm 
chairs and a grandfather's clock that would 
have made a collector’s hair stand on end. 

“Daddy,” she said to a tall, gray- 
haired, angular old gentleman who un- 
wound from a deep rocker, “here’s some 
company come to see you.” 

My envoy to birddom stepped forward. 
“Mister Eddins. Good evenin’, suh. This 
is Charley—Charley Johnson.” 

“Yes,” gravely, “Charles, I know you 
well, though it’s been several yeahs since 


I saw you. Yo’ folks all comin’ on all 
right, I hope.” 
“Yes, suh, Mister Pomp. Uh, Mister 


Pomp, this is, uh, Mister Buckin’ham 





Comes out 
huntin’ once in a_ while. Ouah—ouah 
dawgs got into some birds down yonder 
on the low side o’ yo’ place. But—but—I 
saw yo’ posted sign an’ come on up t’ 
ask if you’d mind us shootin’ a little if 
we foun’ another bunch or so on the road 
home. We was meanin’ t’ head that way.” 

The old gentleman fixed me with keen 
eyes deeply recessed beneath shaggy brows 
and slowly extended a leathery, man’s- 
sized hand. “Buckingham?” 

“Yes, suh!” 

“Gran’son o’ ol’ man Henry?” 

I nodded. 

“He was from the Nawth—an’ 
that way.” 

“Yes, suh!” 

“But yo’ great-uncle, Fred, he went out 
with Walker an’ later transferred to the 
Louisiana Wildcats. They blowed him up 
on the Queen o’ the West.” 

We had gotten right down to bed rock 
on party platforms. A moment of serious 
recapitulation for Mister Pomp. 

“Which one o’ the boys are you the 
son of?” 

“Miles.” 

“Uummm—in the bank?” 

“Yes, suh!” 


“tL. two younger boys—Gunn an’ 
Hugh, in the dry goods business— 
they yo’ uncles?” 

“Yes, suh!” 

“TI didn’t have no better fren’s than those 
boys—all o’ them—back in the hard times 
o’ 93. They carried me, an’ took care o’ 
me an’ mine.” His somnolent eyes turned 
from up-and-down, piercing scrutiny of 
me off through the windows toward the 
far-away ridge of the basin. A resurgent 
sun was pouring over it. He quidded 
rapidly. There was another line of evi- 
dence to be established. He said gravely, 
“Yo’ wife’s folks were the ol’ Cap’n 
Joneses, warn’t they?” 

“Yes, suh!” 

“Uummm—I thought I heard so. We 
fought all ovah the Cap’n’s lan’. Yankees 
own it now.” He spat explosively as 
though to rid himself of obnoxious ad- 
mission. 


“— 4% 


from down in town—the city. 


sided 


recollect rightly, gran’niece 
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o ol’ man John Jarratt’s, ain’t she?” 

“Yes, suh!” No use to elaborate. Best 
to stand hitched and come clean. 

“John an’ I done some tall ridin’ an’ 
shootin’ together. Once in a while we had 
t' do some all-fired runnin’, too!” A 
grimly humorous, twisting half snicker 
at the end of an aquiline nose. Half reverie 
had apparently swept us from his thoughts. 

“You boys take chairs. Git warm. You're 
welcome t’ shoot on my lan’ whenever 
you choose. I'll jus’ go ‘long with you 
a piece today. I haven’t shot at a bird in 
fifteen years. Once in a while I take the 
boy out to train him a little. John—John 
Yancey!” he called. 

Through the hallway darted a shaver 
of some ten years, a rough-and-tumble 
specimen with clear gray eyes and a 
tousled mat of red curls. The grand- 
father’s eyes were ablaze with pride. “Say 
howdy to the gent’men, John Yancey. 
Say howdy an’ then run an’ get Grand- 
pa’s gun.” 

The child sprang away with a whoop 
of joy, to return lugging an old but beauti- 
ful muzzle-loading shotgun. It was in 
superb condition—muzzles _ paper-thin, 
chased locks that clicked like a harp string, 
and a stock line that streamed into just 
the right spot. With it was handed up 
belt, powder-horn and shot pouch. It was 


Play House 


a genuine old Manton. 

“Get yo’ hat, John 

Yancey. You an’ Grand- 

pa are goin’ bird huntin’. 

I want you to watch these good shots an’ 

learn how. You'll be needin’ it one o’ 
these days.” 

Offhand, I reckon we tramped a quarter 
of a mile around the rim of an orchard 
that slanted down the hillside and lined 
a parcel of slash pine. Then Tom nailed a 
bevy, and nailed them tight. I wish more 
of our today’s spawn with magazine guns 
could have seen that old gentleman hustle 
into action with his muzzle-loading Man- 
ton. In my own boyhood I had of necessity 
performed like manual, but with nothing 
even remotely resembling this revelation 
of rapid and orderly precision. 











IPPLES capped, he swung to the 
left. Charley spun but one bird from 
the rise, but old man Pomp Eddins laid 
a pair fluttering out beyond the smother- 
ing pall of his bouncing black powder. 
Congratulations over, we set out after the 
singles that landed across a wide gully 
in a patch of broom-sedge. Both dogs were 
hard and fast by the time we had 
scrambled laboriously on to the scene 
of impending action. 
“Do you boys mind,” queried our host, 
“if I let this chap see if he kin hit a 
quail on the wing? He’s knocked off many 
a squirrel—settin’ —but this’ll be his first 
chance t’ try it flyin’. Come on, son!” 


The Manton, recapped and with drawn 
hammers, was thrust into the lad’s trem- 
blingly eager hands. With Grandpa there 
to see that all went well, all must go well. 
Gun below the elbow, he braced forward, 
keen for his primal contact with a long- 
awaited moment. In every man’s life there 
should be one such undying memory. 

“Walk on in, son; walk right on in. 
When he gits up, take yo’ time. Both eyes 
open, John Yancey, let the gun swing it- 
self. Pick yo’ bird an’ watch him.” 

Tom and Leo did the rest. I can still 
see that little lad, his stockinged calves 
and jeans knee breeches spraddled into 
resolute stance among the clutching sedge 
stems, his arms straining to raise the 
burled stock toward its proper resting 
place. Then the rise, or rather a succes- 
sion of them, for singles began taking 
leave on every hand. Up came the Manton. 
There was a long pause as the child leveled 
and swung. Then b-o-o-m! b-o-o-m! 

Another setting. A boy on_ both 
knees peering beneath the smoke screen. 
An old man’s cry of “You got him, 
son; you got him,” and a race through 
the grass as both broke shot for the re- 
trieve. Ah, the radiance of their faces! 
Pomp’ s was aglow with pride of race, the 
boy’s alight with the greatest thrill any 
possessor of hunting instinct treasures as 
no other in life. 








OR the next half hour Charley and I 

did little if any shooting, but what we 
did sufficed. We preferred to wander along 
with the joyful comrades, Youth and Age, 
and their rejoicings that spelled reunion 
forever and aye with the Manton. 

About the time the gulch bottoms were 
beginning to gloam and steepling shadows 
were thrusting night claws out across the 
basin, we came to the very crest of a 
steep ridge that split away cleanly on its 
far side, dropping an almost sheer two 
hundred feet to where the railroad gashed 
through westward. Following Mister 
Pomp, we had struck into a well-worn 
trail that wound across the hump, to 
end in a spacious alcove swung like a 
dirt-dauber’s nest above the brink. I looked 
about me in amazed wonder. There had 
been some grim business hereabouts. 

“I thought maybe you'd like t’ see it,” 
Mister Pomp Eddins slackened pace and 
motioned about him. “There was doin’s 
went on heah,” he continued, passing the 
Manton to the lad and seating himself 
upon a boulder. “Big goin’s on—back in 
Shiloh times. Y’ see, from heah this height 
commands the railroad all the way ‘cross 
the basin—plumb (Continued on page 58) 
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Meet Mr. 





rail 


By 
ELTINGE 
WARNER 


He has proposed a law that would stop hunting with rifles except in states 


where rifles and ammunition are manufactured 


E want you readers of I IELD 

AND STREAM to know Mr. Crail 

—especially those of you who 

are addicted to the detestable 
habit of hunting and target shooting with 
rifles. Mr. Crail has taken an interest in 
your condition and he means to save you 
if he possibly can. He knows that you are 
victims of something beyond your power 
to control, just as surely as if you had 
the morphine habit. He knows that many 
of you have children who are almost cer- 
tain to contract this habit as the result 
of your example. 

Mr. Crail sees his duty clearly, and 
he does not mean to shirk it. Although 
there are before Congress problems of 
tremendous complexity and importance 
demanding his best study and attention, 
and although the duties of his office, as 
with every conscientious Congressman, 
make terrific demands upon his time and 
energy and strength, still has Mr. Crail 
found the time to interest himself in your 
behalf. Out of the fullness of his heart, 
he is coming to your rescue. 

In spite of your own misguided wishes 
(which, like those of any sick person or 
any person of mental inferiority, cannot 
be regarded seriously), he proposes to 
save you from your baser selves by mak- 
ing it impossible for you to buy any more 
rifles of any kind, or to buy any ammuni- 
tion for the rifles you alrcady own after 
the quantity now available has been ex- 
hausted. And so determined is he to bestow 
this great blessing upon you that he ap- 
pears to be willing, in order to accomplish 
it, to drive out of business all of the rifle 
and cartridge manufacturing companies 
of this country. 

So we introduce Mr. Crail to you. We 
feel that all of you, or at least all who 
are victims of this rifle-shooting disease, 
will be glad to meet this self-appointed 
benefactor. 

Mr. Crail is the Honorable Joe Crail, 
member of Congress, representing the 10th 
Congressional District of California. All 
that we ourselves know about Mr. Crail 
is what, the United States Daily informs 
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us, is contained in the Congressional Di- 
rectory, as follows: 

“Joe Crail, Republican of Los Angeles, 
California, and his twin brother, Judge 
Charles S. Crail, dean of the superior 
court of Los Angeles, were born at Fair- 
field, lowa, on Christmas eve, 1877; they 
resemble each other in appearance, have 
always dressed alike, and are pleased to 





Underwood and Underwood 
Hon, Joe Crail, Member of Congress 
from California 


be mistaken one for the other; they were 
partners in the practice of law until 
Charles went on the bench in 1918; at 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War both enlisted as privates for the du- 
ration of the war and served in the 
Volunteer Signal Corps; Joe was made 
a corporal and Charles was made a ser- 
geant, according to their commanding 
officer, in order that he could tell one 
from the other by their chevrons; Joe 
remained in Cuba with the American 


army of occupation until its withdrawal; 
he was married in Berkeley, California, 
lebruary 10, 1920, to Gladys Schmidt, 
who was born in that city, as was also 
her father; they have one child, a daugh- 
ter, Gladys Crail, born in Los Angeles 
in 1923; attorney at law and member of 
the firm of Crail, Shutt, Penprase and 
Miller at Los Angeles. Elected to the 
Seventieth Congress by a majority of 
112,637—the vote being Crail 144,677; 
Wright, 21,977; this district now has a 
population of more than 1,250,000.” 


E confess that we are puzzled. We do 

not know whether Mr. Crail’s desire 
to prevent you from doing any further 
shooting with a rifle is due to a horror of 
rifles and rifle shooting engendered by his 
experience in the Spanish-American W ar; 
or whether it is due to a belief that it is 
wrong to kill any kind of animals, whether 
game or vermin; or whether he believes 
that the use of rifles in hunting and target 
practice fosters a militaristic spirit and 
obstructs the spreading of the ideals of 
pacifism; or whether he believes that by 
depriving the American people of rifles, 
or of ammunition for them, there will 
be achieved a sufficient decrease in our 
annual crime crop to justify such depri- 
vation. 

We do not know whether one or sev- 
eral or all of these motives actuated Mr. 
Crail—or whether it is still another mo- 
tive that happens to be beyond our power 
to imagine. All we do know is that Mr. 
Crail introduced into the 70th Congress 
the following bill: 

“To regulate the shipment in interstate 
commerce of pistols, revolvers, rifles and 
machine guns, and ammunition which may 
be used therein. 

3e it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it 
shall be unlawful to transport, carry, or 
convey within the limits of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States any pistols, 
revolvers, rifles, machine guns, or any 
ammunition which may be used in any of 
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the aforementioned firearms, from one 
State or Territory to another, or on any 
vessel, car, or vehicle of any description 
operated or engaged in interstate com- 
merce: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to prevent the trans- 
portation of military or naval forces with 
their accompanying firearms: Provided 
further, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to prevent the trans- 
portation, carriage, or conveyance of any 
such firearms or ammunition for 
use in connection with their of- 
ficial duty to or by officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Re- 
serve Corps of the United States, 
or to or by officers of the National 
Guard, or the Militia of the several 
States, Territories, or Districts; 
or by officers of the United States 
or of the several States, Territor- 
ies, or Districts in performance of 
official duty when their official duty 
makes it necessary or convenient 
to carry or use such firearms. 


SQYEC. 2. Whoever shall know- 

ingly violate or cause to be 
violated or assist in the violation 
of any provisions of this Act shall 
be fined not more than $2,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than two 
years, or both.” 

Of course, the fact that this bill 
covers pistols, revolvers and ma- 
chine guns, as well as rifles, and 
mentions pistols and revolvers first, 
indicates that Mr. Crail’s intention 
may. be to strike another telling 
blow at the criminal. Not at all 
criminals, of course, but at the law- 
abiding criminals—those who al- 
ways, when an anti-firearm law is 
enacted, immediately comply with 
it; those who, if this bill became 
law, would scorn to buy or steal 
or even possess rifles or pistols or 
ammunition for them that had been 
brought across a state boundary line. 
Such criminals, whose self-respect would 
prevent them from encouraging disobedi- 
ence to their country’s laws, would have 
to confine their purchases or thefts to 
arms and ammunition which they knew 
had been right there in that same state 
when the law was passed. 

Just what prompted Mr. Crail to in- 
clude rifles in his bill, however, is hard 
to see. Crimes committed with the aid of 
rifles are very, very few. They are in so 





Meet Mr. Crail 


small a percentage, in fact, that we do not 
see how even Mr. Crail can believe that 
removing the rifle from the hands of the 
criminal—if such were possible—will com- 
pensate for the denial to millions of Ameri- 
cans of the tremendous amount of pleasure 
and health-giving sport they derive from 
the use of that weapon. The bill would 
have exactly that effect. because the time 
would quickly come when no ammunition 
would be available for the rifles already— 





There isn’t any use in trying to argue with them 


and lawfully—owned by the sportsmen. 

If this bill should become law, it would 
be absolutely impossible for our rifle and 
cartridge manufacturers to stay in business. 
None of them would derive sufficient bus- 
iness from the states in which their plants 
are located to maintain those plants in 
operation; and for the same reason, none 
of them could afford to establish branch 
factories in other states. 

The biographical data quoted above 
state that Mr. Crail was born in 1877. 
He is alive to-day. Consequently he must 


have been alive and of mature mind 
during the years 1914 to 1918. It is hard 
for usyto believe that he has forgotten 
that during those years there was a big 
war, and that most of the soldiers of the 
United States were armed with rifles 
which were made by manufacturers that 
had theretofore been engaged in manu- 
facturing sporting weapons only. Perhaps 
Mr. Crail did not know this. Perhaps he 
has entirely and completely forgotten it. 

Perhaps when he introduced this 
bill he did not know or had for- 
gotten that if those private manu- 
facturers of sporting weapons were 
to be driven out of existence by 
some such law as he has sponsored, 
it would be absolutely impossible 
for us to arm two or three million 
men quickly enough to be of any 
use if, fifteen or twenty years from 
now, we should have the misfor- 
tune again to be engaged in a great 
war. Maybe Mr. Crail does know 
all this, but just didn’t happen to 
think about it. Maybe he believes 
that the United States will never 
again be in a big war, just as Mr. 
3ryan and many other pacifists be- 
lieved it in 1913, 

However, wiser people than we 
have pointed out the futility of 
examining into the motives or the 
reasoning of politicians. We'll take 
their tip and write it off as one 
more unsolvable problem. 


HE real problem is not why 
Mr. Crail has done it, but what 
we should do about it. Of course, we 
can say to ourselves, “Oh, heck; 
what's the use of worrying about 
that? No bill so asinine would ever 
be passed by Congress. It probably 
won't even be reported out of com- 
mittee.” True enough. It is too 
asinine, we believe, to be passed by 
Congress—this time—and quite likely it 
won't be reported out of committee. 
Nevertheless, this happens to be a clear 
illustration of a very definite trend. It is 
itself the symptom of a serious and dan- 
gerous disease with which large numbers 
of the American people are undoubtedly 
afflicted. There isn’t any doubt in the 
world that a considerable number of peo- 
ple in this country, for one reason or 
another, are anti-firearm. 
These people may comprise a small 
percentage of our (Continued on page 63) 


All of them would like to see 
sporting firearms eliminated 
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EDITORIAL 


Game or Vermin ? 


HE cardinal principles of big business are 

elimination of competition, reduction of over- 

head and the amassment of a surplus to tide 
over lean periods. Exactly the same principles are in- 
volved in the successful restoration of upland game. 
In fact, upland game resources represent a decidedly 
important field of big business. 

It is entirely within the power of American sports- 
men to restore upland game birds to most of our 
depleted covers. It is even possible not only to replenish 
such resources, but to increase game until the supply 
becomes greater than ever before in the history of 
America. 

Whether American farms are used strictly in agri- 
cultural connections, for the production of game, or 
for dual purposes, it is evident that their possibilities 
have scarcely been scratched. In the first instance, wit- 
ness results obtained by the systematic Italian truck 
gardener. In the second instance, note results accruing 
to large estates and to certain areas in the Pacific 
Northwest and elsewhere in the United States where 
intensive propagation of game birds is practiced. 

In. restoration of upland game birds a vital consid- 
eration is elimination of competition—the competition 
of predatory wild life and human vermin against law- 
abiding sportsmen. Apathy of sportsmen and_fine- 
spun, ill-founded theories of pseudo scientists have 
seriously hampered this essential work. Except in the 
most perfectly organized commonwealth, adequate 
protection of game by state forces alone is a physical 
and legislative impossibility. In almost every instance, 
abundance or absence of game is directly influenced 
by the interest shown and eiforts expended by sports- 
men. : 

Conditions are changing rapidly in America. In very 
few localities can sportsmen pursue the old policy of 
living off the land. Not many years ago excellent 
duck shooting was free to all. Today the duck shooting 
preserves of California alone represent an investment 
of $20,000,000. Memberships range as high as $10,000. 
Duck shooting is fast becoming a sport for rich men. 

There is no valid reason why, in these days of 
hand-reared game, the upland shooter should continue 
to live off the land—without raising a hand in aid of 
propagation and protection for such game. True, he 
pays a nominal license fee for the privilege of hunting 
in season. But how much sport can the average fish 
and game commission, with its high overhead and lost 
motion, provide in return for a dollar, or even two 
dollars? It costs about $2 per head to raise pheasants 
artificially to an age when they may be released for 
stocking purposes. 


E have not lacked competent advice as to how 
upland game covers can be restocked. However, 
negligence and indifference on our part have prevented 
the translation of knowledge into action. We have 
been intimidated, too, by warning fingers of well- 
meaning but ill-informed naturalists who predict chaos 
as a result of interference with the so-talled balance 
of nature. Unwittingly, these men, by championship 
of certain forms of predatory life, are bringing about 
the very conditions they warn us against. 
The menace faced by the agriculturist and sports- 
man is largely traceable to protection of carnivorous 


predatory wild life which is beneficial only in small 
measure to the farmer. As game decreases, competi- 
tion for food between carnivorous wild animals and 
birds becomes intense, with the result that wholly de- 
sirable game, song and insectivorous birds suffer 
greatly from their depredations. Why protect the par- 
tially beneficial forms of wild life at the expense of 
those wholly beneficial? What successful corporation 
would employ workmen 25 per cent efficient when those 
100 per cent efficient could be hired at the same wage? 
We are told that we must not destroy certain preda- 
tory animals except at a season when the pelts are 
prime ; that destruction of such animals at other sea- 
sons represents economic waste. What competent 
business man would expend $4 in cash to produce an 
article worth $1? Yet when we allow a carnivorous 
animal, such as a mink or skunk, to destroy valuable 
game during many months in the year in order that 
his pelt may finally be marketed, the ratio of cost 
production to actual value is about four to one. 


S a concrete example of what upland game birds 
must face in our covers, let me cite an instance 
in California. This is authentic. Approximately 750 
predatory animals and birds were destroyed in a period 
of three months and five days by a small group of 
sportsmen operating on an area of about six square 
miles in the Salinas Valley. In the list were 135 coyotes, 
160 bobcats, 38 raccoons, 189 skunks, 99 civet-cats 
and 5 weasels. This list represents only a portion of the 
predatory wild life existent at that time on the area. 

The destruction of valuable bird life by carnivorous 
animals and birds involves a tremendous economic loss 
and constitutes a real menace to the interests of the 
agriculturist, the pomologist and the sportsman. Un- 
fortunately, vermin are like weeds, for they exist and 
even thrive on poor soil and scanty fare. Once they 
gain the upper hand, the pendulum swings against 
beneficial bird life and the actual balance of Nature 
is upset with a vengeance. 

Vermin are working night and day. In many states 
they destroy 60 to 75 per cent of the quail eggs 
before incubation is completed, and tremendous 
numbers of young birds are sacrificed. The number 
of upland game birds taken by all of the sportsmen 
in the land shrinks into insignificance when compared 
with the volume killed by vermin. 

Cold, accurate statistics show that a single pair of 
quail, partridges or pheasants and their progeny, if 
unmolested, would produce not less than six million 
game birds in eight years. Then, why not go to work 
in earnest on this pressing problem of vermin control 
and realize in part, at least, the enormous profits in 
game that are possible? 

This cannot be accomplished through legislative en- 
actments or by trivial means. But each and every 
sportsman who engages earnestly in this task on his 
own favorite shooting grounds can accomplish won- 
ders and will reap enjoyable sport during the open 
season. The efforts so expended are sure to be highly 
remunerative in successful days afield. 
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The Lbree Stages of Bruin 


When you tame a wild bear, you sign tts death warrant 


sc ES, sir,” said Louis, “Shakespeare 
credited man with seven ages, but 
the black bear that gets tamed by 
human beings without being placed 
behind bars I credit with only three 
stages.” A pause ensued. Evidently I was 
expected to say something. 

“Shoot,” was my laconic remark. 

“In the first stage, as in the wilds, the 
black bear is very ‘much afraid of people. 
The second stage is reached when bruin 
discovers that said people mean him no 
harm and that they desire to feed and pet 
him. The profitable part of the deal he 
quickly finds out. There is no animal in the 
mountains that possesses a brain the equal 
of the bear’s, and consequently he is the 


By W. E. ROUND 


quickest of all animals to learn. In the 
second stage, bruin loses his fear of man. 

“The third stage is when bruin awakes 
to the fact that the average person is 
really afraid of him, and only by summon- 
ing all courage is his benefactor approach- 
ing and feeding him. Once this stage is 
reached, it only requires some unexpected 
move on the part of the feeder, or even 
delay in producing food, to rouse bruin’s 
anger, and he either strikes or bites the 
amateur animal trainer. If this is not the 
case, then, having tasted before-unknown 
delicacies, he discovers where such items 
are kept and, in the absence of owner, 
breaks into tent or shack. 


“In either case, the end of bruin’s career 


The amusing antics of the cubs kept the children in fits of laughter 
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is effected by a rifle in the hands of a 
game warden. The minute one starts tam- 
ing a wild bear one invariably signs its 
death warrant. It may not take effect that 
year, but that it will do so ultimately is 
a certainty.’ 

Louis Mumford is a_superannuated 
Rocky Mountains Park Game Guardian, 
During the years he served his govern- 
ment, ‘he studied the wild animals in his 
various territories. As a companion on a 
fishing trip, de spite his seventy-odd years, 
he is unexcelled. I have always derived a 
dual pleasure from his company—the fish- 
ing tips gained from his store of pisca- 
torial knowledge, and his never-failing 
ability to make the midday rest period 
interesting by the relation of one or more 
of the many experiences that befell him 
during his ofttimes lonely life as a warden 
back in the mountains. This, however, was 
the first time he had pronounced so de- 
cided a statement in my hearing. 

“Not all the bears that people tame give 
reason to be shot,” I affirmed. 

“How many can you mention of last 
year and previously that have not?” he 
countered. 

Every camp ground in the Canadian 
National Parks—Rocky Mountains, Yoho 
and Kootenay—has its pet bear, or bears. 
With the exception of one, Teddy, the 
Yoho Camp Ground bear of 1926, all 
others had been shot, our memory-investi- 
gation revealed, and all the 1927 tame 
bears were that year’s crop. 

“How do you explain Teddy’s escape 
from the executioner?” I queried. 

“That will give you something to look 
into. Let’s fish,” was the reply. 


DECIDED there and then that I 

would investigate the reason for 
Teddy’s extra span of life, the only ex- 
ception to Louis’ statement. 

Early in July, 1926, I drove into the 
Yoho Camp Ground. "My guests on the 
drive were two University of Toronto 
music professors and a Toronto doctor. 

“If we could only see a bear,” remarked 
one of the party as we ascended from the 
car. “I have seen many pictures of people 
feeding wild bears—very interesting— 
but one of myself feeding a bear would 
be a thousand times more interesting to 
me. 

“Here is your chance!” I exclaimed, and 
they turned in the direction I indicated. 

A black bear had emerged from the bush 
and was sedately picking its way to the 
nearest garbage can. Hurriedly we 
searched for and found a loaf of bread, 
from which we cut generous slices. As we 
approached with the offerings bruin saw 
us and turned to mect us. The bear politely 
took the bread from our hands, and also 
reared to reach such pieces as were held 
high. My guests were delighted with the 
experience. There was one thing I did 
not draw their attention to: each time 
the bear sat up to be fed, one forepaw 
was held in striking position, ready to 
resent any suspicious move or undue 
familiarity. 

Seeing us feeding the bear, Game War- 
den George Brearley, caretaker of the 
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“Shell out,” 


ground for that year, came toward us. He 
called “Teddy,” and our entertainer trotted 
to meet him. Sitting up, the bear took the 
bread he offered, but no*foreleg was held 
in striking position. Both were wrapped 
affectionately around his left wrist. 

A few days later I visited Mr. Brearley 
and secured Teddy’s story from him. 

“Teddy,” said he, “who by the way is 
the opposite sex to what her name indicates, 
was a full-grown bear when I| first met 
her, but I find age is no barrier to making 
friends with bears. An interesting fact 
about bears is their intense jealously of 
any other animal their human friend may 
attempt to tame. If I tried to tame another 
one, even Teddy’s own mate, she would 
chase him out of the park. A bear makes 
a first-class watch-dog. 

“Teddy often comes into my tent, and if 
I happen to be asleep, or pretending to 
be, she will sit by the bed for several 
minutes. If she is hungry, she will place 
one paw on my chest and very gently wake 
me. One dark night she decided to sleep 
in my tent. I came home late, and in the 
dark tripped over her where she lay on 
the floor. She did not like the idea of being 
trampled on, but only snorted afid did not 
attempt to strike me. She knew I intended 
her no harm. I have always given her a 
square deal, and she has always given 
me one.” 


S he concluded, the subject of the dis- 

cussion nosed open the door of the 
cabin and entered. Seeing me, she halted 
suspiciously, but at a reassuring word 
from my companion moved over to the bed 
where George continued reclining, as he 
had through his recital. As for me, her 
ladyship did not admit that I existed; 
I was totally ignored. On reaching the 
bed, she sat down beside it, gazing fixedly 
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at her friend for a few moments. Then, 
raising one huge paw, she rolled him 
gently back and forth as a mother would 
a sleeping child whom she wished to rouse. 
“Hungry, old girl?” asked George. 

Rising from the bed, he offered her a 
generous chunk of stale bread. Teddy at 
once stretched out on the floor to enjoy it, 
while my friend resumed his former posi- 
tion on the bed. 


F I state that I will never forget that 

scene, will any one doubt my word? 
Picture it: a 10x 14 cabin. At one end, a 
rough but comfortable bunk, on which 
lay a typical man of the outdoors, muscu- 
lar and tanned; at the other end of the 
room, myself, sitting in an old. doctored 
rocking chair. The air laden with tobacco 
smoke from the two puffing pipes, and in 
the center of the floor, contentedly 
stretched out, not the usual dog, but a 
full-grown black bear, a dweller of 
the wilds. 

Long and silently we sat, until George 
said, “Come outside, and I will show you 
something that will interest you.” 

Rising from the bunk, he stepped over 
Teddy’s body, one foot planted firmly be- 
tween her outstretched legs. As he raised 
this foot Teddy, so quickly and yet so very 
gently that he hardly felt it, raised her 
paw and touched his leg. A kitten play- 
ing with its little mistress could not 
have touched her more gently. It was a 
caress. 

“Say! If you wish me to follow you, 
call this pet of yours out first!” I shouted 
after the disappearing George. I was not 
taking any chances. 

Hearing her name called, Teddy arose 
and ambled out of the cabin. I followed— 
at a reasonable distance. George, with the 


bear at his heels, was heading toward a, 


or some such order, one could almost imagine Pete saying 


light delivery truck. On reaching it, he 
patted first the running board and then 
the seat, at the same time saying to Teddy, 
“Get in, old girl.” 

Unconcernedly the “old girl” climbed 
to a position behind the steering wheel. 
Placing his hand on the wheel, George 
said, “This is what you steer with. Place 
your hands on it.” 

Teddy did as bidden, as naturally as any 
human being would have done, “This is 
the -spark control, and this is the gas 
lever,” continued George. 

I doubt if Teddy understood that in- 
formation, but the wise look on her face 
and the constant wrinklings of her nose 
gave me the impression that she was filled 
with inward mirth and was having a hard 
time to retain her’ composure. Had she 
suddenly burst into loud laughter, I would 
not have been surprised after witnessing 
her accomplishments, 


URING the early part of 1927, Mr. 
Brearley resigned his position andleft 
the mountains. Captain Brownrigg, a Boer 
War veteran, was appointed to the vacated 
position. Toward the end of June, 1927, 
I visited Captain Brownrigg at the cabin 
formerly occupied by Mr. Brearley. 
“Have you any bears this year?” I asked. 
Without replying, he walked to the door 
and called lustily, “Sally! Jane! Biddy!” 
A crackling in the near-by bush an- 
nounced the approach of the called. Walk- 
ing in single file, three old females and 
six cubs came toward us. Solemnly and 
expectantly the three old bears ranged 
themselves in front of the cabin while the 
captain went inside for their rewards. As 
he called each of his pet bears by name 
the one answering to it moved perceptibly 
forward from the line to receive a 
piece of bread from the captain’s hand. 
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As the last one finished eating, the cap- 
tain rubbed his hands together and then, 
turning the palms outward, as though in 
benediction, said, “All done. Go back.” 

Like soldiers being dismissed, the bears 
wheeled and retraced their steps to their 
favorite hunting ground. While this little 
act was taking place the cubs had been 
wrestling with each other and generally 
cutting up like children. 

“When did you first meet these bears?” 
I de smanded of the captain. 

“About four or five weeks ago, when the 
camp ground was being prepared for 
the season.’ 

“And you mean me to understand that 
in that short period you have won their 
trust and established such intimate terms 
with them?” 

“You see for yourself,” he replied with 
a characteristic shrug of his shoulders. 
“You were often here last year. Did you 
ever see these bears before?” 

With another shoulder shrug he entered 
the cabin and beckoned 
me to follow. For a few 
minutes we smoked in 
silence. “You saw how 
they went away when | 
rubbed my hands _to- 
gether and turned them 
palms outward to show 
I had no more food for 
them,” he remarked. 

I nodded my head in 
answer. 
= ELL, a woman 
camper, who had 
been on the ground for 
about two weeks, nearly 
gave me heart failure 
the other day when she 
essayed to demonstrate 
the way it worked for 
some new comers. They 
were all admiring Sally, 
and of course this woman 
wished to show off in 
front of the others. She 
had been here long 
enough for Sally to kind 
of know her, and relying 
on this she called the 
bear by name, gave her 
a piece of bread and 
went through the hand- 
rubbing act. 

“The results were not 
what she or I bargained 
for. She was a very 
stout woman, and while 
feeding Sally sat on one 
of the benches in the 
shelters. As she turned 
the palms of her hands 


outward Sally, instead 
of walking away, came 
slightly closer. Then, 


without warning, she 
reared, placed her fore- 
paws on the woman's 
shoulders and licked her 
face. Luckily the woman 
had sufficient presence 
of mind to keep per- 
fectly still, and the on- 
lookers, thinking it was 
part of the act, also re- 
mained quiet. After kiss- 
ing the woman, Sally 
slowly passed her paws 
over the kissed one’s chest, slipped them 
to the ground and walked away. 
“Honestly, I thought that woman was 
in for trouble, and believe me, it nearly 
gave me heart failure. ‘For heaven’s sake, 
let that bear alone after this,’ I counseled 
the woman. ‘Shucks! I was not afraid, 
she retorted, and hanged if I believe she 
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Field and Stream 


was the least bit,” concluded the captain. 

Now was my chance to mention the 
main reason for my visit. “Last year,” I 
commenced, “there was a pet bear here 
called Teddy. George Brearley tamed her. 
Do you ever see her now? 

“Oh, yes. She is never far away, just 
back in the bush,” said the captain, “But 
she never comes on the camp ground now. 
When we were preparing for the tourist 
season, she came on once or twice, and 
each time she went in the cabin, but she 
stays in the bush all the time now.” 


HAT is one to deduce from this? I 

have talked it over with several men 

of the trail, and their opinions are practi- 

cally alike. In sum and substance they give 

as the reason why Teddy now shuns the 

camp ground their belief that she was a 

one-man bear, exactly as there are one- 
man dogs. 

She was tamed by George Brearley be- 

fore campers made their appearance in the 
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Teddy climbed unconcernedly behind the wheel it 


Yoho Park, and later, although accepting 
tidbits from those campers, visited the 
camp ground to be near her human friend. 
When he was no longer there, the place 
held no attraction for her. Also, there is a 
possibility that the three new pets tamed 
by Captain Brownrigg kept her away. In 
any case, whichever of these factors gave 





cause for her return to her natural life, 
that one can also be credited with having 
prevented her from meeting the fate of 
other tamed bears. 

A month separated my first and second 
Visits to Captain Brownrigg. On the 
second occasion I took my family with me. 
After greeting the captain, I asked where 
the bears were. 

“They only come on the camp ground 
morning and ev ening now. The rest of the 
day they spend in the berry patches,” was 
the information given me. 

There was nothing else left to do but 
wait the appearance of the bears, so we 
commenced preparing a meal. We had al- 
most finished eating when Jane and her 
cubs appeared on the scene. I should have 
stated earlier that the captain, during my 
first visit, drew my attention to the differ- 
ent markings on the cubs, and by those I 
knew the mother that accompanied them. 

Straight for the nearest garbage can 
Jane directed her steps, deftly turning it on 
its side, removing the 
lid, and raking out the 
contents. The cubs came 
toward our table, where 
the cake we fed them 
quickly established a 
friendly feeling. My chil- 
dren naturally wished to 
pet the cubs, but this I 
counseled against with 
Jane so near by. 

Suddenly my small 
daughter bethought her- 
self of some peanuts she 
had left in the car. Pro- 
curing these, she com- 
menced shelling and 
feeding them to one of 
the cubs, which ate the 
first nut with evident 
enjoyment and then sat 
in the begging position 
usually taught a dog 
only at the expense of 
great patience on the 
part of the teacher. 
“You blessed thing. You 
pretty little thing,” 
crooned my girlie as 
she shelled nut after nut 
and fed them to that 
cuddly little ball of fur. 
Not till the last one was 
eaten did that cub move 
fromits begging position. 


. 


SHORT distance 
away, my boy and 
another with whom he 
had suddenly formed an 
acquaintance were en- 
joying themselves with 
the other cub. Part way 
up a tree it would climb, 
where, heedless of my 
counsels, the boys would 
stroke it. This the cub 
did not seem to object to 
in the least. Down the 
tree it would scamper 
and dash away to an- 
other tree or old stump. 
If the latter, it would sit 
on it like a statue, wait- 
ing for the boys to catch 
up to it. Several times 
rubbed against the 
boys as it ran between 

them, and once it passed between the feet 
of one lad, near upsetting him in the act. 
Something near one of the tents sud- 
denly claimed this cub’s attention; so it 
deserted the lads, who then went over to 
where my daughter was feeding the last 
peanut to her particular pet. For a mo- 
ment the “pet” (Continued on page 59) 
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From Dawn Vit! Dark 


My creel held nine Nova Scotia red-spots, and it had been a day very 


DID not give up hope after my trout- 

less hours on the barren, but turned 

to a consideration of other streams 

some six miles from Chester. I had 
seen a real river from the train window 
the day I arrived, and I remembered that 
it had looked particularly trouty as I 
crossed on the high, spindly trestle that 
shot out across the steep ravine through 
which the stream wound its stony way 
back into the hills. 

Further investigation showed it to be 
Gold River by name, a stream once famous 
for a wildcat mine and now known as a 
fair salmon ground during the June run. 
No one in the village seemed able to 
explain its exact status as a trout stream, 
but I decided to give it a day. At all odds, 
there was plenty of water and plenty of 
room to cast—-two characteristics which 
are of themselves nearly enough to lure 
the angler, even though he be in doubt as 
to the number and quality of the fish to 
be found. 

And thus, five days after my sojourn 
on the barrens, I awoke one morning long 
before light, dressed, shivering in the pre- 
dawn chill, gobbled a hasty breakfast, and 
set out on foot. Stars were just beginning 
to pale, and there was a milky streak 
across the eastern sky. A cock crowed 
shrilly three times as I mounted the hill 
above the village, and somewhere a dog 
barked. 

There was a silence again, 
moon came out from be- 
hind a cloud—a lopsided, 
crazy moon, leering down 
at the earth like a belated 
reveler greeting the milk- 
man. I had reached the 
hilltop and turned south, 
following the road as it 
wound and dipped over 
the crest of a long ridge. 
Slowly the light came, 
and the moon trailed off 
into dim soberness. 

What is the fascination 
of the moment before the 
dawn? All the spirit and 
ghosts of things real and 
unreal seem dancing in 
spectral fantasy across 
misty fields, around the 
shadows of barns . and 
houses. There is an illu- 
sion of things eerie, un- 
substantial, in those last 
few moments of the night 
before the tumult of 
awakening life from hen- 
house and thicket calls back to sudden 
reality those sprites of the unreal. Heaven 
and earth spin crazily out of order to 
the rhythmic pulse of insects, and the 
moon goes toppling down the sky. 

And_no less fascinating, though in a 
far different way, is the hour of dawn 
itself—the barnyard hubbub of hens and 
ducks, the impatient mooing of a cow, 
the faint stamp of horses in their stalls, 
and the omnipresent cock. Life waking 
in freshness—a_picture infinitely old, but 
always new in its infinitesimal details and 


and the 


by Capt. 


AGGING 
Capt. 
“Trailing the Cambodian Tiger,” by Captain 
know that they have a treat in store. 
Action, thrills and humor. The first chapter of this 
tiger-hunting story will be in the next issue. 


AND THE OUTDOORS,” 
by Bos Davis. The name of the author and the 
man he writes about are the guarantee. 


“GREENWINGS OF LOCUST BAYOU,” 
A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGs. A red-letter 
ducking day in the Louisiana marsh country. 


Atkinson, 


“REX BEACH 


nearly perfect 


By ROBESON BAILEY 


variations as a new day is ushered in. 

Across arms of the bay, across dim 
rolls of the sea, the east glowed with 
expectant colors as I stood atop the hill 
that looked down on Gold River. The 
railroad trestle loomed like a giant cob- 
web stretched across the ravine, the river 
glistening in the sudden light beneath it 
like a silver thread of dew. 

The river was all I had hoped, and 
more. There were rocks in profusion that 
cut up the main current into myriad en- 
ticing pools and eddies, and the water 
was dark, full and promising. The sun 
was shooting its first rays across the 
hills as I stepped into the water. There 
were so many likely spots that I was at 
a loss which one to try first. 

The sudden flash of a rising fish some 
few yards to my left, by the side of a 
glistening rock, soon ended my quandary, 
and a moment later the flies were curving 
over the rock. A fierce strike greeted 
them as they fell softly on the water, 
and the fight was on. 

A trout in a swift stream is a far dif- 
ferent matter than one in a deep pool. 
Under the latter condition, the fish will 
usually sound down to the bottom and 
rush from one side to the other with 
amazing though practically harmless 
speed. Not so in swift water. At times 
he will start straight down-stream, in 
which event, if one’s tackle is light and 
the fish large, there is nothing to do but 
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Again, he may essay a swift dart 
up-stream, attempting to foul line or 
leader upon the rougher edges of the 
rocks which face down-stream. 

But in this case he did neither. At first 
I thought I had lost him after the initial 
pull on the strike, but upon stripping in 
a few feet of line I felt him again and 
knew him for a big one. Because he was 
the first fish, a large one, and hooked on 
the first cast of a particularly promising 
day, I wanted him as much as ever angler 
could want a trout. Therefore, it was with 


follow. 


A BENGAL TOM-CAT,” by 


Joun J. ATKINSON. Those who read jing 


great care that I paid him line when he 
rushed, and stripped it in when he gave 
way, ever so grudgingly. 

Time and again I brought him into 
the current directly below me, and began 
to draw him slowly toward the expectant 
net at my side. But a glimpse of me, 
and he was off again in renewed strength 
and vigor. Three times he broke water, 
showing a curve of startling color in the 
new sun, a flash of drops that turned to 
prisms ere they fell again into the seethe 
of the current. 

But in time I again led him into the 
path of the current. I wanted to make 
sure of him this time, and I held him 
some moments against the full force of 
the stream. I could see him—a dark shape 
in the water some twelve yards below me 
—slowly waving from side to side, and 
I knew that he was tiring rapidly against 
the spring of the rod and the rush of the 
water. 

Slowly and with infinite care I worked 
him up to me, and grasped the landing 
net in my left hand. Reaching out as far 
as I dared, I let the net fill with the 
current, and slowly brought it up to him. 
I have learned from experience that more 
trout are lost at the very lips of the net 
than in all the other hazards of the 
stream combined. The tyro somehow be- 
lieves that a quick flip of the net is the 
surest method, and so it is—for failure. 
There is a certain slow rhythm about the 
final landing of a trout that 
must not be broken by any 
last-minute impatience. 

But to return to the 
fish on the end of my 
Gradually the gap 
between net and waving 
tail decreased until at last 
I lifted my prize from the 
water. I waded over to 
the shore before attempt- 
ing to untangle him from 
the meshes of the net, and 
sat down on a convenient 
shelf of rock at the 
stream’s edge. Upon this I 
spread my trout in all his 
resplendent colors. 


HAVE caught but few 

truly large trout in my 
anglings, and the present 
specimen was no striking 
exception. But he was a 
good pound and a hali— 
sleek and exquisite as he 
lay dripping upon the 
glistening mica rock, the sun pouring its 
still misty glory over him, catching eva- 
nescent prisms along his iridescent sides. 

The whole day stretched before me, and 
I paused to light a cigarette before again 
entering the water. A gull came winging 
up from the river mouth, leaned against 
the wind a moment almost without mo- 
tion, drifted back to the bay. A car 
passed with a staccato rumble of planking 
across a wooden bridge some two hundred 
yards below the trestle. 

Faint in the (Continued on page 74) 
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Call them W ilson’s snipe or jacks, they are as game a bird as man ever gunned for 


Jack o’ the Woods 


Did you ever hunt jack-snipe in the timber? They don’t go there? Maybe not, but they did 


By 


T was a tract of dogwood, willows, 
— and box-elders—a_ no-man's 
land of hummocks, water and trees. 
In the summeg, blackbirds swarmed 

among the scraggly branches; later, an 
occasional mallard dropped into the shaded 
pools for rest, and gallinules cackled and 
splashed among the grasses. To us, seek- 
ing more elusive quarry, it seemed empty 
of promise. 

September had cast aside her festival 
garb and lay in the grip of the first blow 
from the northeast. Though the earth 
seemed stricken dumb by the chill, it told 
mutely of new and vibrant life somewhere 
within theegray walls of the horizon. The 
moistness of the air, the tang of leaves 
lying in water-soaked piles, the suggestion 
of faint wild voices in the wind—all were 
prophetic. They conjured up visions of the 
jack-snipe hosts pitching down to choice 
feeding grounds in the corn and pasture 
lands after a gusty passage through the 
storms. 

I had written a friend, generically a 
duck shooter, who had joined the cult of 
the little brown dodger of the bog through 
accident. One day when the broadbills and 
redheads refused to “work,” he set out to 
keep a long postponed domestic promise 
of hickory nuts for a layer cake, and 
wandered—happily he had his gun—into 
a lumpy meadow dotted with chalk-like 
markings. But that is another story. It is 
of more moment to relate that his reply 
to my letter was enthusiastic, 

Water was low in the marshes, he re- 
ported, and long silt bars thrust them- 
selves from the beds of rice. The drought 
left big patches of mud along the bog, 
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whose pot-holes had drained away to a 
thick, soupy consistency. In poking back to 
these holes he had flushed dozens of snipe 
—in fact, never before had he seen them 
so plentiful. 

But then the rains came. The mud and 
silt bars disappeared, the waters crept over 
the bog, the pot-holes widened into lakes. 
When I arrived at the tail end of the 
inundation, I learned that the snipe had 
vanished. 

“The high water drowned ’em out,” 
declared Fink. “You can't locate a single 
bird.” 

“How about the cornfields ?” 

He laughed. “Every cornfield in the 
county is flooded. There’ Ss accommoda- 
tions for a million snipe. But try to 
find any.” 


URING low water, the snipe hunter 
is in his glory, for the birds are re- 
stricted to the few boggy areas available 
and seem loath to leave. But high water 
complicates the situation. The jack be- 
comes perverse, the most unreasonable of 
all feathered creatures—a will o’ the wisp 
of the wet-lands, whose inconsistencies 
send strong men into storms of expletory 
protest. His pursuit is blindman’s buff— 
a stab in the dark—for he roams far and 
wide, and the discovery of his whereabouts 
is often due more to luck than intelli- 
gent search. 
A drive along a country road may reveal 
a dozen ideal feeding grounds, with the 
corn shocked or transformed into silage, 
pools of standing water in profusion, and 
the rich black soil so soft that the gunner 
sinks to his ankles. But snipe are non- 
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existent. About the time the expedition is 
abandoned, a country yokel wanders into 
the only unexplored area -of the district 
to pot a crow, and uncovers a whole con- 
gress of the jacks. 

The field fairly boils with them. With 
every cry of “scaip-scaip’” a half dozen 
more of the aerial imps hurtle from the 
ground. For some unplumbed reason, they 
have concentrated in a relatively small 
space, passing up equally favorable ter- 
ritory all about. 

We made a round of the likely corn- 
fields the next morning, driving over 
abominable roads, with a light rain beating 
against the wind-shield. Mist hung over 
the horizon, and fog blotted out the low 
places. We found plenty of borings and 
markings, but their authors had vanished. 

Better prospects lay in a pasture at the 
edge of a slough, where in former high- 
water years jacks had always been plenti- 
ful. We scrambled and slid among the 
niggerheads to a muddy swale, where a 
herd of cattle surveyed us with indolent 
curiosity. A peculiar affinity exists be- 
tween snipe and cattle——one that is dis- 
concerting to both the gunner and 
landowner, The animals have an uncanny 
faculty of establishing themselves in the 
spots the snipe choose to frequent, or 
maybe it is vice versa. 

In this instance, however, the usual 
difficulties were absent. The farmer had 
already given us permission to invade his 
property, and not a bird was found within 
gunshot of the Holsteins. 

“What be ye after, rabbits?” he had 
inquired. 

We very briefly explained our quest. 
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“Snipe, eh? There’re a few at the edge 
of the pasture by the fence. I skeer ’em 
every day when I go down to the south 
forty.” 

This was our ace in the hole, the 
stretch along the fence, and we approached 
it cautiously. Fink, slightly in advance, 
jerked to a halt, partially raising his gun, 
and then turned to me with a silly grin. 
A cloud of white bodies had swirled up 
from a puddle and dispersed in scattered 
shreds. They were killdees, and their 
screams set another company in motion. 


AME the whistle of a yellowlegs, and 

as we listened to the storm-tossed 
notes we heard the twittering of sand- 
pipers from a near-by pool. Keen, cutting 
wings flashed everywhere as the unrest 
spread to the other shore bird tenants 
of the pasture, but the jack was not 
among them. 

Our program decreed that we visit a hay 
marsh about fifteen miles away. Snipe are 
fond of hay marshes if the ground is 
sufficiently moist. They will frequent the 
uncut sections if the grass has been flat- 
tened by rains, but prefer the close- 
cropped meadows whose gumbo sucks and 
smacks at the boot soles. 

The hay-field jack is a 
spectacular performer. 
He arises with a whir 
as his wings whip the 
grass, a bit slowly per- 
haps; but once under 
way, he quickly fades 
into nothingness in the 
somber browns and yel- 
lows of the background. 

We rested at some 
sheds built for the mow- 
ing crews, taking careful 
stock of our surround- 
ings, @ snipe paradise to 
all appearances. The 
marsh seemed endless— 
a tawny sea of wind- 
crinkled vegetation, 
studded with bushy 
islands and_ revealing 


Right—He will squat be- 
fore he starts his zigzag 
flight 


Below—It was tough 
going and not at all 
snipe country 
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Jack o’ the Woods 






We corralled our 
wounded jack 


here and there the dull 
glint of water. But 
search as we might, we 
saw no coursing specks 
in a mad voyage over 
the grasses, no roll and 
tumble of swift gray 
bodies from above. The 
reason was soon ap- 
parent—the marsh was 
flooded to a depth of 
six inches. 

We put up a single 
jack, and he slipped 
away unnoticed—a fleet- 
ing, wispy shadow that 
disdained to utter the 
cry that so frequently 
spells doom to his kind. 
We caught sight of the 
straggler when he was 
well out of range; but 
he showed no sign of re- 
turning, and we plodded 
back to the car, down- 
cast and very weary. 

We had exhausted our 
immediate possibilities save one, a swamp 
at the edge of a lake. In past years the 
swamp had provided excellent shooting 
along its mucky border and an encircling 
arm of marl and sedge. It was long after 
lunch; so we paused to eat our sandwiches 
and visit the shack of a trapper, from whom 
we borrowed a pair of mud skis, without 
which we could hardly hope to retrieve 
our birds. 


O sooner had we reached the shoal 

when a jack jumped before us. My 
companion cut him down, Another single 
rattled away; but the instant I pressed 
the trigger he tacked behind a muskrat 
hive, and the shot spattered futilely among 
the lily-pads. The shoal was nearly sub- 
merged, but the uncovered ribs and shoul- 
ders were riddled with borings. Still, snipe 
were few and far between. 

As we worked through the muck, which 
was all but under water, we flushed several 
widely scattered pairs out of gunshot. 
Then a wisp of tour spun from a bed 
of matted vegetation and scampered to- 
ward the west. We watched them depart, 
four wabbling specks, hoping they would 
double back and drop on to the stretch 
we had just (Continued on page 79) 
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Hippo Flaunts and Habits 


N most large rivers north of Mafeking, 

- hippos are still found in more or less 

abundance, being especially plentiful 

in the less traveled waterways. Like 
most other animals, the hippo seeks to 
avoid mankind, although his thick hide 
and nocturnal habits render him more or 
less immune to attack by natives un- 
equipped with modern firearms. Like other 
wild creatures, too, he feeds only after 
dark, remaining invisible on the river 
bottoms by day. 

Only during the cold months of June 
omg July may he be found on terra firma 
by daylight. During those months, when 
the water is very cold, he will seek a 
sandy island or shady bank, where he can 
lie and bask in the sun until near mid- 
day. But he always faces the stream, and 
the slightest alarm is the signal for a 
mighty splash and his swift disappearance. 

Just as the rhinoceros is rendered im- 
mune from the leonine killer of the forest 
by his hide, horns and strength, so can the 
hippo alone defy the killer of the waters 
—the voracious crocodile—by virtue of 
nearly the same attributes. Nevertheless, 
the cow with a calf keeps wary watch 
over the youngster, usually placing it in 
a shallow backwater and guarding the en- 
trance. Many an unlucky boat has been 
capsized when passing such backwaters, 
and the occupants of the craft obliged to 
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swim for life, my own among the number! 

was traveling on the lower Quando 
when it happened, in search of native ser- 
vants. In spite of my boys’ protests, I had 
insisted on going by river. The afternoon 
was sunny and peaceful, and the river 
placid. Suddenly there was a violent shock, 
and my bow paddler took an unpremedi- 
tated header into the stream. My rifle was 
lying beside me, and I just had time to 
grab it before I followed. The rest of my 
equipment went to the bottom. My other 
two boys half jumped and were half hurled 
into the reeds bordering the river. 

Staggering through dense reeds and 
water from waist- to chin-deep, and swim- 
ming at intervals crocodile-infested la- 
goons, we covered about four miles by 
dark, and were then obliged to camp, wet 
and shivering, hungry and without fire 
or blankets, upon a patch of damp mud 
until daylight. After dawn the progress 
was continued, but it was midday before 
we had negotiated the other four miles 
which separated us from the mainland 
and the nearest native village. 

That was a sentry cow’s unpleasant way 
of expressing resentment at our intru- 
sion! Yet it might have been worse. Often 
in such circumstances, canoe travelers 
have been drowned, pulled under by croco- 
diles, or killed by the enraged hippo. On 
broad rivers like the Zambesi and Kafue, 


few accidents are occasioned by hippos, 
partly because their breadth enables the 
boats to keep at a safe distance, and partly 
because the hippos have learned to fear the 
rifle shots and avoid the track of traveling 
boats. Moreover, on these broad rivers the 
banks are usually firm, and a landing can 
be made if necessary. 

But on rivers like the Quando, Lung- 
webungu, Quito and Okavango, the 
stream may run through a swamp any- 
where from ten to twenty miles wide, 
where scarcity of landing places and an 
abundance of crocodiles make the passage 
to land perilous and difficult. Nevertheless, 
some years ago, on the Kafue, a cow 
hippo attacked a large steel barge loaded 
with grain and drove her tusks through 
the bottom plates. There was barely time 
to reach the bank before it sank. 


HERE are two ways of hunting hip- 
pos. One is to hunt them on their 
feeding grounds at night, and the other is 
to travel through their haunts by boat in 
the daytime and shoot them as they rise 
to the surface. The first plan is full of dis- 
comfort, and often difficult. The second is 
more dangerous and uncertain. I will first 
describe my earlier experiences, when I 
elected to hunt them ashore. 
I often accompanied a Greek hunter, 
who lived solely by the sales of fat and 
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hide derived from hippo hunting. I have 
never been able to improve much upon his 
methods. At that time there were fewer re- 
strictions than at present, and we hunted 
chiefly on the Zambesi. Here for miles the 
banks are firm, solid ground, with a 
twenty-yard belt of reeds extending be- 
yond them into the shallow water. 


URING the day we examined all the 

patches of short green grass for some 
miles along the bank and on islands in 
midstream. When fresh tracks or fumets 
denoted that hippos had been feeding dur- 
ing the night, we followed the tracks to 
the passages through the dense reeds, by 
which they had emerged. Toward sunset 
we took up a position in the reeds, one 
on each side of a passage, or, if two were 
in use, one in each of two passages. 

Standing knee-deep in mud and water, 
we were usually entertained for an hour 
or two by the antics of a gathering school 
of hippos in midstream, An elephantine 
head would emerge, with short ears twitch- 
ing, and a mighty upheaval of the placid 
surface. A huge, red, cavernous mouth 
would open and emit a sonorous “Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” which announced that the ar- 
rival was a bull. 

Shortly following would come the 
equine snort of a cow, which alone justi- 
fies the term “river-horse,” while another 
aquatic disturbance farther up-stream 
heralded her approach. 

Then other bulls would appear. There 
would be playful rushes at each other, and 
the clash of great yellow tusks as they 
made tentative challenge. Sometimes the 
heads would submerge to water-level; at 
other times, great forms would rise 
shoulder-high, but always heading nearer 
to the feeding ground where we were am- 
bushed. 

The penetrating attentions of clouds of 
mosquitoes and icy cold feet robbed this 
entertainment of much of its interest. We 
hunted during the cold weather, when the 


hippo sometimes carries as much as two 
hundred pounds of fat between his hide 
and his body. 

The cold comes rapidly after sunset. 
Well after dark—about seven o’clock— 


silence ensued. At some time during the 
next hour there would come a vast up- 
heaval of water close to the bank, followed 
by squelching noises, as a weight of sev- 
eral tons propelled itself shoreward 
through soft mud. 

Minutes later, the reeds swayed about 
us, and a black bulk blocked the starlit 
entrance to the passage. As it passed our 
rifles roared together, with muzzles al- 
most touching the dripping hide. A cough- 
ing grunt, a slithering fall and a crash of 
broken reeds told us that on the morrow 
there would be work for fifty natives re- 
moving the fat and hide. 

Meanwhile, the school would hastily 
vanish. My companion and I would enter a 
canoe and paddle alone to one of the 
islands where we had marked down fresh 
tracks. Here we would wait until mid- 
night or the small hours, until at last 
another hippo cautiously emerged. It was 
seldom that our wait was in vain. 

Natives said my companion knew so 
much about hippos that “he could speak 
their language.” I have known him to 
wager five pounds at midnight that he 
would go and get a hippo before daylight, 
and invariably succeed. But to my mind, 
it was by no means “easy money.” He 
earned every cent. Not a native could 
ever be persuaded to accompany us on the 
river after dark, and more than once he 
was capsized and had to swim ashore. 

Later on, we hunted on the Quando, in 
Angola. Night shooting there was at- 
tended with greater discomfort and less 
success. Owing to the huge extent of 
swamp, the hippos fed on grass growing 
in two feet of water. No tracks were 
visible, and the only resource was to pro- 
pel oneself over the flats in a small dugout 
until one heard the big pig’s splashing 


One of the most thrilling stories of the great 
Man-Killer Series 


By W. 8. CHADWICK 


The hippo opened 
her mouth and came 
for the canoe like 
the rush of a torpedo 


progress, and then to creep closer until 
one could make out his form in the star- 
light. Very often, in spite of all precau- 
tions, he decamped at our approach, and 
under the best conditions it was always 
difficult to obtain a sure shot. 

At first we tried an acetylene lamp on 
our helmets. But instead of standing to 
look at it—as most animals do—the hippo 
promptly took to the river, and we never 
obtained a shot by this means. Then we 
tried an electric lamp with a large reflec- 
tor. Carrying this and the battery, I fol- 
lowed my companion closely. If we got 
within thirty yards, I would hold the light 
behind him as he sighted, and at his word 
suddenly switch it on. At the sudden glare 
of light the hippo stood dazed. We killed 
several by this means. 

But the difficulties of approach over 
swampy ground proved almost insuper- 
able. Eventually I gave up the night 
shooting and took to the river, until finally 
satisfied that the risks were too great. 

A gentleman in England asked me re- 
cently whether the hippo was a meat-eater. 
He is not. But he has tusks that can bite 
a man in half, and in the water he will 
often do so. That he promptly drops the 
remains is no consolation to the victim! 


N one occasion, after an unsuccessful 

night’s hunt, I was returning up-river 
with two natives in a canoe. Suddenly 
there was a violent displacement of water 
alongside the dugout, and the huge head of 
a hippo appeared about three yards dis- 
tant. We were hugging the reeds, but the 
timid natives gave a startled yell and 
jumped, leaving the canoe to drift back- 
ward, 

One of them fell short, and as he struck 
the water the evil shape of a basking 
crocodile slid into the stream from the 
reeds which had hidden him. There was 
an anguished scream, and I glanced around 
just in time to see him go under. But 
at the mo- (Continued on page 64) 
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A foot and 


Awimg in the 


Great Smokies 


The most picturesque section of the East, where our latest National Park is located 


Y office windows overlook a 

clear, swift river—the Tucka- 

seegee—which runs through the 

middle of our town. The old 
building in which | w rite stands directly 
on the. river bank. It is on the same 
block with the court-house and the post- 
office ; yet if some big sycamores were not 
in the way, I could cast a line from the 
upstairs porch in front of my windows and 
catch small-mouth bass or redhorse or 
spotted channel catfish. That is too handy 
for any but a lazybones; so I am glad 
that the trees spread over the waterside 
and thwart such trifling. 

I look up from my typewriter and out 
across the river, over the roois of stores 
and houses, to a pine- 
clad ridge less than four 
hundred yards away, and 
up to ranges of wooded 
mountains that tower to 
the sky-line among the 
clouds. There is some- 
thing remarkable about 
that piny ridge in the 
foreground — something 
that sets it apart and 
personifies it among all 
the thousand ridges that 
surround it in these 
highlands of North Car- 
olina and Tennessee. 

Abruptly the hill rises 
just across the track 
from the railway sta- 
tion. The morning train 
from Asheville is now 
coming in. If a whimsi- 
cal passenger or a fugi- 
tive should hop off on 
the wrong side of the 
train, he could disap- 
pear at once among the 
pines. He could travel northward for 
two days through thick forest, where 

“there is no road nor habitation of man. 
He would then be across the border 
in another state. And in those two days, 
from the time he scrambled up the front 
of my piny ridge, there is slight 
chance that any human eye would glimpse 
him. 

Such an adventurer would cross a wil- 
derness of high mountains—the most 
massive range east of Dakota. He would 
pass over one of the most picturesque but 
least known parts of Eastern America. 
On the map it is called the Great Smoky 
Mountains, a name suggested by the 
dreamy blue haze that generally hovers 


over the peaks like smoke—a_ great 
smoke—from some far distant forest 
fire. 


The Smokies stand in the center of 
Eastern America, midway between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi, midway be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Gulf. A 
railroad runs along their southern border. 
Beside it, within the past year, a hard- 
surfaced highway has been _ finished, 
which is a link of the Appalachian Scenic 
Highway from Montreal to Miami and 
New Orleans. And yet, to this day the 
Smokies remain a land of mystery, un- 
known save by long-range view, not only 
to tourists but even to most of the people 
who live round about. 
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By HORACE KEPHART 


lour years ago, at a meeting oi our 
local Chamber of Commerce, I talked 
about a project that had long: been in my 
mind and heart—the preservation of the 
superb forest of the Smokies by its 
rescue from the lumbermen who threatened 
utterly to destroy it. There were sixty- 
five men present at that meeting, most 
of them born or bred in the shadow of 
the Smokies. 

I knew all of these men personally. 
Looking them over, I said: “There are 
only three men in this room who have 
ever been on top of any one of the fifteen 
capital peaks of the Smoky Mountains. 
Yet the chief of those summits, old 
Clingman Dome, center and apex of the 





Game, fighting trout abound in the streams of the Smokies 


proposed park area, is only nine and a 
half air-miles from this table where we 
are eating dinner.” 

The peaks I referred to are all in the 
6,000-foot class, higher than any mountains 
of the Blue Ridge in its whole range from 
Pennsylvania to Georgia; yet seven of 
those giants are to this day without a name 
on any map. I know no other region in 
the civilized world that is at once so 
majestic, so picturesque, and yet so little 
known as the Smokies. Though right in 
the center of the most populous half of 
our country, and now accessible by train 
and automobile to its portals, this is still 
virgin ground where sportsmen may feel 
the thrill of exploration and naturalists 
may discover new species of animals and 
plants. 


HE astonishing isolation of the 

Smokies in the very midst of civiliza- 
tion—the fact that they still preserve 
the charm and lure of the Unknown— 
is due simply to lack of roads up from 
the valley highways into the mountains 
themselves. Hundreds of tourists now 
pass daily in their cars. From the high- 
way (N.C. 10) they see Clingman Dome 
and other majestic peaks of the Smokies 
on the horizon; but they can have 
no idea of the wonders and beauties in 
the seven hundred square miles of 
wilderness, all wooded, uninhabited by 


man, in which those mountains stand 

It is only the native bear hunter, the 
timber cruiser, the venturesome naturalist 
or the true mountain lover, who packs 
his equipment on his own back and goes 
where no horse can travel, that really 
knows the Smokies. 

Twenty-four years ago I was a nervous 
wreck, with no chance of recovery unless 
I gave up my profession, quit city life, 
got out into the open and stayed there, 
I knew that I could not stand the monot- 
ony of farm life nor make a living there. 
But I loved the wilderness and was used 
to going alone. 

So I picked out the Smokies for my roy- 
ing. It was a country without screed and 
almost without hearsay. | 
knew no one who had 
ever visited it. All I could 
learn about it was that 
there were high moun- 
tains covered with the 


finest mixed forest in 
America; that there 
were trout and_ bear; 


that the people were as 
primitive as the ancient 
Gaels. So there I went, 
far back into the wildest 
part of that unknown 
land, and_ started life 
over again, alone in a 
log hut. 


T that time Caspar 
Whitney had charge 

of Outing and Emer- 
son Hough was editing 
FieLD AND STREAM, 
They induced me _ to 
write for their maga- 
zines. In a year or so 
I was strong again, 
scarcely knowing what nerves were. 
I could have gone back to the city grind, 


but—never again! I had found a 
more satisfying, wholesome way of 
living. 


So in the old days I saw the Smokies 
in their primal glory, ere ever a stick of 
timber had been cut or a stream polluted. 
Then came the lumbermen with their 
mills and logging trains. Far back in the 
mountains they established camps with 
their big horses and hell-roaring crews of 
“jacks.” I saw them fell the old forest 
giants over thousands of acres, tearing up 
the very earth with their skidders. Mile 
after mile of my Eden was left a desert 
of stumps and slashings, where briers 
sprang up so thickly that nothing but fire 
could travel through them. 

So went the watersheds of Hazel and 
Eagle Creeks, Forney and Twentymile; 
so went the prongs of Little River; so 
went a good part of Lufty and Cataloochee. 
Within a few more years, all the rest 
would go. The grandest forest in Eastern 
America would be utterly destroyed un- 
less the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself was enlisted and the primeval 
woods that still remained were preserved 
forever in a national park. 

I preached, and in my heart I prayed 
for such intervention. But here in the 
backwoods, mine was but a feeble voice. 
The native people would give no ear at 
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Afoot and Awing in the Great Smokies 





A. B. Photo Service 


first, for they were making day’s wages 
in camps and mills, They resented criti- 
cism of the lumber interests as a quarrel 
with their bread and bacon. “What are 
trees for, anyway?” 

Yet the good old wilderness has friends, 
not only in low but in high places. All 
over the nation, scattered but linked to- 
gether by ties of mutual tastes and ideals, 
are loyal and zealous friends of the woods 
and streams—sportsmen and nature lovers, 
artists and scientists, writers and editors, 
statesmen with vision, women devoted to 
the country’s welfare, men of wealth who 
use their fortunes for the public good. 

By the persistent team-work of all of 
these, in the last three years, ten million 
dollars have been raised to buy up the 
seven hundred square miles of the Smokies 
and present the land to the Federal 
Government, which in turn has agreed 
to maintain that area forever as a Smoky 
Mountains National 
Park. Half of the fund 


was raised in North 


tions above sea-level, may be procured 
from the Director, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. 

The boundary shown by a heavy black 
line on the sketch-map fe Med somewhat 
beyond the actual limits of the park. For 
example, it takes in the reservation of the 
Cherokee Indians, of whom some 2,500, 
two-thirds of them full-bloods, live near 
the site of their ancient capital on the 
Okonalufty River. The chief area of 
primeval forest is on Deep Creek, begin- 
ning five miles north of Bryson City, 
North Carolina. 

When the park area is taken over by 
the Government, a few roads for auto- 
mobiles and many bridle-trails will be 
made among the Smokies, but the greater 
part will doubtless be left as it is—aloof 
and sacred from unappreciative crowds, 
but open to genuine nature lovers who do 
not disdain to walk. The cut-over lands, 


A map of Smoky Mountain National Park (North Carolina-T ennessee) 


A long-range view of the Great Smoky Mountains from a North Carolina highway 


now rapidly reforesting themselves with 
a dense new growth, will be game sanc- 
tuaries, from which the sucednnding 
country will get the overflow. No hunt- 
ing will be allowed in the park itself, 
but fishing will be permitted under the 
usual regulations. Camp sites will be 
furnished in the more level places, mostly 
where there are now some mountain 
farms. 

The scenery of this superb region, the 
luxuriance of the virgin forest, of which 
about a hundred thousand acres has been 
rescued inviolate, the streams and water- 
falls are described and pictured in 
booklets that may be obtained free from 
the Knoxville and Asheville Chambers of 
Commerce, along with travel guides. The 
character of the country and its native 
inhabitants I have described in one of 
my books, Our Southern Highlanders. 

Year after year, since 1904, I have 
tramped and camped in 
the Smoky Mountains, 
and still there are many 





Carolina and Tennes- 
see by state appropria- 
tions and private 
subscription, and this 
was matched, dollar for 
dollar, by the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller 
Foundation. The sur- 
veys are now nearly 
completed, and the pur- 
chasing has begun. 
This new national 
park lies half in North 
Carolina and half in 
Tennessee. The _ state 
line follows the crest of 
the Smoky range. On 
the sketch-map printed 
here, only a few of the 
peaks are marked. The 
whole region is a laby- 
rinth of mountains. An 
official map of the park 
area, on a scale of two 
miles to the inch, with 
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parts of that wild and 
rugged land that I have 
never been in. There 
are cliffs and gulfs that 
no man is known to 
have scaled. In fact, I 
know only half a dozen 
men who have even 
followed the full length 
of the Smoky divide. 


HERE are parts of 

it, between Collins 
and Guyot, two of the 
chief peaks, that are so 
sharp-edged that one 
can straddle the state line 
and cast a pebble down 
either side, hundreds of 
feet, into North Caro- 
lina or Tennessee. 

I have worn out 
many a blanket and 
knapsack in the Smokies, 
Stes] many a pair of hob- 
aman} (Continued on page 75) 
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EARLY three hundred miles west 
of Honolulu, in a north and south 
geographical line, lies the west- 


ern end of the great Alaska 
Peninsula. It is a land of fogs and storms. 
On one side lies the Bering Sea, closed 
to shipping by the ice the early part of 
November. On the other side is the Pa- 
cific, tempered by the Japanese Current 
but with naught to break its surges from 
there to the South Sea Islands. 

Practically nine months of the year, 
snow, rain and wind sweep down on the 
barren, treeless coast. It is the land of 
the great brown bear, the world’s largest 
carnivorous animal, and it is the home of 
one of the wariest wild-fowl known to 
man, 

At the time of which I write it was 
late in the fall, and we were hunting 
caribou for meat. The tiny Russian set- 
tlement where I was staying was depend- 
ent solely upon caribou for its meat sup- 
ply—upon caribou and the wildfowl, of 
which I will speak later. The caribou 
covered the barrens in great herds at 
times, but the ability to locate them was 
dependent mainly upon the direction of the 
wind, for the animals generally traveled 
against it. 

We had established our base camp on 
the west side of Pavlof Bay at a place 
known as China Lagoon. A few miles 
away towered the great volcano of Pavlof 
itself, its snow-clad flanks rising nine 
thousand feet into the skies. Stretching 
away for miles in all directions were the 
barrens, rolling plains buried deep in 
ash and cinder and covered with a thin 
layer of moss and cranberries. 

Tiny ponds could be seen scattered here 
and there, fringed with patches of alders. 
Near them could alw ays be found small 
flocks of ptarmigan, which at this season 
of the year were changing from their fall 
to winter plumage. A desolation seemed 
to brood upon the land. 

We beached our boat on the high tide 
for repairs. Some time previously we had 
struck a rock and sprung a leak. In addi- 
tion, the check valve of the water pump, 
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I was more than 
satisfied. I had 
triumphed at last 


which we had re- 
paired with a strip 
of salt-pork rind, 
was again giving 
trouble. 

Our camp 
was made in a 
native’s sod hut, 
known as a 
barabara. These 
dwellings, used by 
the trappers in 
winter, can be found scattered all about 
the peninsula. They consist of a frame- 
work of box lumber or alder stakes cov- 
ered with blocks of sod. They are similar 
to the potato cellar, or root house, seen 
on many farms. Within they are quite 
cozy and comfortable; cool in summer, 
warm in winter. 

Near by, at the foot of a big cliff, ran 
a stream of clear, cold water. With the 
exception of the nasty weather, we were 
very comfortable. Long gray lines of 
geese swept down from the barrens, where 
they had been feeding on berries, to seek 
a resting place for the night on the flats 
of the lagoon. 

The next day we were up before day- 
light and away across the barrens, look- 
ing for caribou. About two hours’ walk 
from camp we ascended a big knoll, and 
from this vantage point scoured the coun- 
try for miles around through our glasses. 
Absolutely nothing was in sight. Caribou 
should have been there, for sign was 
plentiful; but as a cold north wind was 
blowing, we came to the conclusion that the 
animals had all worked up against it and 
were away over on the Bering Sea side. 

An hour’s walk to one side for a look 
into a long valley produced the sight of 
one lone caribou far up in the head of it 
and not worth the long hike it would 
entail to get near him. Gloomily we 
trudged back to camp. 

The next day, almost as soon as we had 
left camp we began to see caribou. They 
were everywhere, in small bands of five 
to twenty, lying down or feeding. Where 
the previous day not a caribou could be 
seen, now it was difficult to look in any 
direction without seeing them. From the 
top of our look-out knoll we singled out 
a band that seemed approachable, and set 
out to stalk them. 

They were farther away than we had 
at first imagined. What had appeared to 
be about a mile and a half soon resolved 
itself into two, and then three. It was 
over an hour before we had reached a 
point just out of range of them. When 
first seen, the majority of them had been 





The Wariest 
Wildfowl 


The emperor goose, though practically never 
hunted, is the wildest of them all 


By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


lying down, but now they were nearly all 
up and feeding and drifting slowly to the 
eastward. For fifteen minutes or so we 
studied them through our glasses. 

There were a couple of fairly good 
heads in the band; but to these we did not 
pay very strict attention, for this was a 
meat hunting expedition and our main 
concern was to maneuver into such a 
position that we could pick out a couple 
of the fattest does without the band first 
taking fright. Occasionally two of the 
bucks would lock antlers and go to it for 
all they were worth, pushing and strain- 
ing, shaking their heads from side to side 
and dropping to their knees. Then, as in 
a tug of war, one of the combatants would 
get started and run his opponent swiftly 
backward until he gave up and trotted 
off to one side. 

I became so interested that for the 
moment I forgot the purpose for which 
we had come. Then a nudge from my com- 
panion and a muttered exclamation in 
Russian brought me around to the busi- 
ness in hand. 

“You see little knoll dere to right, 
one with tuft of grass on top?” he queried. 
“If we get dere without caribou see us, 
he mus’ pass by dere.” 

It was true. The caribou, ‘if they con- 
tinued their general drift, must pass with- 
in fifty yards of the little knoll. Together 
we commenced our stalk. 

Right here I learned a trick in stalk- 
ing that has stood me in good stead many 
times since. Always do it with your hat 
off. One’s hair, mingling with the waving 
grass, is not half so much to be noticed 
as a solid object like a hat or cap. We 
covered the two hundred yards to the 
knoll a foot at a time on hands and knees 
and bellies. When we reached it, we were 
sweating like wrestlers. A cautious peep 
over the top showed the caribou very close. 


S usual, there was a big doe well out 
in front. We saw that she. would 
shortly come up from behind and see us 
before the others. She was evidently sus- 
picious, and for a long time stood looking 
directly at us with ears cocked forward. It 
was impossible for her to have smelt us, 
for the wind was blowing from the caribou; 
but something had aroused her curiosity. 
We held a whispered consultation. It 
was decided that my companion was to 
shoot the big doe and I was to take another 
that was feeding toward us in company 
with a yearling buck. As we rose to shoot, 
the animals saw us at once and raised 
their heads. Some even ran a few short 
paces. I heard my companion’s rifle go 
off, and saw out of the corner of my eye 
that his doe was down and kicking. 
Meanwhile the buck had gotten be- 
tween me and my doe, and I could not 
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draw a bead on her. I waited a second 
jn the hopes of getting a better shot, but 
the caribou had started to run. So I was 
forced to shoot the buck, which fell 
heavily with a bullet through its neck. 
We packed in as much of the meat as 
was possible and planned to return the 
next day for the rest. 

On the following day, we had just 
started back with the balance of the meat 
when we observed a band of some twenty- 
odd caribou feeding on a flat about a 
mile distant. We had a look at them 
through our glasses and saw that there 
was a very large buck with them, the 
fnest we had seen. We decided to send 
one of the other boys back with as much 
meat as he could carry while we had a 
try for the big fellow. 

We made a careful stalk and got to 
within about a hundred and fifty yards of 
him, where we settled down to look him 
over with the glasses. There was no ques- 
tion that he was a magnificent animal, 
with beautiful antlers—the undisputed 
leader of the band. Occasionally when 
one of the younger bucks would come 
too close, he would make a little run at 
him, whereupon the youngster lost no time 
in getting out of the way. 


T was impossible to get closer without 
being seen. As the caribou were 
gradually feeding away from us, I decided 
to open fire. The first shot produced no 
results. At the second, the buck stumbled, 
but was quickly on his feet and staring 
in our direction. The animals could not 
locate the direction of the firing and stood 
huddled together in indecision. Two more 
shots had no effect. 








To my consternation, I suddenly dis- 
covered that I had brought but six car- 
tridges, not expecting to do any hunting 
that day. I now saw that the buck, though 
wounded, was going to get away from us, 
so told my companion to shoot. He fired 
four shots at over two hundred yards 
without results, and we now only had 
one shell left apiece. At nearly three 
hundred and fifty yards we both fired 
simultaneously, and the buck fell like 
a stone. We found both shots in his neck 
within a few inches of each other. 

Upon examining my rifle, I discovered 


The emperor goose, a beautiful bird, is 
seldom seen by sportsmen 
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that the sight elevation had slipped out 
of adjustment five clicks, which in the 
excitement I had not noticed. I had been 
shooting away over the top of the back 
of the big bull. 

He was a magnificent animal, with a 
spread of over 40 inches and a circum- 
ference of beam of 6% inches above the 
burr. So far as I could find out later, he 
was the largest Grant’s caribou ever taken. 


S if to impress upon us that there was 
nothing so rare as a day with sun- 
shine, the next day was perfectly fiendish. 
A living gale swept across the barrens, 
driving before it sheets of icy rain that 
stung the face and numbed the hands. We 
went out for an hour, but gave it up, as 
we could not see half a mile. Any attempt 
to use binoculars meant that they clouded 
up instantly. 
I decided to spend the day hunting geese 
in the lagoon, as it was on just this sort 
of day on the coasts of my beloved Jersey 


that my wildfowl fever would reach its 
height. The geese in question were the 
emperor geese, practically never seen by 
sportsmen and rarely by ornithologists. 
They breed in the vicinity of the mouths 
of the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers, and 
winter on the western end of the peninsula 
and the Aleutian Islands. 

A beautiful French gray in color, the 
adults have the head and back of the neck 
white, with the throat a deep rich brown. 
The young were entirely gray. As a rule, 
they traveled in families of four to six, 
two old birds and four young. Occasionally 
a group would be composed of several 
families together. 

To my astonishment, I found the geese 
extremely shy and wary. This was strange, 
for in such a deserted land, with no one 
to bother them, the opposite was to be ex- 
pected. There was always one old bird 
on watch, its long neck sticking straight 
up, its head turning from side to side, 
one eye cocked upward suspiciously. In all 


So far as I could find out, he was the largest Grant’s caribou ever taken 








the many times I have hunted these birds, 
I have never seen an entire flock feeding 
at once. They seem to take turns. I finally 
became convinced they could smell me. 

In the morning and evening they would 
repair to the flats of the lagoon to feed 
on shell-fish and eel-grass. About ten 
o'clock they would fly up to the hills to 
feast on cranberries and mossberries. 
Often, on the barrens, we came across a 
whole ridge covered with these beautiful 
birds. The old nursery rhyme would come 
to my mind: 


Three gray geese ina field full of grazing, 
Gray were the geese and green was the 
grazing. 

Here, at last, I was visualizing what 
I had so often recited as a child, but never 
had I dreamed I would see it under such 
wild and lonely circumstances. 

I found it almost impossible to get close 
enough for a shot. Fully sixty or seventy 
yards away, one of the old birds would 
spot me, and they would all spring into 
the air. No matter how closely I crouched 
to the ground, nor how cleverly I tried 
to conceal myself at the approach of a 
flock, they were sure to spy me and 
climb high in the air, passing over at a safe 
height. I spent (Continued on page 65) 
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Fly-fishing for pike in the Mille Lacs. 





Holding a good one in check 





“Old Ferocious 


A great pike, caught with an odd lure that worked when all others failed 


By ROBERT PAGE 


N going over a note-book recently, 

I came upon some penciled lines that 

interested me. The lines read: “The 

notions of a fish are beyond finding 
out. They are as full of moods and as 
temperamental as women who mean ‘yes’ 
when they say ‘no.’ The lure that should 
by all the laws of reason and invention 
prove a full triumph and a success beyond 
all measure of doubt fails too often to 
give a good account of itself. Yet when 
you least expect it, that same lure may 
suddenly do the deed. Explain it? Ask 
the fish!” 

I turned back a page and read the 
words “Mille Lacs.” I smiled, for suddenly 
-[ remembered, and with remembrance 
came a sudden thought. Reaching up, 
I took down a bulky file in which I kept 
my photographs of fishing adventures 
stowed away. Turning to the pike section, 
I produced ‘what I was looking for. 

It was the picture of a pike I had called 
Old Ferocious, because he was a deep- 
dyed, ferocious old beggar that had cun- 
ningly withstood all piscatorial attacks 
made upon him. Yes, there was Mac hold- 
ing him up to view. In his left hand he 
held a four pound wall-eyed pike-perch 
as though for comparison. 

Old Ferocious was an unusual pike in- 
deed. He weighed over thirty-five pounds. 
I do not remember the exact number of 
ounces, but it does not matter. He had 
deep-set eyes and a look about his face 
that told only too plainly his savage na- 
ture. 

He had been a bloodthirsty old free- 
booter, had Old Ferocious. One did not 
need to look twice into his eyes to know 
that. Even in death there was a snakelike 
glint in the orbs that seemed to picture 
his history of destructiveness to perfec- 
tion. His jaws were set with long and 
wicked fangs. They were very business- 
like jaws and meant to hold w hatever they 
came down upon with all the tenacity 
of a steel bear-trap with spikes in it. 
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Recently I read an account in the pa- 
pers of a large timber wolf that had been 
killed in Minnesota. It had proved a men- 
ace for no less than eight years. During 
this time this wolf is said to have de- 
stroyed enough cattle, sheep, hogs and 
fowl to fill an ordinary barnyard. 

When one looked at Old Ferocious, one 
wondered likewise. How much fish life 
had this old pike done away with? It 
would probably make a small-sized hill. 
Who can tell? 

Mille Lacs is one of the  well- 
known. lakes of the state of Minne- 
sota. It is also one of the largest bodies 
of water in the region. The glamour of 
history surrounds it and lends it dignity. 
The early explorers came to its shores, 
and here the Chippewas and the Sioux 
fought their battles to the death. 

It is principally its fishing, however, 
that interests the piscatorially inclined, 
for here the wall-eyed pike-perch species, 
ranging up to ten and twelve pounds in 
weight, is found in abundance, and great 
northern pike that range into mythical 
figures. I say “mythical” figures because 
it is uncertain what the largest pike in 
Mille Lacs would weigh. Certain it is 
that there are some tackle-busters identi- 
fied with its mysterious depths that will 
recommend themselves to any who doubt 
the gaminess of Esox lucius. 


HAD dropped down from the north to 

take a whack at some of the great pike 
of Mille Lacs. It had been rather a fortu- 
nate summer in that I had landed no less 
than ten muskies on fly-rod tackle. When 
you chalk down ten muskies on fly-rod 
tackle to your credit, you have done well 
indeed, as any one will admit, and I had 
every reason to be proud of my efforts. 

I meant to add a couple of great north- 
ern pike to my list out of the waters of 
Mille Lacs, for I had been told there were 
some hanging around in certain choice 
places that were large enough to make 
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All of 


which I smiled upon and swallowed with 


fishing little short of dangerous. 
a generous dose of salt. After one has 
caught and hooked ten muskies on a 
combination bass fly and spinner, using 
a six-ounce fly rod, he can afford to smile, 
whether it does him any good or not. 

I would just go out, locate some old 
pike along the edge of the weeds, set a 
hook in his jaw and proceed to land him. 
Sounds easy, especially ‘after you have 
thrown and branded ten muskies. But 
things were to prove otherwise. 

When [ arrived at the lake, I found that 
almost all of the fishermen had been hay- 
ing good luck. Those who had not brought 
in a larger pike than they had ever ow 
had broken their lines and rods. one 
were to believe the stories that joel 
around, the smallest of these giant pike 
would measure about seven feet in length 
and have a snap and kick to his tail suf- 
ficient to knock a rowboat for a string of 
Australian fence-posts. 

To top off the climax, a fellow came 
in that very afternoon with a fifteen- 
pound great northern pike and a ten- 
pound wall-eyed pike-perch that he had 
brought into the boat with no other tackle 
than an ordinary unscientific and ridiculous 
cane pole. I resolved that I would beat 
that all hollow with the fly rod, my spin- 
ners and yellow sally flies. 

I called in Mac to help me officiate in 
the demise of the rod-breakers of Mille 
Lacs. He was enthusiastic to be in on 
the deal. It so happened that he had fol- 
lowed my writings more or less enthusias- 
tically through the years, and meeting me 
“in the rough” was therefore something 
of a pleasure to him. He wanted to see 
just how the fly casting was.done; and 
what was of more import to him, he 
wanted to see just what happened when 
a fish was actually snagged. 

[ told him that I would do my best, but 
that I was always prepared to run into 
a mess of bad luck. I told him frankly 
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that any large fish that will strike and 
become hooked on fly-rod tackle can be 
brought to terms if the grounds they are 
caught in are not filled with weeds, for 
should a pike or a musky dive into the 
weeds and turn around a few times the 
chances of making a capture are just about 
as certain as finding a needle in a hay- 


stack. 

“Well,” said Mac, “we’ve got a pike 
that’s been hanging around our parts for 
going on several years—that is to say, 
several years that we have come in con- 
tact with him. I just don’t know what 
the brute weighs, but I should judge he 
would go to fifty pounds.” 

“Fifty pounds!” I exclaimed. “You 
know, of course, that fifty-pound pike are 
just about as rare as hen’s teeth. I've 
never laid eyes on one and I doubt if 
there are many who have. But then, one 
of our angling writers has said he is al- 
most positive that some of our lakes have 
muskalonge that he believes would go to 
ninety or a hundred pounds in weight. 
So what is a mere fifty-pound pike?” 

“Anyhow, this is some pike,” contended 
Mac, positive that he was right. “I’ve 
seen the bird with my own eyes, and if 
he isn’t nearly five feet in length, and a 
deep body to him at that, I can’t rely on 
my eyesight. I may be wrong on the 
weight, but I am not so far off on the 
length. I’ve been after that old pike now 
for three years. He’s broken several lines 
for me, but always got away. Getting 
hooked doesn’t seem to faze him in the 
least. He just seems to know that he 
can break anything that comes along.” 

I found out soon enough that Mac had 
one aim in life above all others; he wanted 
that pike. It was a passion with him—an 
obsession. No doubt he had lain awake 
with the problem and had planned, de- 
bated and pitted his brains against the 
innate cunning of this fish. He had, to 
date, lost. He told me the whole story as 
though he was uncovering a secret, even 
as though he was telling me of some 
buried treasure. 

I listened, and noting his earnestness 
I fired up myself with interest. Before 
I knew it, I was seeing before my eyes a 
five-foot pike—a gleaming, dazzling giant 
of his kind, possibly the largest that ever 
had come out of a northern lake. I nodded 
my head deliberately when Mac had fin- 
ished his story. “That must be some fish, 
Mac,” I said. “Two heads may be better 
than one. The two of us ought to map out 
some sort of a campaign to get that fish. 
I’ve sure got enough lures to experiment 
with.” 


O say that Mac and I haunted the 
¢ a waters in the neighborhood of the 
stamping grounds of Old Ferocious is 
saying the least. I used the fly rod, gold- 
plated half-inch-long spinners and the 
yellow sally flies tied to the No. 1-0 
hooks of the O’Shaughnessy bend. These 
I kept needle-sharp, and I never used a 
fly after it had shown frayed feathers or 
hackle. I caught some fifteen pike rang- 
ing from five to ten pounds, but never 
the glimmer of a look did I get at the 
mysterious pirate. 

Have you ever fished over a certain 
stretch of water that you knew contained 
a big fish—one that you had lost there 
or that some other person had lost, or 
one that you had seen but had never been 
able to interest in your lure? You approach 
such a spot in a breathless attention, the 
still depths seeming more mysterious with 
every trip over them. It is a sensation 
indeed, and surely one of the most ex- 
citing in one’s fishing experience. 

Mac had witnessed my old fly rod bend 
to a beautiful arc time and again and had 


Old Ferocious 


witnessed those scissor-bills blade the 
water. At first he had sworn that a fly 
was too small for a pike, but he changed 
his mind on that score. Later he con- 
tended that the fly, while interesting a 
fish up to ten pounds, would be utterly 
disregarded by a pike of fifty pounds. 
At which I smiled from ear to ear. 

Mac, seeing my amusement, scowled 
a deep scowl and peered over the side of 
the boat, just wishing that he could bring 
to view the big fellow for my appraisal. 
But I continued to cast with the fly rod 
and the inevitable yellow sally. One af- 
ternoon we were skirting the choice place 
where Old Ferocious had his headquar- 
ters when he ‘was not scouting around 
for tidbits in the shape of three- and four- 
pound fish, 


IHERE was one certain pocket at 

the edge of those weeds that Mac 
said was the “pork-barrel.” He was al- 
ways certain that Old Ferocious was there. 
I nodded my head in appreciation of this 
when Mac first made the suggestion. To- 
day, as we approached the spot, we had 
particular reasons to hold our breath. 

As I cast along we kept our eyes fixed 
on the one spot that we ever kept in mind. 
As though to bear out Mac’s statement, 
we both detected a swirl in the water near 
the weeds, a swirl that could only have 
been made by a sizable fish. I looked at 
Mac. He nodded and seemed tongue- 
tied for a minute. He stopped rowing. I 
saw that he wanted to say something. 

“You know,” he said finally, “I’ve been 
after that brute fish for three years. My 
gosh, I sure would like to catch that baby ! 
And there he is right over there, the darn 
old sockdolager !” 

I saw the point. “Mac,” I said, “you’ve 
got more of a right to that fish than I 
by a long shot. Tell you what. I'll row 
the boat and you fish. I want you to get 
that fish. You are entitled to him. It will 
do my heart good to see you get him.” 


Mac and Old Ferocious 





“By: gosh, that’s fine.” Mac’s face 
lighted up in appreciation. “I’ve got it 
all mapped out. You've got a lure here 
that I have decided will get him. Shove 
over the box; I'll show you.” 

Although Mac had rowed out of range 
of the headquarters of Old Ferocious, he 
cast an apprehensive eye toward the spot 
every now and then. Lifting out the tray 
of the tackle box, Mac selected the lure 
that he had set his heart on as the one 
best bet among the dazzlers in my posses- 
sion. It was an elongated, silvery fish- 
shaped spoon that had been in my tackle- 
box for years and which I had fished in 
various waters all over the north and 
found worthless. 

Some obscure manufacturer in British 
Columbia had sent it to me years before. 
It had been used in ocean fishing, and 
several specimens were sent me to try out 
on pike and muskalonge to see if they 
would work on inland fish. Well, they 
hadn’t worked, although it was a likely 
looking device, the kind that seems good 
to the human eye but does not attract the 


sh. 

“Mac,” I said, shaking my head con- 
clusively, “you certainly have picked out 
a dud if you concentrate on that. Why, 
man, I’ve fished that fool thing all through 
the north, and it’s just no good at all. 
It’s a waste of time. Don’t try it.” 

But Mac was obdurate. “Man alive, 
that’s the bait’ll get him sure. Don’t I 
know? It’s just that kind of a bait that 
will, one that he don’t see all the time. If 
that don’t get him, I'll eat my hat, with 
the sweat band for dessert.” 

“All right, go to it,” I replied. “I’ve 
tried that thing in waters where fish 
have scarcely seen a lure, and they won't 
take it; so the theory don’t work. How- 
ever, get the thing on, and we'll be mov- 
ing. The old critter may have a date and 
leave before we get there.” 

Mac hustled about, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it he was rigged up 
with the fish-shaped lure on the end of a 
hard-braided line that I tested forty 
pounds. Dipping the oars lightly to make 
no sound, we feathered our way toward 
the abiding place of Old Ferocious. Com- 
ing within range, I swung the boat and 
Mac made a cast, the fish-like spoon fall- 
ing with a plump right at the edge of the 
weeds. I actually believe that Mac knew 
to an inch where the old brute lay. 


NYHOW, there was a splash and 
swirl and a commotion in the water 
that surprised me so by its suddenness 
that I didn’t know what to do for a 
moment. Then Mac set the hook with a 
strong-arm jerk that would have driven 
the terrible point through armor plate. 
Instantly I braced myself and rowed. I 
closed my eyes and pulled. “Suffering 
saints,” I shouted, “hold on to him, even it 
your rod busts. If he sails into those weeds, 
he’s a goner. Hold him, Mac; hold him!” 
And Mac held. I don’t know how he 
did it, but that fish was impelled from his 
retreat by main force and the determina- 
tion of two strong men to do or die. 
Where the fish made its mistake was in 
taking to open water. In doing this he 
got away from the weeds, which were his 
only salvation. 

It transpired that Mac had driven the 
single hook of the lure right through 
the nose of the fish. A pike so hooked is 
distinctly at a disadvantage, Had he been 
hooked in the corner of the jaw, he could 
have snapped his jaws shut and gotten a 
better grip on the situation. But Mac’s 
line was a strong one and the hook able 
to withstand the actions of a shark. Not 
for one minute did the fish get slack line. 

I don’t know (Continued on page 75) 
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My family of setter puppies waiting for the cap pistol to go off so they can eat 


reaking a Gun- Shy Do 


Novel methods of 


UN-SHYNESS in the hunting 
dog is generally considered the 
most difficult of all faults to 
eliminate. It is practically hopeless 
for the amateur trainer to attempt to cure 
a gun-shy dog. Frequently the professional 
trainer will recommend destruction of the 
animal rather than attempt a cure. 

I have recently had some experiences 
with a gun-shy dog. As the result of these 
experiences, I am of the opinion that 
many of the gun-shy dogs can be saved 
and will make wonder- 
ful hunters. 

The mental trait of 
timidity, which causes 
the dog to be gun-shy, 
is a valuable asset when 
it comes to controlling 
the animal in the field. 

The timid, sensitive dog 
is likely to fear flushing 
the birds and displeasing 
his master. After having 
had much experience in 
breaking what I call the 
hard-boiled kind of set- 
ter—those which, when 
after birds, are afraid of 
neither man or devil— 
I prefer the timid kind. 

Desiring to get a pup 
from my old setter 
Ranger before he passed 
to the happy hunting 
grounds, I purchased a 
little bitch seventeen 
months of age. Her 
breeding was of the best. 

She was out of a cham- 

pion of the Northwest and a sire of many 
fine dogs. However, this strain of setter 
produces a goodly number of gun-shy dogs. 

In negotiating for Betsy, I asked the 
breeder if she had any bad habits. He re- 
plied, “Not that I know of.” This state- 
ment sounded suspicious, but since I 
wanted Betsy solely for breeding purposes 
I gave it little thought until afterward, 
when it attained considerable significance. 
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of preventing and curing this fault in gun dogs 


By VICTOR BURKE 


I took Betsy home and paid little atten- 
tion to her until she became resigned to 
her new environment. Then I devoted a 
few days to gaining her confidence. She 
showed great interest in hunting, and 
would chase the sparrows up and down 
the alley. So I decided to shoot her a 
sparrow to see if she would retrieve. Tak- 
ing an air rifle, I walked down the alley 
with Betsy at my heels. The gun had a 
sliding action, and when operated the 
mechanism made a noise like a pump gun. 


At this stage, they weren’t asked to wait 


Seeing a sparrow, I worked the pump 
and discharged a shot. Then I looked 
around to see what had become of Betsy. 
She had gone from there—how fast I can 
not say. A search disclosed her cowering 
in the darkest part of the basement. No 
amount of coaxing would induce her to 
come out. That was the first indication I 
had of the significance of the breeder’s 
statement that she had no faults that he 


knew of. Well, if he didn’t know of this 
one fault of Betsy's, she must have been 
born with a knowledge of a pump gun. 
Further illustrations will indicate how 
exceedingly timid and gun-shy this dog 
was when I obtained her. Not only did 
the air gun frighten her, but a gun in the 
distance, thunder, any kind of an explo- 
sion, or the click of a hammer on an empty 
shell would send her scurrying for the 
basement. If she were off on the hillside 
hunting and a gun were fired in the dis- 
tance, she ran for home. 
The click of my double 
gun as I closed it had 
the same effect. I could 
beat a tin pan with a 
piece of iron in one 
hand, and she would pay 
no attention; but if I 
snapped an empty pistol 
at the same time with 
the other hand, she 
would leave her food 
and hide. <A _ person 
would not have noticed 
the pistol click in the 
general din. 


CONSIDERED 

Betsy absolutely 

worthless for hunting, 

but when the Hun sea- 

son opened I decided to 

take her out and see 

what would happen. She 

flushed and chased the 

first birds, and I did not 

shoot. I walked up the 

second flock with Betsy 

on one side. Four shots were fired. Betsy 

was out of sight almost before the birds 

were—but in the opposite direction, which 

happened to be the direction toward the 
car. 

A half hour later I met Betsy coming 
back. How far she had traveled in that 
half hour I do not know. She was reluctant 
to come close, but I managed to get a rope 
on her and led and dragged her to the car. 
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In order not to be bothered further with 
her, I placed her in the front seat and 
closed the door and started off to hunt. 
I had gone a hundred yards when there 
was a crash of glass, and I turned in time 
to see Betsy coming through the car win- 
dow and taking the glass with her. 

I hurried back. As I approached, Betsy 
attempted to climb back into the car and 
in so doing made a healthy scratch on the 
door. My "patience was gone, and I gave 
her a boost with my foot. She retreated to 
the end of the rope and stood trembling. 
The look in her eyes showed no intelli- 
gence, only abject terror. I shall never 
forget that expression. She looked upon 
me as an enemy, and I had never treated 
her with anything but 
kindness until that mo- 
ment. 

You can treat an or- 
dinary dog rouzhly and 
he may crawl on his 
belly to you, but his eyes 
retain their intelligence 
and he will respond to 
a kind word. Not so 
with Betsy. She seemed 
absolutely hopeless. The 
orthodox thye to do 
would have been to plant 
a charge of No. 6 shot 
just behind the shoulder. 
However, I wanted a 
pup out of the old dog; 
so I took her home and 
hunted with her no more 
that fall. 

A. stupid house boy 
let her loose at the 
wrong time, and she had 
a litter of mongrels 
last January. My wife 
wanted to get rid of her, 
but I held for another try for a pup. 
Spring caine and with it the sparrows, and 
Betsy spent all her free time chasing them 
about the yard from bush to bush. She was 
so interested in her hunting that I decided 
to try to break her of gun-shyness. 

My first step was to join her in chasing 
sparrows. When she had birds up a tree, 
I would approach and flush them out by 
throwing clods. The birds would fly to 
another tree, and we would “oth chase 
after them. I kept this up intermittently 
for several weeks. Then one day when 


Breaking a Gun-Shy Dog 


Betsy was pointing birds in a tree I came 
out with the air gun under my arm, She 
took one look at it and I thought she was 

going to break for the house, but I had 
a clod ready and hurriedly chucked it into 
the tree. The noise of the flushing birds 
attracted her attention, and away she went 
after them. 

I carried the air gun around under my 
arm for a number of days as we chased 
birds back and forth. I would point it at 
the birds as I threw the clod, but would 
not shoot it. Betsy was now broken to the 
sight of a pointing air gun, but not to the 
sound of one. 

The next step was to break her to the 
sound of the air gun. I decided to break 





The puppies  seaiting for the gun which means eat 


her first to the discharge of the gun, not to 
the loading of it. The loading sounded like 
the loading of a pump gun, and might 
start a train of associated ideas in her 
mind and suggest the discharge of the 
shotgun. 

Watching my opportunity, I shot at 
some birds in a tree from fifty yards. 
Betsy was at the foot of the tree, and she 
immediately started for the house. But I 
went in the direction of the birds and 
threw a clod so she could see it. She re- 
luctantly joined me, but kept in the rear 


He was not much for style, but steady for a pup, and he was not gun-shy 






instead of ahead. In flushing the birds, I 
alternated between clod and air gun, and 
sometimes used both together. I had to 
load, which gave her some trouble. 

This was all done slowly and with 
judgment, and the attempt was made to 
associate every movement and sound with 
the flushing of the birds. It took time. I 
did not care how long it took or what the 
result was. It was simply an interesting 
experiment. 

Betsy was now broken to the air gun. 
She accepted it as an aid in chasing spar- 
rows. The noise of the air gun would 
bring her running and anxious to hunt. 
I managed to kill an occasional sparrow 
and let her eat it. This was teaching her 
a bad habit, but 1 was 
willing to accept a bad 
habit for the privilege 
of getting rid of a worse 
one. 

The next step was to 
break her to gunpowder. 
It should be noted that 
when introducing a new 
sound that frightened 
her, as soon as_ she 
turned for the house I 
attracted her attention 
with a familiar sound or 
sight that focused her 
attention again on the 
birds. This policy was 
followed with great care 
in breaking her to gun- 
powder. 


NE fine spring day 

when migrating 
blackbirds were plenti- 
ful, I strapped a .22 
automatic pistol on my 
hip and, taking the air 
gun, whistled to Betsy. We entered an old 
orchard. After some flushing of birds with 
the air gun, I tried it once with the .22. 
3etsy turned with her legs doubled under 
her, ready for the homeward journey at 
high speed. I had made it a point to be 
between her and home when I fired the 
shot; so she now faced me. 

I had the air gun in my left hand and 
immediately fired it at the flushing birds 
and ran after them and by Betsy as she 
stood undecided. I paid no attention to 
her whatsoever. (Continued on page 71) 
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O begin with, I wish to make it 
clear that in no sense of the word 
do I pose as an authority on 
optics. Yet in the course of twenty 
years shooting different kinds of game in 
various fields of adventure, I have had 
considerable experience with field-glasses 
and telescope sights. I propose herein to 
describe . simple, every-day language the 
type of glass I have found most desirable 
for sporting use, and also to attempt to 
explain to the inexperienced how they 
may distinguish between the fine instru- 
ment and a clever fake. There is probably 
no part of a sportsman’s equipment re- 
garding the selection of which the aver- 
age man knows so little as field-glasses. 
First of all, one must ask himself what 
kind of a glass he needs. For what pur- 
pose will it be used or mostly used? And, 
what is by no means the least considera- 
tion, what can he afford to spend? A great 
deal depends on one’s pocketbook. 
Field-glasses are of two distinct vari- 
eties: the old-fashioned Galilean type so 
familiar to the yachtsman or race-track 
habitue, and the modern prismatic type, 
which in the minds of most people is im- 
mediately associated with the army officer. 
The former is really a short, double-bar- 
reled telescope with direct vision through 
a series of simple, round lenses. The pris- 
matic type indirectly reflects the field of 
vision through a series of mirrors set 
at opposing angles. 
The advantage of the prismatic glass 


is immediately apparent to any one who 


compares the two side by side. The 
superiority is principally in its compactness 
and its far greater width of field. 
Approximately, it will afford twice 
the field with half the bulk of the 
Galilean glass of the same power. It 
is for this reason that one so seldom 
sees a really powerful Galilean field- 
glass. A six- or eight-power instru- 
ment of this type, to be any good, 
must be of enormous size and weight. 
Such a glass is so ponderous that it 
is entirely impractical to carry it sus- 
pended from the neck for instant use. 
Consequently, we seldom see an old- 
type field-glass of more than 3%- 
to 4-power. The 6 x 30 prismatic 
glass will be not over half its bulk 
and will give double the field. 

In other words, if you placed the 
Galilean glasses upon a herd of cari- 
bou 150 yards away, you might have 
fifteen or twenty of the herd in view 
at one time, whereas with the stand- 
ard prismatic you would have possibly 
three or four times the number of animals 
in view. If you were using the glass with 
the smaller field, the most desirable head 
in the herd might walk away under cover 
before you picked it up in your field and 
observed the size of its horns. 
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Choosing a 
Field-Glass 


A practical article filled with information for the sportsman 


who needs a hunting glass 


By CAPT. 


I was once watching a herd of caribou 
on a high mountain burn and using a fine 
pair of wide-field 8X glasses. My guide 
was sitting beside me with an inferior 
type of prismatic glasses, which most 
guides buy. For some time we sat look- 
ing them over, with our glasses fixed on 
the herd and our elbows resting on our 
knees for steadiness. 

Then in the corner of my glass, I saw 
one fine old stag. I immediately called 
the guide’s attention to it. Afterward he 
remarked that it was funny that he had 
not seen it, as it was so much better than 
the rest. We checked up our glasses and 
found that I had forty-eight of them in 
view without moving the glasses from a 
rest position, whereas he could only count 
thirty-one. 


UPPOSE we had only his pair of 

glasses and, as we had watched the 
caribou for fully a half hour, decided there 
was nothing desired in the herd and moved 
on. We would have undoubtedly lost one 
of the finest trophies of my trip. 

The disadvantage of the prismatic 
glass lies in its far greater cost of manu- 
facture, due to the complicated and 
necessarily high grade of construction. It 
requires far more care and accuracy to 
make a reasonably good prism glass than 
a really good Galilean glass. The latter 
can be used with fair success even if 
they are a little out of adjustment. 

Prism glasses, however, because of 
their greater power, are ruinous to the 
eyes if not perfectly aligned and might 
cause very serious eyestrain. Therefore, 





Showing the construction of the prism glass 


it is of the utmost importance, when 
selecting a prism glass, to make sure that 
you are getting an instrument really well 
constructed. The prisms should be set in 
so firmly that they cannot shake loose. 

A glance at the accompanying illustra- 
tion will quickly show the construction of 


PAUL A. CURTIS 


the prism and the reason for its expense, 
which is setting the prisms in properly 
and firmly. That is why I have had one 
pair of prism glasses which I have carried 
several years and have subjected to the 
severest use in stalking game in the 
Rockies. They have been battered against 
rocks, suffered severe falls, subjected to 
heat and cold and rain and sleet. Yet they 
have never been taken apart to be cleaned. 

Imitations, which at first may seem as 
good, may develop loose prisms after a 
little jolting and rough usage, and be no 
good at all until an expensive repair bill 
has been paid. It is quite safe to say that 
there are aS many spurious prismatic 
glasses on the market as there are Swiss 
watches, and that is going some! If you 
are not familiar with cheap Swiss watches, 
let me add that they are in the same 
class as the Belgian shotguns which used 
to be sold in pre-war days by the thou- 
sands to unsuspecting farmers for about 
seven or eight dollars apiece. Every hock 
shop and sporting goods store catering 
to the people who want cheap trash has 
its windows decorated with glasses marked 
“Prisma” or “High Power” on one tube 
and on the other, “France” or “Germany.” 

In justice, we must say that there are 
just as mgny utterly worthless Galilean 
glasses for sale in the same type of shop. 
Only the Galilean glasses will sell for 
eight or ten dollars or whatever the chap 
who runs the store can get for them, 
while the prismatic will sell from eighteen 
to twenty dollars. As a matter of fact, 
one is as worthless as the other. Though 
of different design, they are cut from the 
same cloth, They are made attrac- 
tive in appearance, but are invariably 
out of focus or adjustment _when 
purchased, and become worse every 
time they are used. 

The power that is marked upon the 
cheap glass seldom means anything. 
Unless the glass is of some world- 
renowned make about which the 
prospective purchaser knows some- 
thing, he should take it outdoors and 
test it for himself. This any novice 
can do, 


ELECT an object about a hundred 

yards away and adjust the focus 
of the glass in question to suit your 
eyes. Then, instead .of looking 
through both barrels of the instru- 
ment, look at the object with one 
eye exposed and the other through 
the left or right barrel of the 
binocular, as the case may be. You will 
then see two images of your objective. 
Let it be a chimney or a small window, 
even a flagpole—anything of such size 
that it does not fill your field. 

Now, concentrating both eyes upon 
your objective, move your glass about 
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until the large image, which will be the 
faintest, overlaps the smaller and the more 
positive image. If the glass is marked 8X, 
it should magnify eight times and, con- 
sequently, bring an object eight times 
nearer than it would appear to be with 
the naked eye. Therefore, the large faint 
image should appear to be eight times as 
wide as the small definite one. 

It will be almost impossible to hold the 
glass steadily enough to make the images 
permanently overlap each other; so it is 
best to aim from a rest, with the elbows 
on a table or the back of a chair. 

You will find that many of the cheapest 
glasses of questionable origin will be 
marked 6X or 8X, yet the overlapped 
image will only be three or four times 
its actual size with the naked eye. 
This definitely proves that the glass 
is a fake. However, many glasses 
of questionable origin. and in- 
ferior quality do magnify as 
first-class instruments. They 
are, however, very deficient 
in breadth of field. 


F course, it should al- 

ways be borne in mind 
that the higher the magnif- 
ication, the smaller the 
field of view and the less 
illumination. So you must 
not compare two good 
glasses of different power 
and expect the same bright- 
ness, width of field and 
definition. We will come back 
to this subject later. 

If you insist on buying a 
questionable glass, it is best, if 
possible, to test it as to light and 
covering quality beside a first-class 
instrument. It is safe to say that if 
two glasses are presented to you, one 
costing twenty dollars and the other sixty, 
both marked 8X, the sixty-dollar glass will 
give you about sixty dollars’ more illu- 
mination, or brightness. On a 
dull or dark day it will make 
things look as if they were set 
out in bright sunlight. 

It is just as easy to test the 
field of two glasses as it is the 
magnifying power. Using only 
one eye, look at a building a 
hundred yards away from you, 
or, for that matter, at any dis- 
tance, but not too close. If you 
have to do it at close range, rest 
the outer edge of the field on 
a certain brick which you can 
easily distinguish, and count the 
bricks to the opposite side of 
the field. Then do the same with 
another glass. The one that 
shows the greater number of 
bricks has, of course, the greater 
field. 

It is more satisfactory to make 
this experiment on a number of buildings 
at long range. One glass might take in 
half a city block of buildings, whereas the 
better glass would take in the entire 
block. 

The size of the field of view with a 
prismatic binocular is not at all controlled 
by the size of the objective lens. This 
may seem surprising at first, but it can 
easily be proved. If you will look through 
one side of the binocular with a very large 
objective lens and measure how many of 
the buildings you can see, as described 
above, and then place before the lens a 
card through which you have punched a 
small hole, leaving a very small part of 
your lens exposed, the number of buildings 
which you will see will be just the same 
as before. 

The thing of value which is lost with 


A good glass is almost as important to the big-game 


Choosing a Field-Glass 


small lenses is high illumination, and this 
is very important to the sportsman. Small 
lenses, however, have the advantage of 
permitting the glasses to be more com- 
pact and a great deal lighter in weight, 
and this often means a great deal. There- 
fore, one must sometimes choose between 
luminosity and weight. And it does not 
follow that the glass with smallest lens 
is necessarily the cheapest. Greater ac- 
curacy of manufacture is required with 
the smaller lens. 

Another advantage of small lenses is 
that they afford far greater depth of focus. 




















Illustrating three different sized fields 


nea. SS 


hunter as his rifle 


Most binoculars, when correctly adjusted 
for distance, have to be readjusted for 
objects close by—that is, within fifty feet. 
Small glasses with objective lenses only 
15 mm or 20 mm in diameter, when once 
focussed for that distance, will also be 
correct for all objects as close as twenty 
or twenty-five feet and correct to infinity. 

Let us now consider the type of glass 
which you need. 

For THE RiF_e RANGE. To use in spot- 
ting targets, the shooter requires a high- 
powered instrument. It is only with the 
steadiest hold, under ideal conditions, that 
one can see the .30 caliber bullet holes in 
the white at a hundred yards with an 
8X prismatic glass of the very best quality. 
As the light changes they will fade out 
completely. Only the day before this was 
written, I was using a 10X prismatic 


glass at a hundred yards at The Camp 
Fire Club, spotting for a friend, and 
frequently had to readjust the glass, as 
the bullet holes would fade out. Generally 
the light is not right, or there is too much 
haze. 

A pair of 12X prismatics are fine if 
equipped with a tripod, but such a glass 
is fearfully expensive, and one does not 
require the large field of vision of the 
prismatic instrument for target spotting. 
Once the target is in focus, a small field 
serves just as well. Consequently I would 
recommend a regular telescope of the 
straight type, such as was formerly used 
by mariners and amateur astronomers. It 
should be of 24X and equipped with a 
tripod mount. A fairly good one can be 
procured for $25 and an excellent one 
for $50, whereas a 12X prismatic 
binocular would cost $150 or more. 
For Lonc-RANGE STALKING. In 
the Rocky Mountains for sheep, 
goat or bear, on northern trips 
for caribou, or on the great 

plains of Central Africa—in 

fact, anywhere one has to do 
his spotting at considerable 
range—I find that a light, 
strong 8X prismatic binocu- 
lar is by far the best. It 
should be a wide-angle glass, 
giving about 150 yards’ 
field at a thousand yards. 
_ Many sportsmen make the 
mistake of buying a pair of 
10X or 12X prismatics, be- 
lieving that because the glass 
magnifies so much more it must 
be better and bring things nearer 
to them, making it easier to select 
a good head from a herd of moving 
game. This is true under ideal condi- 
tions. Unfortunately, the conditions are 
seldom ideal. 
_ The trouble is that the more powerful 
instruments are bulky, have less lumi- 
nosity and a narrower field. Such a 
glass is also more sensitive 
to vibration. If one is breath- 
ing hard, and he generally 
is from climbing for sheep and 
goats at ten or twelve thousand 
feet, he simply cannot hold the 
glass steady enough for a quick 
look. He has got to get down 
and rest the glass on some firm 
base. 

One is constantly breaking 
over little ridges which afford 
a new horizon and expose new 
country to view. It is not al- 
ways practical to sit down and 
steady your glass. Furthermore, 
at such high altitude the wind 
blows almost incessantly, so that 
. often, even if one has such a 

rest, it is almost impossible to 
hold the glass still. 

You will notice that sailors 
almost invariably use low-powered glasses. 
It is possible to secure a Ene marine pris- 
matic, but these glasses are very bulky 
and they are very expensive. Few sea- 
men can afford them. The average 
yachtsman will use a Galilean 4X glass. 
He has less field, but he does not require 
much. He can just as easily find a ship 
on the open sea by sweeping the horizon 
with a small field, and neither the action 
of the waters nor the throb of the motor 
will pull his eyes out of their sockets by 
the strain created from the vibration, as 
would be the case if he were using more 
powerful prismatics. 

I have attempted on a yacht of two or 
three hundred tons’ burden, at anchor with 
the engine slowly running, to use the 
finest pair of 10X glasses procurable and 
found it utterly (Continued on page 82) 
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By 
EDWARD L. 


When the 


HE Junior Partner, shoving up 

the window, thrusts his upper half 

into the outer darkness—then as 

hastily withdraws it. “Raining 
hard. Almost a gale blowing,” he reports 
gleefully. As if in emphasis, a fierce gust 
shakes the sash noisily and flings dipper- 
fuls of water against the panes. 

Pat, the Floor Manager, curled up in a 
corner, looks on with indifference. His 
life is ruled by orders from a higher 
authority. Now he yawns sleepily—then 
rouses, and a hind leg thumps tattoo 
against the floor. There is a plaguey flea! 

A grunt comes from the Senior Partner. 
The mattress is soft, his blankets pleasant- 
ly warming, and the comfort of both en- 
hanced by the wail of the wind. What 
was that song of Harry Lauder’s? Oh, 
yes! “It’s nice to get up Q’ the marnin’, but 
it’s nicer to stay in bed.” Sensible people, 
the Scotch. Shifting luxuriously, he turns 
his good ear to the pillow. 

The Junior Partner looks with disfavor 
at the figure under the blankets, and then 
perversely enters on the destruction of 
its peace. Not for nothing had he made 
the long drive up the valley, with its 
clouds of waterfowl circling in the sunset 
over the flatness. Now he visions himself 
crouching in the blind under the same 
flocks, as they should loom  duskily 
against the early saffron that is the east. 
So the sash bangs down with double 
purpose, lights flash balefully, and the 
thumping of boots and equipment is of 
studied malevolence. 

The Senior Partner stirs. An eye opens 
to glimpse the sturdy figure slipping into 
a sweater—then closes again. If the young- 
ster would show half as much eagerness 
in the daily grind of life, his future is 
assured ! 

Youngster? There flood back memories 
of his own. Bitter days, when freezing 
fingers scarce felt the trigger. Bluebird 
days, when smiling sun brought disap- 
pointment. Sleet and tempest. Muck and 
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mire. Wet and cold. Hunger and thirst. 
Tired bodies pitted against wind and tide 
on the long pull home. Exhaustion stag- 
gering in toward the distant light in the 
darkness. 

And the red-letter days, when every- 
thing broke right. Days when the hot 
gun was set aside. Days when the hunter 
sat smoothing the gorgeous iridescence of 
the full bag, or watched the long lines, 
unmolested, swing close over the decoys. 

Red-letter days? Why, they were all 
red-letter ! Back from the very beginning, 
when the little boy trudged proudly be- 
hind the erect, keen-eyed figure with the 
old double-barrel ; when the brace of speed- 
ing mallards crumpled beyond the haze of 
the black powder; when, for the first 
time, he saw “Father shoot flying.” Then 
and there a neophyte was added to the 
fraternity of wild-fowlers. That was the 
day, too, when he had fallen into the 
creek and received the inadvertent baptism 
that is according to the ancient ritual of 
the order. 

Days beyond price, every one of them! 
And never a day when the weight of the 

game bag was the standard of reward. 
Strength. endurance, will-power, pa- 
tience, powers of observation, love of the 
clean things out of doors, ability to smile 
at disappointment, to wear success 
modestly—these were the real recompense. 
These the qualities developed by marsh 
and wave to make the solving of life’s 
problems easier. 

Why is a duck hunter? It takes guts 
to be one! That is the answer. A strong 
man’s game, not for weaklings or quitters 
—not for them the rushing wind over the 
frosted reeds that swayed in the red 
sunset, with the northern flight dropping 
in. 

“Well, we'd better hurry,” urges the 
Junior Partner, dressed and girded in 
half a dozen motions. 

A seductive click sounds as his gun 
parts snap together. At its irresistible 


waterfowl flight sweeps down the great Caltfornia marshes 


summons, Pat and the Senior Partner 
meet in the center of the floor. 

Below, the lunch room swarms. A 
motley clan, envisioned through the pun- 
gent haze from belching pipes. All sorts 
and kinds. Rich men bound for costly 
clubs ; wage earners on infrequent holiday, 
questing such sport as yet remains to 
open shooting. Alike in common interest, 
and in possession of hip boots and high 
hopes. Friendly smiles. Fellowship. Opti- 
mism. Cheery conversation above the 
clatter. Rain? “Let her come!’ Wind? 
“Wish she’d blow the roof off! Make 
them geese fly low.” This is the hardy 
breed that seeks diversion when elements 
are wildest. 

“Where ya goin’, Red?” ... “Well, 
the old slough of Joneses’ ‘Il be 
bout right.” ... “Say, you got it all 
wrong, fella. You'll never get no ducks.” 
... Glad to see you, professor. Meet you 
at the club.” ... “No, never got a thing 
out of Number Four yesterday. But oh, 
boy! They'll sure be there today.” ‘ 
“lo, Doc. Killin’ ducks ’stead of patients, 
eh?” . . . “Twenty-bore! What you 
talkin’ ‘bout ? Might’s well use a air- 
gun.” ... “And you'd orta seen Bill when 
I drug him out. Wet? Say!” . “First 
hunt, kid? Well, your dad'll make a man 
of you.” . “And when I let go on the 
old gander, he fell a mile.” 


ARTING waiters—reincarnations of 
Briareus, the fabled god with a hun- 
dred hands—deal out heaping dishes with 
incredible deftness. Food. More food. 
Calories by the bowliuls, in slabs. No 
ladylike snacks but honest nourishment, 
for these are wild-fowlers. Gulping down 
the last of its coffee, the crowd clumps 
out into the darkness. To the men of 
the marshes, the hour of daybreak is 
precious. 
The Firm follows. Dunnage is dumped 
in the flivver, and it swings south against 
the rain. Squalls tear at the top, and 
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buckets of water splash against the wind- 
shield. “We'll get ’em today,” exults the 
Junior Partner. 

This is to be open shooting. Not this 
time the club, with its hand- fed birds pro- 
tected against all but an exclusive few. 
Not today the professional guides,, whose 
experience and swarms of decoys are to 
be had at a price. Just old- fashioned hunt- 
ing, every man for himself. And the way 

of it is an affair of state, not to be decided 
lightly. 


O the veteran—one of the kind that at 
the end of the hunt resents the well- 

meant query of “What luck?’’—considers 
carefully. Luck! Success comes from go- 
ing fixed, at the best time, in the proper 
place, and being able to hit ’em. Luck! 
Huh! His cigarette stub goes overboard, 
and he spits contemptuously into the rain. 

“South from town five miles, then east 
to Wayne’s ranch. Guess the Lizzie can 
wade the mud. Those flocks we saw yester- 
day loaf on the slough of the club to the 
south. One end goes through to Wayne's 
place, with rice fields lying north. We'll 
catch the ducks as they come back to 
water after their night feeding in the 
stubble. Geese’ll be leaving the slough a 
little later, but they'll circle and come 
out high with the wind. Along mid-morn- 
ing, when they come back, the wind’ll 
pitch ’em about so thi at they'll lower when 
they near the water.’ 

W ayne’s grain shed, stacked with bulg- 
ing rice sacks, is the jumping-off place. 
Nothing beyond but unfathomable mud, 
irrigating canals, sloughs, cuts, rice 
checks, dikes and wire fences, interspersed 
with patches of dense tules to give variety. 
The partners shoulder back-loads of de- 
coys that would dismay an expressman, 
and head into a drench of howling black- 
ness. 

“Follow the road,” the rancher had 
directed. 

On the face of it, this is easy—too easy. 
Who ever heard of a road taking a duck 
hunter anywhere? There must be some 
catch in it. There is! The road, which 
begins so pretentiously, promptly narrows 
to a lane, dwindles to a cattle path, shrinks 
to a sheep trail, peters out into a rabbit 
track, and disappears under the tules. 

“Follow me,” comes from the Junior 
Partner, confidently, as he flounders some- 
where off in the darkness. 

Almost immediately are commotion and 
splash, and there rises the plaintive ap- 
peal to the Deity that is instinctive when 
icy water first flows over dry boot-tops. 
Then comes a game of 
blindman’s buff back to 
a rice dike — and an- 
other start. Sheep had 
grazed the embankment, 
and rain had turned its 
gumbo sides into forty- 
five degrees of slope and 
a hundred of slipperiness. 

The sober feet of the 
Senior Partner spread 
apart in the performance 
of a pas seul like that 
which made Pavlowa 
famous. For an instant 
there is suspense, with 
swift changes to the 
pose of the Flying Mer- 
cury. Then the law of 
gravity functions, to the 
accompaniment of im- 
precation. 

“Wouldn’t take a job 
like this for any money !” 
growls the Senior Part- 
ner, as the rain beats 
against his face and he 
struggles desperately to 


rise under his burden. “Why is a duck 
hunter, anyway?” 

The answer comes in the hissing of wings 
just overhead, and a confused mass of in- 
distinct bodies shows for an instant against 
the faint glimmer of light. 

“Mallards! Hurry up!” 

The slough gleams just ahead, and its 
strategic point is soon selected. To wind- 
ward, open slough with tule islets to break 
the wave-sweep. Inshore, rice-land puddled 
by the storm. Day is coming, and vague 
shapes are hurtling by. Hurry up! The 
blind goes here. Can't use the old goose 
pits—they’re filled with water. Hack off 
some willows and stick ’em in. Set up the 
counter display. Duck decoys twenty 
yards out in the slough. Goose decoys 
thirty yards back on the rice check. The 
boy that’s fixed for ’em is the one that 
gets ’em. Hurry up! 

Bang! Bang! Bang! One thump—one 
splash. “Two sprigs. Sneaked up on us. 
Got ’em both!” exults the Junior Partner. 

“Good work!” 

The boy has started well. Lot’s in 
heredity, isn’t there? One bird in the 
tules—a gleaming belly out there in the 
slough. Let’s see what the Floor Manager 
can do. “Here, Pat. Fetch!” 

Light in the east. 

“Spread out and stand up. Too dark 
yet for ’em to see well.” 

The partners face away from the wind. 
Here they come—singles, doubles, ae 
irregular masses. Ducks. More ducks. A 
hot corner, for the flight centers here and 
the wind blows it down. Again and again 
the guns recoil, but their noise is swept 
away by the blast. Ducks. Hundreds of 
ducks, fighting the gusts, hang almost 
motionless. This is easy! Then over-con- 
fidence is shaken, as others swerve, dart 
away before the gale, and the shot rips 
yards behind them. 

Pat, dashing here and there, brings in 
the fallen, and the pile grows rapidly. 
A dog that knows his game—one that you 
trained yourseli—doubles the pleasure. 
“Good dog. Drop!” 

“Mark north!” 

Sprigs crossing overhead. Two fall on 
the rice field, and at the word the re- 
triever plunges after. A gust catches the 
drake and whirls his body outward. Mark 
him! Down dead, at the tules seventy 
yards in front. Here come some more— 
get him later. 

It grows lighter, so that the birds can 
see. The storm eases a bit, and the flight 
lifts higher. Into the blind now. The low 
fringe of willows, not too elaborate, is 
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enough for its purpose. More, in this flat- 
ness, would draw attention. One can look 
through its thinness—but it breaks the 
outline. If the hunter is motionless, this 
camouflage suffices. 

“Back of you! Down!” 

A lone widgeon with the gale behind 
him. Skyscraper. Looks like a bumblebee. 

“Take him!” 

“Too far,” laments the Junior Partner, 
inert. 

An old gunner, long gone before, taught 
us boys how to shoot. Best chowder- 
maker and ducker in the world, we 
thought. Shrewd eyes, lean jaws, wagging 
chin whiskers with perpetual stains from 
navy plug, egg streaks and what-not. His 
quaint Yankee philosophy flashes back 
across the years: “Cross-flyers? Go like 
‘tarnation get out! Got to shoot ’em where 
they ain’t.” 

The veteran’s gun swings up. Not for 
nothing his ballistic training. Seventy 
yards—but fours can do it. Cross-flyer, 
before the wind—ten yards’ lead. Trajec- 
tory—hold a bit high. “Shoot ’em where 
they ain't.” Crack! Stone-dead in mid- 
air. Well, the old man still has his eye- 
sight, hey 

Selena. the squalls, there comes a 
sound like distant hammers. Other hunters 
—easy to locate by the flocks that swerve, 
climb and are well on the new way before 
the sound of the shot arrives belated. Two 
flank us each way, several hundred yards 
distant, shooting incessantly but with little 
profit. Go to it, brothers! It is the hunter’s 
privilege to burn powder—but those 
tiny dots against the clouds are out 
of range. 


ROARING sound of distant wing- 

beats breaks behind, like pounding 
surf. Shrill cries, in babel. Far to the 
south, a vast swarm rises in ascending 
spirals to float against the sky. Then, at 
the upper level, fragments, breaking off, 
follow each other along an unseen path- 
way. The geese are going out to feed. 
“Come in, Pat. Down!” 

Will they come our way? No... Yes 

.. No, the main flock swings eastward, 
with clamorous calls like far-off trumpets. 
But part of them head north. A burst of 
fire from half a mile down the fence line, 
and a long line of snow geese veers and 
heads toward us. Too far—too far. But 
look! A single bird, wing-tipped, leaves 
the flock and volplanes down. Three gun- 
shots off, and in such mire a goose out- 
foots the hunter. 

The eager spaniel whimpers. “Fetch!” 
orders the Senior Part- 
ner, pointing. A rush 
over the mud banks and 
a chase through the 
tules. Beating wings 
quieted by a snap at the 
neck. The great white 
gander lifted high as, 
with head and tail up, 
the dog brings him in 
proudly. “Some pup, 


comes in 
conviction. 


Response 
tones of 
“Some pup!” 

Spattering shots from 
the club preserve. Peri- 
odic volleys from the 
goose pits of the pro- 
fessional guides, far to 
the west. Let ’em have 
their barnyard shooting 
and ready-made sport. 
We play the game on 
our own. 

More geese coming 
out. One flock, not too 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Whether you call him a gooey duck, a goey 


OW’'D 

duck huntin’ this week-end?” 

asked my friend Herb. 

“The huntin’ season's 

yet,” I flipped back at him, by 
information. 

“There ain't no close 
ducks,” explained Herb. “Only one day 
in the year you can get ‘em, and that’s 
when the tide’s at its lowest, and then 
you're lucky to get ’em.” 

“Well, I'll take your word for it and 
oil up my gun.” 

“You don't need no gun for these ducks. 
Get a shovel with a husky handle on it and 
a change of clothes—that’s all.” 

“What’ s this, a diggin’ party? Suppose 
you got a couple of acres you want dug 
up and are lookin’ for some victims.” 

“If you come, you'll sure dig, my boy; 
make no mistake about that. Don't forget 
them clothes.” With that, Herb was gone. 

For some time I had heard that Herb 
had been making annual excursions to his 
favorite haunt for gooey ducks, but, like 
many others, I was convinced that he was 
kidding the troops. I had reached a point 
where I alluded to this new species of 
game as “goofy” ducks and leaned to the 
suspicion that Herb was goofy on the 
things himself. 

“Poor old Herb, he’s been raving about 
these gooey ducks for years,’ laughed 
Roy, who had also been favored with an 
invitation for the forthcoming hunt. “I've 
heard tales about these great ducks for a 
long time, but I've never seen one and 
I’m skeptical about them. No matter if 
he is pulling a woolly one on us, we'll 
have a nice outing, anyway. The Major, 
Doc, Pete and John have bids, as well as 
several others, and they’re like us—don’t 
believe in fairy tales.” 

It was arranged that we should sail 
from the Royal Yacht Club at Victoria, 
British Columbia, at 8 a. m., so as to 
reach our happy hunting ground in plenty 
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ot time. In order not to offend Herb, we 
all took a shovel apiece and plenty of 
grub. But as for extra clothing, that would 
be too much oi a good thing; so no one 
gave it a second thought. 

Herb arrived at the Yacht Club with 
his shovel and a grip containing an outfit 
that would have made a diver ‘blush. We 
snickered, and he popped off with: “Inside 
six hours you fellers'll wish you'd a grip 
full of clothes, and I'll lay to that.” 

The Shovel Brigade, as we humorously 
christened ourselves, set sail on scheduled 
time aboard the cruiser A/ic-Mac. Herb 
was the only man aboard who was fussing. 
The rest of us were intent on enjoying 
ourselves and making the most of the day. 

“We've just got two hours to make the 
spit, and there’s a strong run out against 
us,” said Herb to the Major, who was 
piloting from the cabin forward. 

“We'll have to push her then,” said the 
Major. “But things don’t look any too 
bright, as the clutch is heating up already. 
Too bad if we have to anchor for the 
day.” 

Finally we got Herb quieted down long 
enough to tell us a little more about his 
pet ducks 

“I know you’re a bunch of fat-heads 
that won’t believe anything I tell you, but 
perhaps there'll be one or two on which 
the information won't be wasted,” com- 
menced Herb. “About eight years ago an 
Indian told me about these gooey ducks. 
I was as luny on the subject as you guys, 
but I was soon cured. There’s just one 
bed of them that I know of, and that’s 
on the long sand-spit at Sidney Island, 
toward which we are now supposed to be 
headed and which we will no doubt reach 
if this packet sticks together. The bed’s 
only exposed a couple of hours, and you 
got to work like blazes to get ’em. They’re 
so hard to get, that’s why they’re so rare. 
They are a great delicacy. Some places, 
they tell me, they pay five dollars apiece 





ae 





or a geoduck, he is harder 
to bag than any of the breed that wear feathers 
like to go 


for them. The meat’s just like chicken, 
and goes great in a salad.” 

“Horse-clams,” laughed one of the gal- 
lant skeptics in the corner of the cockpit. 

“Horse-clams nothing!” thundered 
Herb. “You guys give me an ache. You 
could dig a dozen horse-clams while you're 
diggin’ one of these babies loose. I'll make 
every blame one of you guys sick about 
your kiddin’ before you get off this boat 
tonight.” 

“Go on! What are you raving about?” 
broke in the Major. “Hard to dig? I'll 
say they’re not. Let me tell you some- 
thing. Last year my old colonel and | 
went to the spit and dug thirty-six gooey 


ducks with our hands. You don’t need 
shovels for them. Quit your fooling, 
Herb.” 


Herb nearly exploded, but then it was 
the Major’s boat, and he considered a 
silent tongue better than a long swim back 
home. 
ss ES, and I'll tell you fellows some- 
thing else,” went on the Major as 
Herb tried to bend a stanchion. “I'll bet 
that to-day I'll dig them with my hands. 
If it wasn’t for my tender finger- nails, I 
could dig them twice as fast.’ 

Herb was on the verge of taking the 
bet when he spluttered, “Nope. Like takin’ 
candy from a kid.” 

When the spit hove in sight, Herb went 
below. He cast a pitying look in our direc- 
tion as he disappeared, and then we heard 
him mumbling to himself. When he re- 
turned on deck, he looked like a plumber 
ready for a very dirty job. “Now for the 
dirty work,” he said as he rubbed his 
large brown hands. “Come on, you dan- 
dies, and get those nice clothes ready for 
the cleaners.” 

The Major could not get the Mic-Mac 
within two hundred yards of the shore: 
so we had to launch the dinghy. The beach 
however, sloped away so gradual that we 
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could not get the dinghy within twenty 
feet of the water’s edge. 

“Come on over the side!” shouted Herb 
as he commenced to wade ashore in his 
gum-boots. “Might as well get a bit wet 
now and get accustomed to it.” 

We stepped gingerly into the cold water 
and watched our boots take their bath. 

On reaching the crest of the spit, Herb 
halted us. “There's our battle-field,” he 
said with evident delight. “As none of you 
skeptics know a thing about a gooey duck, 
I'll pick one out for you and let you have 
a good look at it and then give 2 you your 
lessons. And see that you do what I tell 
you. Now get ready for some real fun and 
work and a wet skin.” 

We trotted along and felt the water 
wiggle about in our shoes with each step. 

“All right, boys! Here’s one!” shouted 
Herb with a chuckle. He was in a better 
frame of mind now, for he was about to 
give our band of skeptics a cold bath. 

We gathered around the mysterious 
gooey duck. Herb was pointing at what 
looked simply like a two-inch rubber hose, 
sticking up through the sand about two 
inches. It had two holes in the end. 

“It’s got noeyes,” advised Herb, “but it’s 
as sensitive as a boil. Just touch that one.” 

Pete touched it with his shovel, and it 
disappeared from sight instantly, leaving 
nothing but the big hole. “That’s where 
they get the holes for the doughnuts,” he 
explained. 

“You couldn't get that one with a steam 
shovel,” said Herb, ignoring Pete’s jest. 

*“Horse-clams,” came the skeptics’ chorus. 


ORSE-CLAMS nothing,” flashed 
back Herb. “Here's a_ horse- clam. 
Look at its snout—only one blow-hole.” 
“Correct,” said Pete. “That's one point 
in your favor.” 

“Well, here’s a duck,” called Herb, after 
he -had proceeded along the beach a few 
yards. “Now I'm goin’ to tell you guys 
what to do, and I want vou to do it and 
then laugh afterwards, if you've got the 


Wet but proud. The party exhibit 
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stomach to do it. I’m going to get this one. 
You guys got to dig an island round the 
neck, about eight inches in diameter. As 
long as you don’t touch his snout or break 
the island, he won’t move. Three of you 
start diggin’, and three others stand by, 
ready to relieve them when they get tired. 
Yes, you'll get good and tired and work up 
a pack of blisters. And don’t stop till I tell 
you, cause I got the worse endofthis job.” 

Pete, John and Roy dug as instructed. 
They went down two feet and left the 
island intact. 


INE,” said Herb. “That'll do for 

now. I'll break down the island at 

the base and grab the duck by the neck. 

Then you guys dig and dig, like you used 

to dig in France when the shells were 
dropping like rain.” 

*“Horse-clams,” said I, more as a figure 
of speech than as a continued criticism of 
Herb. 

He gave me one mean look and snapped, 
“Tl fix you.” 

Then he went about his business. He 
stretched his 180 pounds on the wet sand, 
and we began to see the need of the 
change of clothes so eloquently recom- 
mended by Herb. When he was properly 
adjusted, he reached into the hole with 
his hands and began to undermine the 
island at the base. “Get ready,” he 
warned. With a quick thrust, he broke 
through the remainder of the island and 
made a grab for the neck. “I got him!” 
he hollered, and then admonished with, 
“Dig, and dig hard!” 

Three shovels threw sand in all direc- 
tions. The digging became harder the 
deeper we went. There was quicksand 
about three feet down, and the sand slid 
into the hole as fast as we tossed it out. 

“Dig! dig!” Herb kept shouting. “You 
got to cut off his retreat, or he’s gone.” 

The relief-shovelers went into action. 
They in turn tired and called for help. 

We dug feverishly for ten minutes. By 
this time, Herb’s face was a violent red 


and seemed to be swelling. He was past 
shouting orders, and hung on in despera- 
tion. He had slipped half-way into the 
hole and was up to his armpits in the 
quicksand. We could dig no longer, as 
the shovels stuck deep in the mud and we 
could hardly move them. 

“Have to let go,” said Herb reluctantly 
as he released his grip. 

We had to pull his arms out of the 
quicksand and, after an effort, wiggled 
the shovels free. 

“Where’s the fellow who said he could 
dig them with his bare hands?” grunted 
Herb. 

That particular individual was missing. 

“Horse-clams.” Once again I had 
spoken out of turn, but it was a pure slip. 
I knew right away that it forboded evil. 

“What?” Herb nearly threw a fit. “All 
right, young fellow. You get hold of the 
next one, and I hopehepulls yourarms off.” 

I tried to laugh it off, but it was a faint 
laugh. Herb scurried about, looking for 
another duck. “Here’s your meat, horse- 
clams,” he spit at me. “Go get ’em. I’m 
goin’ to do the laughin’ this time.” 

The Shovel Brigade sank the two-foot 
hole and did not disturb the strategic 
island. 

OW get your tummy wet,” hissed 
Herb. 

I flopped on my stomach, and the cold, 
wet sand used my shirt as a piece of 
blotting paper and made me feel decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

“Go careful now,” reminded Herb as 
I began the undermining process. 

“I got him!” I cried with a certain 
amount of joy as I felt my two hands 
clutching the slippery neck. 

“Well, hang on to him,” came back 
Herb, “and see if he don’t give you a ride 
through to China.” 

I got a stream of water up my nose for 
a start. I could feel the duck going down, 
and it made me think I had an elephant by 
the trunk. I tightened my grip, and the 


their first duck, known to science as the giant panopaea (Panopaea generosa) 
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sand helped to give a gripping surface to 
the elusive neck. 

“Dig!” I fumed. I was beginning t 
feel the strain. 

“We're diggin’,” was the reply, and to 
prove that there was action two shovels 
collided with my knuckles and made me 
sore. 

“Horse-clams,” mocked the cruel voice 
of Herb. 

“Horse-clams be blowed,” I stamme red. 
“T’ve got a vacuum cleaner here, and it’s 
sure suckin’ me through to China.” 
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Y arms ached from the intense 
strain of hanging on, and my hands 
felt numbed and clammy, too feeble to 
hold on much longer. The blood pounded 
in my temples. My nose was level with 
the murky sand, and I was still slipping 
into the hole. The Shovel Brigade had 
failed to cut off the retreat of the gooey 
duck, and as long as I held on it continued 
to drag me down. I was bent double at the 
hips. Some one held my ankles to aid me 
in the struggle and prevent me from slip- 
ping right out of sight. 
“Dig, dig, you blighters!” 
my last words. 

A shovel splashed my face with sand, 
and both eyes absorbed considerable. Herb 
was shouting orders, but 
[ could not make them 
out. My hands lost their 
grip. The slippery neck 
slid through my hands 
like a string of seaweed, 
and I could not grasp it 
again. I was_ rapidly 
passing away. Two hu- 
man derricks got me 
back to a sitting posi- 
tion. I was very weary 
—in fact, exhausted, in- 
terested in nothing. It 
had been a tough battle, 
and I had lost. 

Yet none of us had 
seen a gooey duck. Herb 
and I had felt them, but 
our interest in the pe- 
culiar creatures was 
keenly aroused, and we 
wanted a duck. Herb 
smiled broadly. 

We had to rest for a 
little, as the six mem- 
bers of the Shovel Bri- 
gade were well-nigh 
ready for the stretchers, 
and so was I. They sat 
about, puffing and blow- 
ing like bellows and 
looking at their hands, 
covered with blisters. 
After a little digging, 
the handles of the shov- 
cls became coated with 
sand, which cut the 
hands and brought up 
the blisters in no time. 

“Horse-clams,” I 
heard Herb call again, 
but all I could do was 
look tough. 

“Do ya_ think the 
Major can dig ’em with 
his hands?” he asked. 

I tried to grunt a re- 
ply, but found it easicr to wag my head 
in the negative. 

We bagged a gooey duck on the third 
attempt. Instead of putting one man in the 
hole to hang on, we detailed two, figuring 
that four hands would relieve the strain 
and get the duck quicker. It took plenty 
of digging at that, but the gooey duck 
could not make such a fast exit and in 
the end his retreat was cut off and he was 
left helpless. It was only a matter of time 
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before the duck quit kicking and gave up 
the battle. 

The Shovel Brigade expended their last 
effort. The two men in the hole wiggled 
and shook the neck until the suction be- 
came weaker. Then, with: a final mighty 
heave, the gooey duck came out for the 
party to have a real close-up inspection. 

What a tame-looking thing it was! 
There was nothing dangerous about it, 
and certainly nothing to indicate it had 
such tremendous suction powers. It 
weighed about eight pounds, with a body 
very much like that of an ordinary duck. 
The neck was about eighteen inches long. 
The skin was as tough and strong as 
leather. On the back were two large shells, 
fitting like a saddle. The shells, however, 
were not large enough to accommodate the 
entire body and neck. The thing reeked 
of the smell of iodine and was somewhat 
similar in color to that of the poison. 

The shells are used by the duck in sub- 
merging. They work in the quicksand and 
produce wonderful results. If gooey ducks 
could be trained, they would put all the 
vacuum-cleaners out of business. 

With one duck in our bag, we became 
ambitious to make a clean-out. Our system 
of attack was brought up-to-date and 
made more effective, with the result that 





Gooey ducks on spain all the kick he been taken out of them 


we got them more quickly. It was not 
long before the beach resembled a battle- 
field, great holes being spread about, much 
like the hole made by a German 4.7 shell. 

In one or two instances we augmented 
the hanging-on force with two additional 
men. When the two men holding the 
duck’s neck found that they were losing 
ground and were sliding too far into the 
hole, two other men seized their feet and 
held on, Then ensued a funny-looking 





tug-of-war, with the gooey duck invaria- 
bly losing out. 

During most of this time we had lost 
sight of the Major. He went off to moor 
the yacht closer to the head of the spit, 
as the tide came in. When we reached the 
head of the spit, we spied the Major down 
on his knees, delving into the sand after 
the tashion of a woman kneading dough. 
We were interested in his movements, as 
it was quite evident he had determined to 
show us that a gooey duck could be dug 
by hand. After our experiences with them, 
we were quite convinced that no human 
pair of mud-hooks could bring forth a 
gooey duck, either dead or alive. 

However, the Major worked away 
patiently. Beside him lay a gooey duck, 
stiff and cold. He calmly admitted that he 
had dug the gooey duck with his hands 
and continued to go deep after another. 

‘Bet you bought that oné off the 
Indians,” sneered Herb. 

The Major ignored the jest and went on 
with his digging. Instead of digging a 
wide hole and leaving an island around 
the duck’s neck, as we had done, he went 
straight down on the side. The hole was 
just the width of the handsand about eight- 
een inches long. The hands worked liketwo 
scoops. It appeared a very trying ordeal on 
the fingernails. He kept 
digging until he was 
down about three feet. 
Then he tried to drive 
in under the gooey duck 
and catch the body, pre- 
venting the shells from 
being brought into play. 


HIS process seemed 
so taine and slow 
that we deserted the 
Major and went looking 
for more gooey ducks. 
There were a lot more 
thrills and sport in our 
system, even if it en- 
tailed more inconveni- 
ences, aches and pains. 
It was not long before 
the Major gave up his 
means of excavating 
and joined. our party. 
He was soon a clean 
convert to our mad form 
of getting gooey ducks. 
We did not quit look- 
ing for gooey ducks 
until the tide had prac- 
tically obliterated the 
beds. By that time we 
were thoroughly wet, our 
hands were _blistered, 
our backs ached and 
our stomachs were mere 
vacancies. It took time 
to remedy all these ail- 
ments, with the excep- 
tion of the hunger 
situation, thanks to a 
good galley aboard the 
yacht. 

Herb cured himself 
of his wet feeling by a 
change of clothes. The 
rest of us had to stay 
wet until we dried out 
by the natural process, 
which was much too long for general 
comfort. 

“Next time you fellers get a bid from 
me for a party like this, see that you 
follow instructions and bring some 
clothes,” laughed Herb in his dry duds. 

“When's the next time?” we asked. 

“The next gooey duck tide is a year 
away,” Herb replied. 

“Plenty soon enough for me,” said 
Pete. “I'll probably be dried out by then.” 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


This month’s story concerns a large-mouth black bass from the Intermediate 
Division. It weighed 10 pounds 4 ounces and took second prize 


E go north for our big muskies, 

lake trout and brook trout. The 

northern tier of states and the 

southern provinces of Canada 
furnish most of the record fish of these 
species. But nature is sometimes a fickle 
and inconsistent dame. If we want big 
black bass we must turn south; and the 
queer twist of the thing is the farther 
south we go, the larger bass we may ex- 
pect to catch. This seeming inconsistency 
of proportion and size of different species 
of fresh-water fish only clinches the old 
adage that in fishing nothing can be 
proved. 

Because of the fact that large-mouth 
black bass do vary so much in different 
sections of the country, it was found 
necessary, when the rules of the FieLp 
AND STREAM Annual Prize Fishing Con- 
test were formulated, to divide the large- 
mouth black bass into three different 
classes. Those who are familiar with the 
Contest conditions know that the three 
classes are Northern, Intermediate and 
Southern, referring to the geographical 
distribution of the large-mouth black 
ass. 

A good illustration of how the large- 
mouth species vary in the different parts 
of the country would be something like 
this: If an angler were fishing in Canada, 
for iristance, and landed a black bass 
weighing ten pounds, the event would be 
a matter for exploitation in every small- 
town newspaper within several hundred 
miles. While undoubtedly an occasional 
specimen does grow that large, seldom is 
such a fish taken. 

Suppose our angler now shifts his posi- 
tion down to Virginia and takes a fish 
weighing slightly over ten pounds—ten 
pounds four ounces, to be exact, the 
weight of the fish in the following tale. 
The black bass would still be a large one. 
It is to be doubted, however, that there 
would be such great excitement as there 
was attending the fish caught in Canada. 

A ten-pound four-ounce black bass is a 
big fish; don’t mistake that. The fact that 
it “gained for its captor second place in 
the 1927 Fretp AND STREAM Fishing Con- 
test proves that point. As a matter of fact, 
a ten-pound bass caught anywhere is a 
big fish. 

Let us now move down somewhere in 
Florida. If our angler captures a ten- 
pound black bass, the people in the 
vicinity where the fish is caught are apt 
to say, “Yes, it’s a nice fish, but there’s 
some a lot bigger in the lake.” News- 
papers in the large-mouth black bass belt 
of the Southern United States are not 
in the habit of getting greatly excited 
about a ten-pound black bass. The copy 
they are most interested in refers to black 
bass weighing from thirteen pounds up. 
Those are really big fish, and it takes 
something around sixteen or seventeen 
pounds to get on the first page of even a 
small-town newspaper. 

So you see it is all a matter of relativity 
as far as size is concerned. There is one 
good feature about it, however, and that 
is, no matter where old Big Mouth is 
found, he’s sure to give you a run for 
your money. Mr. T. L. Petty, who caught 





the black bass described in the following 
tale, will attest to that. While climate ai- 
fects size, it has very little to do with 
the fighting qualities of black bass. The 
big fellows may be a little slower down 
South, but it’s the opinion of a good many 
anglers that this is the restriction brought 
on by size rather than being due to any 
climatic conditions. 

Mr. Petty’s fish weighed 10 pounds 4 
ounces, and had a length of 28 inches and 
a girth of 20 inches. It was taken at Nor- 


Mr. Petty and his prize-winning large- 
mouth black bass 


folk City Lakes, Virginia, on October 25, 
1927. The rod was home-made, the reel 
a Heddon and the line a Heddon. The 
lure or bait was a Zaragosa. Here is Mr. 
Petty’s account of the capture: 


AN INTERMEDIATE LARGE- 
MOUTH 


By T. L. Petty 
HINGS just naturally looked fishy 


that morning. It was the last week 
in October, which in our section usually 
brings as good fishing weather as any 
during the year. The air was cool and 
brisk; the wind came out of the west and 
tempted me to go fishing. I argued with 
myself; but on a day like the one de- 
scribed, what can a fellow do? 

Calling my friend, E. B. (Hooks) 
Carner, who is connected with an auto- 
mobile agency in this city, I laid my 
scheme down to him. He, too, felt that it 
was just too bad to have to work on such 
a day; so the plot was completed. 

We packed our outfits and left. Our 
machine was headed in the direction of 
Norfolk City Lakes, which are located 
about twenty minutes’ motor drive from 
the city. It was 9:30 in the morning when 
we struck Lake Smith. My son Thomas 
had also accompanied us; so our party 


consisted of three. Thomas agreed to row 
the boat, and within a few minutes w< 
were busily engaged in casting. The fish 
apparently felt the same way we did 
about the perfect angling weather. They 
responded nobly, and it wasn't long be- 
fore we started a nice collection of rather 
small bass and some good pickerel. 

While I took my turn at the oars Hooks 
hit them right and left. He got so ex- 
cited when a five-pound bass struck his 
lure that he dropped his rod and reel 
overboard while taking the big fellow off. 
We had to recover his rig, but he was 
happy and courteously asked to take the 
Oars. 

It was my turn to fish. I was using a 
little light casting rod which had been 
converted from a fly rod. It was really 
a very flimsy proposition for the big bass 
which subsequently tried conclusions with 
it. I had made only one or two casts when 
I felt a sudden jolt. The fish was ap- 
parently a big one. The little rod bent 
almost double, and I was forced to give 
line. A moment later there was a burst 
of water, and I saw the quarry, a fine 
pickerel, which later proved to weigh six 
pounds. That is a large one for these 
lakes. 

After that episode, I got busy casting 
again. I laid the lure opposite a clump of 
overhanging bushes. Then a geyser that, 
it seemed, would have shamed Old Faith- 
ful shot white water up around a spot 
that an instant before had been marked 
only by the tranquil ripples from the 
wriggling plug. This time it was a bass. 
And what a bass! He missed, then’ fol- 
lowed the lure and struck again. Once 
more he struck and missed. I cast again, 
but this time there was no response. After 
several attempts which brought no fur- 
ther results, we carefully marked the spot 
and then went ashore for lunch. 

In about an hour we returned to the 
same spot to see if we could not interest 
the fish. At the first cast, real live action 
started. The old boy came out growling. 
He rushed through the water and hit the 
plug. I felt the hook sink home, and then 
he headed for the open water, ignoring 
the bushes. This was fortunate for me 
but unusual tactics for the average bass 
of our lakes. It put me in a position to 
give him all the line he wanted. The little 
rod arched uncomplainingly under the 
strain. Mr. Bass ran at least thirty-five 
yards before I could turn him. 


HEN ai straight, hard run for the 

boat necessitated frantic reeling on 
my part to keep the line taut. But when he 
saw the boat he changed his mind. His 
second rush was as determined as the 
first and extended for about the same 
distance. I turned him against his will, 
but this time the little rod protested. 
Half-way back to the boat again the fish 
changed his mind and made another one 
of his determined rushes. This time it was 
more than the rod could stand, and it 
snapped at the first joint. 

There I was with a broken rod and a 
tremendous bass at the other end of my 
line. What could I do? I simply had to 
let him run. (Continued on page 83) 
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THE 
CONSULT 


ree’ 

The — epabbie’ * includes hare; ‘ 
in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie ch: 
veneoes ot ARE aDV 


oO) 
The Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Law 


eoting hours. 


‘quail,’ the bird known as “ 


in seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 
for 'y of game p officials may be 


the Beason 1928-29," anda 





Alebama.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 
oT. wl basting Very: in Mount McKinley National Park, Katmai 


Arizona.— Bobuhite, no . n season. 
Jec 


Arkansas 


California.— Deer (male, except spike buek) in Districts 2. 


Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, 


Delaware.— Dore, New Castle County, 
District of Columbisa.—Hunting permitted only 


an er Bay N al Monuments, and, except under permit of Secre- 
tary re Agric where, in Aleutian Islands (including Unimak Island), and 
other bird and game reservations, and on Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands 
Caribou north of 68th parallel and in drainage of Buckland, a. Noatak, 
and Selawik Rivers, Sept. 1-Mar. 31; south to summit of Alaska Range, 
Aug. 1-Dec. 31; south of Alaska Range, Sept. 1-Dec 31 Deer (male 
with horns 3 a? long) east of long. 141° only (southeastern Alaska), 
Sept. 1-No . Moose on Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak 
sang Lake, and portage from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak 
cep and goats on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goats on 
aranof and Chichagef Islands, no open season. Killing of females and 
young of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids and 
caribou fawns prohibited. Large brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; 











black bear (fur-bearing animal—including its br pn and blue, or glacier 
bear, color variations) in Fur District 1, Oct. 1~May 31; in Fur District 2, 
south of summit Alaska Range-Ahklun Mountains, Sept. 1-June 20; 
polar bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, and black bear in Fur District 3, and 
north of summit Alaska Range-Ahklun Mountains in District 2, no 
close season. (For definition of Districts, see Game Circular No. 5, issued 


Alaska Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska.) 

Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. White- 

wings, July 1S 

17 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 

Apr 30. Squirrel, May 
. 30. Gallinule, Nov 


— Deer (male), yl gobbler, Nov. 12-Nov 

gobblers, additional open season in State, Apr i= 
5-June 15 and Oct. I-Jan Rail, Sept. 

1- Nov. 30 





2%, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 444, 23, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in 
District 194 (mule deer must "have more than 2 branches to each antler), 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 134, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 144, 
2, and 214, no close season Mountain and valley quail, in District 14, 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no open season. Dove, in Districts z 
444, and 434, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30, (For counties 
in each game district see “Game Laws, 1928-29.") 

or em- 
ployee, may kill with shotgun on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or 
growing crops, but must report killing to — within 12 hours. 
Coot (mud hen), Oct. 1-Dee. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

Sept. 1-Dec. 1 

on marshes of Eastern 
Branch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 


Floride.— Deer (male) may also be hunted on Friday and Saturday of each 


Georgia — 


week during August. Ducks may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and 

Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jeffe » Counties on Monday, Wednes- 

day, and Friday only of each week during open season Rail, Sept. 15- 
30. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov Dove, also open in Broward, 

Dade, and Monroe Counties, Sept I -Sept. 30. 

a 

ly 








Foz squirrel, in Pierce eee may be 


hunted on T uesday's and 


no open season. 
hursdays 0 








Idaho.— Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, 
Lemhi, and Valley Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Clearwater and Idaho 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Binghy Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, 
Jefferson, Madison, Teton, and Washi: 

Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai 
— Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30 





ial license, fee, nonresident, $50, — $25), in Valley and Lemhi 
Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. Blk, in Ci learwater and Idaho Counties, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Bingham, Bonneville Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Teton Counties, Dec Dec leer, elk, mountain goat, moun- 
tain sheep, no open seaso Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, 





exce - as above. 
h 





in Boundary, Bonner, Koote newah, and Shoshone Counties, Sept 
16-Dec. 3 (See “Game Laws, 1 for local seasons on upland 
game birds.) 


Wiinete—Soueed, in northern zone, Sept on Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 


Kentucky.—Coot, Nov 
Le 


Maine 


1-Dee. 


(For counties in each zone, see 





in ———- zone, July 
™ Game Laws, 29. 
z ite Aug. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, no open season. Rail, 

t. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Commission may open 
season in 1928 on prairie chicken. 
1-Deec. 31. 

Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all parishes 

north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan Dove, 
also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


—Deer, in Androse n, Cumberland, a eg Knox, Lincoln, 
Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Hancock and 
Washington — Nov. I- 15; in ak y of State, Oct. 16-Nov. 


York Counties, Oct. = 








Hare, rabbit, Androscoggin, Sagadahoc, 
Feb. 28. (See also * “Game Laws, 1928-29.") 

Meryland.— Deer (male—having 4 or more points to one antler), in Allegany 
County and within game preserves | sed with 7-foot fence in Washing- 
ton County, Dee. 1- 15. Squirrel, dove, additional open season, Sept 

—Sept. 30, o—- in Allegany, Itimore, Garrett, Howard, aud Wasb- 
ington Count ‘ild turkey, Garrett County, Nov. 10, 193 


Maseachusetts.— ieee rabbit, 


a ae County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28; in 
Dukes County, Nov. 15-Feb. uropean hare, in Berkshire County, no 

close season. Quail, in Essex, * ol a ampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, 
Norfolk, and Worvester Counties, no open season. Pheasant, in a 
and Nantucket Counties, no open season. Waterfowl, Wilson snipe 

im Dukes and Nantucket ee and south and east of Cape Cod Canal 

in Barnstable County, Oct. . 15 





Mic: —Director of conservation may shorten or close season or other- 


eae ta —s 


higan. 

wise restrict the taking of any species of game wer Fag rabbi, 
hare, Oct. 25-Jan. 31, and ceome or jack rabbit, Oct feb. 15 Upper 
aha 4 rabbi -Feb 





— May 1- aaenie Oct. 1-Dec. 15. Dove, also Sept. 1- 
Sept. supervisors may shorten or close seasons. For 
local 5... ad to sheriff or county clerk, at county seat 


Montana.— Deer, either sex, in Beaverhead, Flathead, Glacier, Lake, Lincoln, 


Madison, Mineral, and Sanders Counties, rr} in part of Ravalli County, 
= 15-Nov. 15; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli iy Sept. 20- 
Yet. 20; deer, in Carbon, Carter, "Custer, Dawson, Ga Musselshell, 
MeCone, re. Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, s-— 
Btillwater, Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Fer; 
Gallatin, Glacier, and Pondera Counties, no open season. Elk, in Flathead, 
Glacier, Madison, Pondera, Teton, and parts of Gallatin, Lewis and Clark, 
— and Powell Counties, Oct “is Nev, 15; in part of Lewis and Clark 
‘ounty, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Granite County and in part of Powell County, 
x 10-Nov. 12; in Jefferson County (bulls only), Nov. 12-Nov. 14; in part 
of Ravaili County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and io Park County, Oct. 15-Dec. 20, 
unless shortened by po Acta in rest of State, no open season. 


partri 


Field and Stream—January, 1929 


OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a aged amg Nom date es Se 
on AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law unting 














Nevada.—Boards of county comnaiasloners may doctepate Aaya open season 


New ang — Deer, in 


New Jersey.—Quai!, in sin Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, 


New Y. 


Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct a 1. Cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 31. Foz squirrel, no open season. 
North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 
Ruffed grouse, no open season. Coot, no open season 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 


Oklahoma.—Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa, and Major Counties, 


Orego: 


Pennsylvania.— Deer, 


South Carolina.—Between September 1 and Thanksgiving Day rabbits may 


South Dakota.— Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, agar Perkins, Potter, 





Texas. aieieiils additional season, May 1-July 31, except in Austin, Bandera, 


Utah.— Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, 


Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin eae Jan. 1, 1932 
30. 


Virginia.— Deer, in Nansemond County, Oct. 1-Nov 30; in Dinwiddie County, 


ulaski Counties, Nov Q in Dinwiddie County, Nov 
15-Jan.15 Wild turkey, in Spotsylvania County, Nov 15-Deec. 31 

Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, rabbit, squirrel, and upland 

game birds fixed by county game commis;ions. n Benton, Kittitas, 


close season is given. 
me birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States tus, 


’ in the South; a — Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, Mey 
ickens, sage to 
ISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full A of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ABE OMITTED FROM Ty 





use (known as “partridge” 


in the North and 
Eas phoosents. “phan 





free, when ieoued, on 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


-Oct 31 instead of Or 31; may fix open 
seasons on pheasants and an quail; and they shorten open season 
on other game or close season entirely. Migratory waterfowl may be 
hunted only on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday of each week during 
the oj open season, and in addition = Oct. 12 and 31, Nov. 11, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Days, and Dec. 


Coos County, Oct —— ae in Carroll County, 
Nov. 15- _ 15; in Cheshire County, Dec. . 15; in Grafton County, 


on buck deer between Oct 





Nov. I- 15; in rest of State, Dec. 1- a Pri ale pheasant, in 
ag ge Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 6. ail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30, 


Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, March 15, 1933. Rujfed 
grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, M cer, Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, 
and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1952. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 











ame lLaws, 


15, except in 
Nov. 


‘ork.—Commission may shorten open season on game (see “* 
1928-29"). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 
towns a Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, Washington County, 








7-Nov. 19; in Greene County, Nov. ta 3 8; on own land in Dutchess 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of § . 1-Nov. 15. Shotgun only 
may be used except in i ‘ondack re wen yh in in Cobemnble, Delaware, Greenc, 
Orange, Rensselaer, Sullivan, - Ulster Counties. Varying hare, Oct. 15- 

Mar 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oc ion "31 For squirrel, no open season 
Qua il, in Dutchess, Greene, ore nge + Se Rensselaer, Sullivan, and 
Westchester Counties, Nov. 15-Nov 


1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov 30. 


season; in rest of State, no close season. Quail may not be hunted 
except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of cach week during open 
season and on ksgiving Day and Christmas and New Year's Days or 
the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 


no open 





n.—East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest 
of District, oo close season. untain or plumed and California or valley 
uail, in utes, Gilliam, Klamath, ¢, Morrow, Umatilla, and 
nice Geemaien only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. C8 oo pheasant, in m 
Grant, Hood River, Kiam Morrow, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, 
Wasco Counties, only on Wednesdays and Sundays, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; 
Matheur County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
West of Cascades: Bear, in Jackson and Josephine Counties, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. Chinese pheasant, blue or 
sooty grouse, ruffed grouse, or native pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, Lincoln, 
and Tillamook Counties, no open season; mountain or plumed, and Cali- 
fornia or Oe quad in Coos, Curry, Jackson, and Josephine Counties, 
Oct. 15 3 










only deer without horns and weighing 50 pounds or 
more may be killed. Prior to December 1, hunting permitted only on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday each week, except for ducks, geese d 
brant. Coot, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. Wild turkey, in Fayette, Somerset, and 
Westmoreland Counties, Oct. 15, 1931. 





be oe without firearms and squirrels without dogs. Doves, also Sept 
1-Sept. 3 


falworth, and Ziebach Counties, no open season. hinese, ring-necked, 
or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, serail white-breasted, 
or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage grouse may be taken under regulations of 
Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. 
n season. 


Deer, in Cheatham County, no o Rabbit, in Coke, 
















Hamilton, Hardin, wkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence 
Madison, ant’ oven Counties, Nov. 15-Feb. 15; in H and Me- 
Nairy Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in Hardeman Const, Bees oy 1 
in rest of ate, no fa season. Quail, in atur County, Dee. 
Feb. 20; , Dec. 10-Feb. 15; in Lauderdale and Nardia 
Counties, in Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in 
Madison County, Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in MeNairy County 20-Feb. 15; 
in Robertson County, er. 15-Jan. 31; in Sullivan “County, Nov. 2 
Jan. 1; in Washington County, Nov. 25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne and Monroe 


Counties, no open season 
Dove, in Claiborne As — spot RO open season. 
. 30. Gallinule, Nov 1-No 


al 
Wild turkey, in Lauderdale County ig oe 43 
Rail, .1- 


Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, Colorado, Comal, 
a Goliad, Gonzales, Guadalupe, Jackson, Kendall, Kerr, ig 
Lia vaca, McCulloch, Mason, Medina, Menard, Mills, Real, 

Saba, Schleicher, Uvalde, Victoria, and Wharton Counties, no close euane. 
Wild turkey, in Brook: ‘ameron, — Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, Starr, 
and Willacy Counties, Nov 16, 1930. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth, 


De Wit itt, Edwards, Fayette, 

















Donley, G and Wheeler Gattis ee ae 1, 1929. ae dove, in 
North Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov 1-Dec W hile-winged 
dove, in State, July 1- Sept 30. OW ‘aterfowl, coot, Wiison snipe, in North 


Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 


1-Ja Rail, Sept. 1-Uct 
31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct 


16-Nov. 30; it in _ .. Zone, a 1- 


Nov. 30. North and South Zones defined in service and Regulatory 
Announcements, B. 3. No. 70, obtainable from Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from Game, Fish, and 


Oyster Commissioner, Austin, Tex. 


Grand, Iron, Kane, 
Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit. Uintah Wasatch, and 
Washington Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, 

1-Nov 30. Gallinule, Oct. ai Nov 30 Sussadadenee may fix open 
pond on quail, grouse, and dov 





Gallinule, Sept 16-Nov 


Nov. 15-Dec. 31; in Frederick, King George, Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Ric ok Rockingham, Stafford, and Westmoreland Counties, no open 
season protected in national forest areas; bull elk only with horns 


lainly visible above the . in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and 





Klickitat, and Yakima Counties, and bull elk, 


in Asotin, Columbia, Gar- 
field, and Walla Walla Counties, Oct. 21 





PP 


to the Dep it of Agricul 


De 


West apa squirrel, unprotected. Quail, in Marshal! County, iy, 


Wisconsin.—Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa, Rat 
Langlade, begga and all counties north thereof, Dec. 1-Dec. 10; vor a 
State, no open Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson yt 
Milwaukee, Gonuben, Racine,’ Walworth, Washington, and W; 

, — no — op in rest —— oI 1-Jan. 1. Prairie dat 
mnated or 8: ——_ grouse), in rron, Calumet, Colu Coax 
ne, Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant —y 


. Green, lowa, Jeff Kenaity 
Crosse, Lafayette, Linces, Mantiowoc, "Milwaukee, Oneida, Gage 
Polk, Racine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, Vernon, Walworth, 


orth, Was, 








intgon, Waukesha, Waupaca, and Winnebago Counties, no 

in Iron, 3 nette, Vilas, and Washburn ey Pa 21, Tes 3S 

coot, Sept, 16-Dec. 20. Guvose, brant, Sept. 16-Dee. Comet 

1928-29.") Game Lan 
Wyoming.— Deer (male), in — het Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in a 

Carbon Counties, Oct. 15 in Big Horn, Crook, Ni bey 

akie, and — Decantan gm "1-N ov. 30; in Campbell and Cote, 


Counties, Oct. 1, t. 15. Blk, in Uses 
Teton, Sublette, Park, ‘and part of Fremont, Sept. 15-Nov. 30; in Shen 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. ; in rest of State, no open season. Male Moun 
sheep, in Park County only, Sept. 15—Nov. 15. Bull moose and buy 
antelope, commission may issue 106 permits pod moose and 1 | (000 for antelge 
Grouse (except rouse), in Campbell and Crook Counties, Aug iy 
Sept. 1; in Albany, Big Horn, Converse, Goshen, Hot Springs, John. 
Laramie, Natrona, ‘Niobrara, Park, Platte, Uinta, ‘and Washakie Counte 
Oct. 1, 1929. Sage grouse, in Albany, Carbon, Hot Springs, Liew, 
Natrona, Park, Sheridan, Sweet ater, ‘eton, Uinta, and Weston 
Aug. 15-Aug. 31. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gailinule, Sept. 16-Nov. y 


CaNaDa —C ‘ith Ci National Pate of Canals 
Ottawa, Ont., for 1925. amecdments to the Canadian Kegulation 
Migratory Birds. * 











Alberta.—All big game must have borns at least 4 inches long, Deer 
caribou, in ig came Leet odd of Rocky Mountains, poke any ae 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Waterfowl, coot, gallinule, yacksnipe, Sept 15 De 
except north of Clearwater and Athabaska ‘hivers, Sept. 1-Dee. 


— Sotasaite. upland game birds fixed annually 
¥ joh snag may i “obtained from Provincial Game Warn 
ull moose, in Atlin, Fort and Cariboo 





















— bia River), Oct. ~ vinee, no 
caribou, ir tern District, except in ——— 
jectoral Districts, boo Electoral lscetet wens of — 
except south main line Canadian Pacific Rail 
of Province, no open season. Bull elk (wa 
Electoral Districts and in ge ag —_ 
Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. open 
Male mountain sheep i Oe a E- District north of Canadian Nati 
Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts south of 
parallel and west of Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in Fernie. Cranbros, 
and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province » 
open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except between Coluniy 
and Fraser Rivers and south of main go oe ‘acific Railway ing 
Revelstoke to Ashcroft), Sept. 1-Nov. estern District (exe 
Vancouver Island), Sept. Sa 30. Mal le dese (cate, 7 Oe 
in Eastern District (except wi in North and South 
milkamcen Electoral Districts tod west of pry of Midway Mews 
in Grand Forks-Greenwood Elector rict, ry 
Nov. 30; in Western District, Sept. ras ‘ov. 30, pot in Nort! oat 
Saasuich and Highland Districts on Vancouver Island, = 15-00 y 
and except on "Geen Charlotte Islands and H sland, 
seaso jear (except white or Kermode: dear), in Eastern Dust Sept 
Western District, Sept Band-tailed pym 
30. q Eastern Dit, 


West District, west summit Cascades and ne 
Atlin Electoral District, except for migratory birds, east of the eum 
railw: ‘ard limit of Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great Ease 
Railw y in Lillooet Electoral District. Eastern District includes ms) 












Manitobs.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


New Brunswick.— Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islanks 
m season, but a resident thereof, under $1 license from Minister, = 
take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Nonresident, under special licens, & 
$25, may take two. bears, ‘nage 1-June A Waterfowl and rail, on ites 

in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 


Northwest Territories.—Additional season on caribou and sheep, Am) 
Sept. 30. Female caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat with yong 
at foot, and their young, no — season 


Governor General in Cosa 
may, by regulation, slter seaso: 


Nova Bcotia.— Moose, on Cape Breton Island, no open season 

. ag J py age under license from Minister, Nov} 
eb. uck, rail, in y, Shelburne, Queens, and Yarmouth Counts, 

and in Cape Breton Island, Oct. 15-Jan i ; aes 


Ontario. eo bel moose, caribou, north of Canadian National Ralw 
Sept. 15-Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway to Matte: 
River, aa Canadien Pacific Railway to Heron Bay, north shore le 
Superior, Oct. 20-Nov 25; south Canadian Pacific and Heron Bay a 

north Lake Nipissing and French River Gencege on St 














Algoma District, Nov 10- yg 25), Nov 1-Nov. 25; and south of Frew 
and Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5-Nov. 20. Waterfout, rail, coot, galmb 
north and — of French omy Mattawa Rivers and in all Georgian by 
waters, Se -Dec. 15; south, Sept 15. Bider duck, norhd 
cpumeedickeane Wiselipen line of Canadian National Railway ay 
Sept. 1- 15 

Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept 20-Dec 31 

Baskeatchew moose (males only), caribou, north of Township 


—Deer 
Nov 15-Dec. 14; south of Fouaship 35, no open season 





NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, parm 
plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or r 
and crow, unprotected), Sept. 20-Jan. | 

MEXICO.— White-tailed deer (maie), Oct. 16-Feb 15 (in mountains about tit 
lands); July 1-Oct. 31 (Gulf and Pacific slopes). Brocket or forest 


. willow grouse or partrilp 
‘atory birds (except wild pe 











oe. Mar 1-June 30 (in low country) Bear, Sept 1-Oct 31 Roe 
an -Peb 28. uck, goose, swan, Oct aa 28 ! pland plover, S¢ 

-Sept : 30. White-winged and other doves, Se; 6-Nov 15 Wilsnmme 
Noe 1-Feb. 28. Uther shorebirds, Aug. “Te Sepe 15. Pigeon, armaih 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Wild turkey, curassow, cojolite, peccary, Sept 1-Dee 
Pwr Feb. 1-Sept. 30. Anteater, _manapee. Nov t-Dec 3) Pay 
Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir, Nov I-Jan. 3 
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“What has FElto 
for 1929?” 


~ ~ the interest and eager curiosity 
of the entire outboard public will 
shortly be answered—and rewarded. 


Meanwhile — we pledge this: That 
never before has Elto presented so 
great — and so valuable — an array 
of solid engineering advancements 
and sparkling new refinements ~ ~ 


We further pledge that one major 
Elto contribution steps beyond the 
limits of anticipated achievement— 
and obviously asserts itself as the 
most notable single contribution in 
recent years toward the universal 
enjoyment of outboard motoring. 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
MASON STREET, DEPT. D, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


KILLS TO CARTRIDGES 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


HE Editor of the British Shooting 

Times, in the September issue, 

made editorial comment on that 

inexhaustible and always interest- 
ing subject—what percentage of kills to 
cartridges fired entitles a man to consider 
himself a good shot. 

To quote from Mr. Hughes, “About ten 

years ago there was a discussion on this 
question in the Badminton Magazine, and 
the opinion was then expressed that a 
man who killed forty per cent of the birds 
he fired at might consider himself a good 
shot. Lord Walsingham put it a bit lower 
than that, he considered that an average 
of thirty per cent was 
good shooting. All the 
same, we remember that 
when Lord Walsingham 
killed 1,070 driven 
grouse to his own gun 
in a day, his average of 
kills to cartridges was 
over seventy-five per 
cent. It has been said 
that, so far as driven 
grouse are concerned, 
an average of eighty per 
cent for the first week 
of the season, seventy 
per cent for the rest of 
the month and forty per 
cent for September may 
be ranked as remark- 
able shooting. Recently 
Dr. Wagner remarked 
on kills to cartridges in 
snipe shooting. In this 
connection, Mr. Stuart 
jaker says: ‘A man 
who gets one bird to 
every two cartridges 
expended may call himself a good shot, 
he who finishes up the season with an 
average of two in three is a good shot, 
while the man with an average of three 
in four is hard to beat and may be con- 
sidered a really crack shot.’ To criticise 
the foregoing standards; we think that 
Lord Walsingham’s average is rather 
low, to be a good shot a man should do 
better than that. The forty per cent we 
consider to be about a fair criterion. Mr. 
Baker’s figures for snipe we regard as 
too high; we doubt if it would be possible 
for any man to average three birds for 
every four shots over a season. We have 
been shooting snipe for over a quarter of 
a century and have shot in the company 
of some famous snipe shooters, and we 
are quite sure that they did not average 
three birds for four shots.” 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











The writer quite agrees with Mr. 
Hughes, W hile never having had the ex- 
perience on snipe which many Irishmen 
and some English sportsmen get on the 
bogs of Irene, nevertheless I have been 
fortunate at times to run into some very 
good snipe shooting here. I refer, of 
course, to the full snipe, which is er- 
roneously called the jacksnipe by some, 
but which is really the Wilson’s snipe, 





My host in bende with some a his retrievers 


named after the famous ornithologist. 

Ww hat is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and I must confess that the 
snipe has always been a very flattering 
bird to me. You hear so many shooting 
men comment upon how difficult they are 
to hit. The jack has never been a difficult 
bird to me; in fact, I really think that for 
the quantity of snipe I have killed my 
average is probably higher on them than 
on any of our other feathered game. 

I remember one day last fall, when 
shooting ducks near Lake Winnipeg, I 
came in early with my limit and walked 
a nearby meadow for snipe. It was blow- 
ing a gale and I had only No. 4 shot and 
a duck gun. Nevertheless, I grassed seven 
straight. 

Many a time while the guest of a 
sporting companion in the south, I have 


forsaken the battery on dull days when 
the ducks were not flying and gone ashore 
to walk a little bog adjoining his property; 
and I have quite frequently there brought 
in, under what are supposed to be diffi- 
cult conditions, four or five brace with 
an expenditure of less than a box of 
shells, 

Bobwhite, on which many claim a very 
high average, has always been my most 
difficult problem: why, I cannot say. He 
certainly is no more startling than the 
ruffed grouse or the pheasant, and yet 
I have always felt that my shooting was 
poorer on bobwhite (quail as we call it 
in the north and partridge in the south) 
than any other breed. 

Of course, it is obvious that in consider- 


_ing this subject of what percentage of kills 


to cartridges one has to 
take into consideration 
conditions, and, for that 
reason, it 1s practically 
idle to make judgment 
on one day’s shooting, 
such as that which I 


tors on’ which the truth 
depends, 


S Mr. Hughes says 
further on in his 
arguments, a bird that 
is difficult to a first 
class shot may be alto- 


second-rate performer. 
The good shot, if he is 
a keen sportsman, may 
attempt it, and he may 
not kill it. 
fellow will 
tempt it and consequent- 
ly his average is saved 
by this natural caution. 
This fall, in returning from my grizzly 
hunt in Alberta, I went to shoot with an 
old associate in Saskatchewan. We had 
a famous pass between two lakes from 
which to gun—a narrow strip of land, 
so narrow that the birds hardly ever fell 
on land, Practically all day long the ducks 
flew across from one lake to the other in 
every direction. In one morning by eleven 
o'clock I had killed my limit and collected 
thirteen different varieties, including, 
widgeon, gadwall, black ducks, spoonbills, 
ruddies, teal, scaup, mallard, canvasback, 
redhead, pintails, and other varieties. 
Some of these ducks are large and 
others are small; some are fast flyers 
and others are slow; some have a short, 
fast wing beat and others havea long, slow 
wing beat, and this variation in size and 
pace makes it very difficult to judge 
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A Pledge 
forl929 


[4st YEAR, over 5,000 
sportsmen ordered Evin- 
rudes too late to get one. 
We pledge for 1929 a con- 
tinuance of the same fine 
Evinrude qualities of speed 
with endurance and easy 
starting with maximum pow- 
er, that this finest tribute of 
all may again be paid:“Evin- 
rudes are so good that there 
are not enough to go around.” 


Melbourne, Australia, Nov. 
19th, 1928—Evinrudes make 
clean sweep of Class C and 
Free-for-All, Nov. 10th and 
again Nov. 17th. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
124 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


~World’s Fastest Twin 38.436 M. P. H. 


* Four Models—Speeditwin, Fastwin, Fleetwin, Sportwin 


EVINRUDE 





Evinrude Factory Branches—Sales and Service: $12 Second Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 1st Street Near Front, Norfolk, Va. 115 E. 23rd Street, New York City 
259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 124 Second Street, Portland, Oregon 79 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 
6304 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 64 King Street, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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There’s Your Target 
Sharp and Clear! 


OOK through a Lyman Aperture 
Rear Sight and see the object aimed 
at while the front sight centers on the 
object instantly and automatically. 
That's the easy way to improve your 
accuracy and enjoy shooting. Right 
now there’s a pair of Lyman Sights 
ready for your gun. Ask your dealer 
or write us. 







The Lyman 1A Tang Sight. Two 
sizes of aperture, instantly inter- 
changeable. Locks in shooting 
position. For Win., Sav., Rem., 
Stevens, Marlin, etc. $4.50 





No. 3 Hunting Front Sight 
Ivory Bead. Good in any 
light. $1.00 





New 48T Microm, 
rec. sight for Win. 
52, .22 cal. $11.50 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


Complete Lyman 
Sight Catalog 
sent tor 10¢ 








Hoffman Arms Co. 


P. O. Box 958 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
Magnum rifles, single and double-barrel 
trap and field guns, rifle barrels in all cal- 
ibers with guaranteed accuracy, restock. 
ers’ and shooters’ supplies. Restocking 
and remodeling. All guns made in our own 
factory. Best work only. Our Magnum 
rifles choice of all big-game hunters; 
used by the Roosevelt, Waldon, Wade, 
Sutton and Morden expeditions. If you 
want the best, write us for further in- 
formation and _ descriptive literature. 

















OU'LL say it too: “No 
i excuse for a rusty gun.” 
" After shooting, clean the bore 
| with Hoppe’s No. 9. There'll 
be NO RUST. No leading or 
metal fouling, either. At your 
Dealer's. Cleaning Guide 
FREE. 


Send 10cin stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
for sample 2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AORN LS AS LIE TE LITT 
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their speed and height. An old canvas- 
back comes bustling across the pass 
with the wind under his tail as if he 
had a date with Nellie for breakfast 
down at the marsh at the foot of the 
lake and was ten minutes late. It seemed 
almost impossible to lead some of them 
sufficiently. 

A few minutes later an old spoonbill, 
or a sprig, would come cautiously beating 
up the wind, looking around to see who 
was there. It was decidedly the most 
sporty shooting I had ever contended with, 
and at the end of four days of it, in 
taking a count of my shells and the birds 
bagged I had expended exactly two and 
one-half shells per bird. 

This on the face of it would appear to 
be remarkably good shooting, and I am 
not so self-conscious that I won't admit 
that it was good shooting. On the other 
hand, there were certain factors which 
assisted me. We had three excellent Irish 
water spaniels for retrievers. We hardly 
ever had to shoot.a shot at a cripple on 
the water, I don’t believe I fired more 
than twenty-five shells in ten days at 
cripples, and we hardly ever had a bird 
get away; if they were hit hard enough 
not to dive and swim faster than the dogs 
could swim they were collected. There 
are certain conditions where this is im- 
possible, or where a man has to shoot 
cripples over again on the water, and it 
is a very easy thing to shoot three or four 
shells at one cripple before you lay him 
out, which plays havoc with the average. 


FEW days later, for the variety of it, 

I went up to shoot a marsh at the 
head of the lake. About three o'clock in 
the afternoon the gadwalls and mallards 
started to fly in. I killed four doubles and 
three singles without making a miss. The 
birds were hovering over my decoys just 
like balloons. Any child could have killed 
them. 

I promptly went back to my pass shoot- 
ing and stayed there. The marsh shooting 
was too easy to be called sport, but it 
would have built up a magnificent average. 

There are a few sportsmen, and I am 
glad to say that I think there are only 


a few, who I might call percentage 
shooters. They are particularly prevalent 


among the partridge and woodcock hun- 
ters. These are the fellows who will tell 
you that they went out and killed seven 
or eight ruffed grouse last week with 
seven or eight shots. I am always sus- 
picious of these men. There is no man on 
earth who can keep up anything like that 
average. 

People have told me of men who never 
miss a ruffed grouse. Show me such a 
man and I'll stake my chances of heaven 
upon it that he doesn’t shoot at one-third 
of the birds that fly in front of him. He 
either says they are impossible, or he 
couldn’t get on them in time, or something 
else. A really good shot under some con- 
ditions can make a very fine score; but 
the sportsman who is out for sport and 
throws his load of shot at every bird 
that gets up within fair range would have 
a much better time, and he is a very good 
shot indeed if on ruffed grouse he brings 
in one bird at the end of the season for 
every four shells expended. 

On duck shooting, taking it as a whole, 
irrespective of how you are shooting—on 
point or marsh, battery or pass—if at the 
end of the season, not counting just your 
red-letter days, you have collected one 
duck and put it away in the icebox for 
every three shells that you bought at 
the sporting-goods store, my hat’s off to 
you. You are a first-class shot. 

If on quail shooting and snipe shoot- 
ing you can average through the season 





two to two and one-half shells per bird 


you are a good shot. If you can average 
two shells a bird you are a very good 
shot. If you can average one and one-half 
shells to a bird you are an expert. 

There are many other things which go 
to make a good average. I learned this 
in shooting for the field trials. If a man 
had some other excuse than just his 
keenness to kill game to make him shoot, 
such as the live bird pigeon shooters did 
in the old days, when they shot for heavy 
stakes, he probably would shoot with such 
concentration and pent up energy that 
he would gain better results. Few of us 
go out to shoot with that feeling. 

I have shot for a great many field trials 
in the last four years; in fact, a total of 
some seventeen or eighteen days. I have 
frequently had some of the gallery of on- 





Pairing them off! 


lookers say “how can you shoot that 
way? I should think it would be terribly 
hard to shoot before three or four hun- 
dred pairs of eyes.” As a matter of fact, 
it isn’t at all. I would be flattering my- 
self if I said so. I know that at the end 
of the day I am tired, I know that I feel 
quite let down and exhausted after a 
couple of tense days of it, when you 
know that if you miss a bird you may 
do some noble dog, or some conscientious 
trainer who has worked hard, a serious 
injustice. That makes me keener than I 
would ever be if I went out to shoot just 
for my own pleasure on ducks, or any up- 
land game, and as a result under such con- 
ditions I discovered that I shot better than 
I actually knew how. 


HE first time I went to Fisher’s Is- 
land to shoot in the field trials there 
my knees were trembling under me when 
I walked out, back of the first dog un- 
leashed. I felt that I would never be able 
to get that gun off when a bird flushed 
in front of me. I missed one bird that day, 
made a clean score on the second day— 
a total of some thirty-six pheasants and 
ten or twelve ae hares killed. I don't 
mean by this that I didn’t use my second 
barrel, but I never shot at anything that 
escaped. As at least three-quarters of the 
time I didn’t use my second barrel I 
couldn’t possibly have done worse than 
four birds to five shells. 
Now, one might say that English pheas- 
ants over dogs are much easier than other 
varieties, but the springer hustles them 
out faster than any other bird dog; and 
when you take into consideration the fact 
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that in shooting over these dogs, to give 
them every advantage, one must take the 
yery longest opportunities afforded, fre- 
quently shots which in the field you would 
pass up and go and flush the game a 
second time. I can assure you that it 
went a long ways to make it as difficult 
as any other form of sport. There was 
also the mental hazard of one of the 
inexperienced gallery getting off to one 
side where he didn't belong, and one 
always had to watch out sharply where 
one was shooting. 

Shooting just a few weeks ago at the 
Cornwall Field Trials, my partner, Mr. 
David Wagstaff, and I went through the 
first morning and shot down fifteen pheas- 
ants without either of us dirtying the left 
barrel of our guns. In the afternoon we 
went clean until quite late when the light 
became poor and, I believe, we missed 
one each. I have shot with this same gentle- 
man informally over the same ground and 
I never was able to make anything like 
as good a score. It all goes to show that 
what we have to do we frequently can do. 

To sum up this ever-important sub- 
ject, I think it is a very bad thing to 
allow yourself to become a percentage 
shooter—a man who is shooting for an 
average. You are liable to spoil your sport 
by doing so. You will welcome easier 
shots and you will be apt to avoid the most 
difficult ones. 


THINK some of the best fun I had 

shooting in Saskatchewan was togoout 
to the pass with my Irish friend on a raw, 
windy day, when there were few birds 
flying, and stand there, trying to wipe 
each other’s eye at birds which were 
practically at the limit of the twelve- 
gauge gun. On that day you can rest 
assured that averages went all to pieces. 
I don’t think that I ever fired at a bird 
under forty yards—I may have shot at 
them from there up to sixty, though I 
seldom shoot at sixty yards—but I know 
quite well that my bag must have repre- 
sented about six ducks to forty-five shells, 
and, after all, I had much more fun do- 
ing it. 

Since starting this article I had the 
honor of being one of ten guns invited 
to participate in a shoot on what is easily 
one of the biggest private preserves in 
North America. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, myself included, these gentle- 
men were all international sportsmen who 
had had a wide experience shooting driven 
game in Scotland and Europe. In fact, 
two of them had only just recently re- 
turned from their own moor which they 
rented in Scotland. 

Our bag for the day consisted of 510 
ducks and three hundred pheasants with- 
out the pick-up which would be made the 
next morning by the game keepers and 
would invariably add about one hundred 
birds to the bag. 

The shooting was quite similar to that 
universally adopted in England, or Scot- 
land. About seventy-five beaters are em- 
ployed to drive the game over the butts 
to the waiting guns, each shooter stand- 
ing with a loader behind to load a second 
gun and hand it back to him. In a shoot 
of this kind it is quite obvious that when 
the owner has reared his game at a cost of 
$5.00 to put a bird over the guns, he 
doesn’t look kindly upon the duffer who 
misses a lot of it, for a great deal of this 
game is so badly scared that it leaves 
the estate. In consequence, one is not en- 
couraged to conserve ammunition. Our 
host I am sure would much rather see 
aman burn up 75 shells and kill 25 birds 
than use a box of shells and only kill 
fifteen. ; 

We were fortunate enough on the two 
duck drives which were organized for 





FAMOUS PRODUCTS OF 
THE GUNSMITH’S ART 


HE fathers and grandfathers of the master crafts- 

men now in the Remington Arms Factory were 
the leading gunsmiths of their time. They estab- 
lished a tradition of fine workmanship and gave 
Remington Fire Arms the position of leadership 
that they maintain today. 






















The Remington Model 11 Autoloading 
Shotgun is a fine example of the expert 
gunsmith’s art. It has been the leading 
autoloader for years. Because of its stur- 
dy construction and mechanical perfec- 
tion it is safe, smooth, and certain in 
its operation after firing thousands 
of rounds of the heaviest longrange 
loads. It is light, has graceful lines, 
and is beautifully finished. Truly 
the last word in an autoloading 
shotgun. At your dealer’s. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 
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Remington Nitro Ex- 
press shells will outshoot 
shell for shell any other 
make or brand of long 
range loads on the mare 
ket. With the Model 11— 
the best combination for 
ducks and geese. 


The Remington Auto- 
loading Shotgun. Model 
II 12-gauge only. Stand- 
ard Grade, Price $56.75. 





© 1929 R. A. Co. 
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Prevents Corrosion 


All metal surfaces, even the highly polished barrel of your 


shotgun or rifle, has “pores” whic 


microscope. 


are easily seen under a 


In these tiny pores corrosion begins, usually from moisture. 


3-in-One is highly penetrative, sink- 

ing into the pores of the metal— 
filling them up and keeping out 
moisture. Heavy oils and grease 

simply stay on the surface and only 
artially protect or are easily rub. 
ed off. 


Before starting out for a day’s shoot- 
ing, rub 3-in-One all over barrels 
and stock to protect from rain, snow 
and moist hands. 


After cleaning, swab the barrels with 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 130 


34 Years of Continuous Service 


3-in-One to prevent corrosion inside. 


Also oil all moving parts with 3-in- 
One. Then they won’t wear out and 
jamming will be unknown, 

3-in-One is sold by sporting goods, hard 
ware, auto accessory, drug, grocery and 
general stores in two size Handy Oil 
Cans and three size bottles. Don’t accept 
any ordinary mineral oil. Insist upon 3 
in-One. The Big Red “One” on the label 
is your protection. 

FREE—Generous sample, special 
3 Shooter's ircular and Dic 
tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


William St., New York City, N. Y. 


5887 
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trips and enjoy 


attendant required. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE TARGET 


Entire outfit easily transported in a shoe box! Take it with you on 
7 } shooting whether game flies or not! 

O Indestructible Targets, with their light, durable spiral rotator, are 

guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded. No special ey 2 or 

clease your own target. Use any gun from 

410 to 12 guage. Costs but a few dollars and lasts indefinitely. BUT DOES NOT BREAK 


Write for particulas—ALEXANDER McMILLAN CO., Pasadena, California 


Flies like Quail FALLS APART WHEN HIT 


Is Not Thrown 
—Great Sport! 


<-> 
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Here’s a 12 gauge 32 inch HAMMERLESS \_YJ 


Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 
pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as 
shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull 

and all for $35.00. Game guns $16.00 to $28.25. 
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LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


ITHACA, N.Y, 


BOX 14 








our entertainment to establish a ney 
record for the shoot. Each drive laste 
fifteen minutes, in which time ten gyn; 
killed 510 birds as mentioned heretofore 
On my first drive I occupied one of the 
end butts where the birds did not come 
over as in other sections of the groungs 
and I made a notation at the end of 
the fifteen minute period when yz 
ceased firing that I had killed fourteen 
ducks with twenty-four shells. On the 
second drive, however, I was in the thick 
of it in what one would call a hot corner. 
Ducks were coming over me in a constan; 
stream. One couldn’t change guns rapidly 
enough to take all the opportunities aj. 
forded him, yet they were all singles or 
pairs. This time I burned up ammunition 
faster than I ever have before in my life. 
I found when I got through that I used 
84 shells in fifteen minutes to account 
for approximately thirty birds. In view 
of the fact that one was taking every 
chance at very high and very fast ducks, 
I consider this rather good. 


HERE was one gentleman on my 

left who I had sufficient time to no- 
tice was performing in remarkably fine 
style. He had just returned from England 
where he had been shooting steadily from 
the 12th of August and was in excellent 
form. On two occasions he had three 
birds dead in the air at one time. I asked 
him afterwards how many birds he had 
killed and on the last drive when he killed 
forty-five birds he had consumed 125 
shells. I consider this expert shooting 
which it would be very, very hard to beat, 
and I doubt that a greater percentage of 
ducks were ever killed in America in such 
a short period. 

Driven pheasants are not considered 
by the experts of Europe difficult birds 
but it is admitted it is darn hard to get 
the knack of it. In view of their length 
and because of their habit of setting their 
wings and pitching down after they have 
crossed the high woods over which they 
are driven, they are the most difficult 
mark until one becomes used to them. | 
felt very much embarrassed by my shoot- 
ing at the time and yet when I finished 
up my day I found that I used 310 shells 
to account for a total of approximately 
eighty head of game. Under the rather 
novel condition, when I had made my 
check-up I felt much better about it and 
this I believe is the only reasonable ex- 
cuse for keeping a record of your per- 
centage of shots to kills. If you keep it 
honestly, it is a certain check upon your 
own ability. 


NE can be pardonably suspicious 
about the fellow who brags about his 
average. There are a good many of them 
who write in here to ask me a question 
about a gun that can be asked in one sen- 
tence and then take about five paragraphs 
of somebody else’s time in telling me how 
many birds they killed and how many 
shells they shot in the last week. My 
answer is the same as it always has been: 
the percentage of kills in America that 
entitles a man to consider himself a fair 
shot is one to four; the percentage of 
shells which entitles a man to consider 
himself a very good shot is one to three. 
This doesn’t mean one variety of game 
under one condition on one day. I am talk- 
ing about the chap who shoots thirty days 
during the year and shoots wildfowl and 
upland game under every condition and at 
every available opportunity without hedg- 
ing on a shot. If he has got a head of 
game registered for every three shells 
my hat’s off to him, There are quite a 
few that can do it, but from a com- 
parative point of view they are not s0 
plentiful as one might believe. 
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COME TO Seq [sland Beach 


SAINT SIMONS ISLAND, GEORGIA (Midway 6 s h and Jacksonville) 





~ SEA ISLAND BEACH is on 
“Where Indian Summer the Florida Passage and the 
New Atlantic Coastal High- 


a t h Ww d d 
Spends the Winter” a ie Dae hee 
Brunswick. 


. , ; ft can be reached by DeLuxe 
For men who love Gun, Rod and Golf the trains via the Seaboard Air 


’ Line, the Atlantic Coast Line 
South opens a new playground. onl ie tes Ee 


Where the Spanish flag flew for the last time on Hose York Desrois Chicas 
the Eastern seaboard .. . and French nobility end ell northern cities. 
found refuge from the soldiers of Robespierre 
..»hunt deer, fox, wild turkey, quail, duck and 
possum in a 60,000-acre preserve ... and 908 
schools of channel bass, trout and sheepshead 

lay in the streams and challenge your skill sae 
bea Island Beach, new paradise for sportsmen and 
their families. 
























Open now ... with a charming new hotel—_THE 
CLOISTER_on Sea Island Beach, fronting the 
Atlantic. Architectural charm of old Spain with 
all modern hotel comforts and appointments. 
Private bath in every room. Cuisine that cannot 
be excelled—the famous Diamond-back terrapin, 
shrimps and oysters from our own beds; fresh , : 
vegetables from the historic Hamilton plantation. . 

Here Southern Sunshine and tropical sea breezes The Cloister Hotel 


add warmth and health to winter days, with a Sea Island Beach 
pep and tang in the air that invite you to rest & Sheet bed te conte 
an play. shine. In the semi-tropics—where 


you may spend two weeks or a 

A delightful home colony where ous of un- captidibiginn auabaeatee te 
usual charm, attractively furnished, will lure you sa ena 

to spend the winter. . N nin 

Pe oe \ ¢' ‘ 
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If you want the widest range of diversion ... a new adventure a day... 
hunting, fishing, golfing, boating, swimming, horseback riding and tennis 
... in Nature’s most beautiful setting, come now to the Cloister Hotel, 


Sea Island Beach, St. Simons Island, Ga. Write today for full descriptive 


literature. 
SEA ISLAND COMPANY 
St. Simons Island, Georgia. New York Office: Savoy-Plaza Hotel. Tel. Regent 8872 
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FILSON MACKINAW 
CRUISING COAT—The Number 80! 


Man! Here’s cozy outdoor protection. There’s comfort 
ive spacious pockets—one large one 
across the back. These striking color combinations—red 
and black plaid, green and black plaid, or plain blue. 
You'll appreciate this value at $10.00, Order one inch 


in its roominess. 


larger than white collar measure. 


Still manufacturing the Famous Filson $15 line—same 
type garment, finest wool, in plain red or red and black 


plaid, green and black plaid. $15. 
Write for our free illustrated catalog “A’’. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. 
Write for our free illustrated catalog “A’’. 


i 





Seattle, Wash. 











The BULL’S EYE eisai" 
for XMAS o~ 






Made by _ shooters & 

of national reputa- Aa 
tion. Each pistol ~ DP 
tested by an Seen 
Olympic Team Sp 
man. Guaranteed (inva We SOI E mertamey A] 
to group in %& inch , i , ie 


circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break wine 
. Magazine holds 60, 
loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
_order use them for prac- 
tice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra 
ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first 








$ 3 -OO prepaid 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. paviinos Wyo. 





HOOKER’S 


SHOT GUN 
SCRUBBER 


(PATENTS. PENDING) 
WITH BRASS 
CASE 


FITS ANY CASE TEMPERED 
STANDARD HARDENED TOOL STEEL 
ROD ADJUSTER SHELL 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - BURNISHES 
CORODER BY GAUGE FROM YOUR DEALER OR 
THE HOOKER MFG.CO., "“8352%° 


O.W.KING £CO. E.R.WALRATH «© CONNELL~M*CORKLE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO DALLAS 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE PISTOL 
By Vance Randolph 


OBODY knows just when gun- 
powder was invented, and the his- 
torians are still quarreling about whether 
the discovery was made by the Germans 
or the Chinese, but its earliest use as a 
propellant seems to have been about the 


middle of the thirteenth century. The 
first pistol was simply a small hand 
cannon—a heavy tube of bronze or 


forged iron, with a large opening at one 
end and a very small hole near the other. 
This crude barrel was charged with 
gunpowder and loaded with a _ handful 
of metal slugs. 

The gunner held a burning stick in his 
hand and when he wished to fire the 
weapon he pointed it in the general direc- 
tion of the enemy, and thrust his fire- 





The serpentine was a contrivance for 
holding the lighted match, and when 
the lower end of the serpentine was 
pulled the glowing match descended into 
the flash-pan. In the early part of the 
sixteenth century many small match- 
locks were made, and in some of them 
the serpentine was provided with a 
spring, so that it really worked some- 
thing like a modern gun-lock. The ser- 
pentine frequently faced the breech, 
however, instead of forward like the 
hammer of a modern gun; this gave the 
shooter a chance to watch his match, 
see that it was burning properly, and 
knock the ashes off occasionally. 
The wheel-lock gun was invented in 
Nuremberg, Germany, about 1517, and 








Some early examples of hand weapons. Note the beautiful workmanship on numbers 
3 and 4, They were made by painstaking craftsmen 


1. Riar type earliest hand cannon 


2. Early matchlock 


brand into the little touch-hole near the 
breech. The powder in the barrel ex- 
ploded and the slugs were blown out 
of the muzzle, but it is obvious that no 
great accuracy could be expected. These 
great pistols were often too heavy to 
be held at arm’s length, and were usually 
fired from the hip or the thigh. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth 
century the firebrand was replaced by 
what was called a slow-match—simply 
a piece of slow-burning fuse, something 
like the punk which boys use today in 
setting off firecrackers. The match had 
to be lighted at a fire or in a pot of 
coals carried about for the purpose; 
if no fire were available one must be 
lighted by striking a hard stone against 
a piece of steel—a slow and exasperating 
business. Friction-matches such as we 
have today were not invented until the 
eighteenth century. Another fourteenth- 
century* improvement was the addition 
of a little pan which held the priming 
in contact with the touch-hole, and this 
was sometimes provided with a cover 
to keep the powder from getting wet or 
blowing away. 

The true matchlock pistol was evolved 
in the fifteenth century, when an S- 
shaped piece of metal called the serpen- 





tine was added to the old hand cannon. 


3. Medieval wheel-lock 
41. Very early flintlock 


was used well down into the eighteenth 
century. The lock of this weapon con- 
tains a steel wheel, which is made to 
revolve by a powerful spring, and has 
to be wound up like a clock. The ser- 
rated edge of the wheel sticks up into 
the tightly covered flash-pan. In front 
of the flash-pan is a hammer-like clamp 
which holds a piece of the mineral called 
sulphurous pyrites, and a spring presses 
the pyrites down upon the cover of the 
flash-pan. 


HEN the trigger is pulled the 

wheel revolves, and at the same 
time the flash-pan cover slides back, so 
that the pyrites comes in contact with the 
steel wheel. Tiny particles of steel, heated 
white hot by the friction, are broken off; 
the thing works like an emery wheel or a 
dry grindstone, and throws a great shower 
of sparks down into the powder. Many 
of the early wheel-locks were fitted with 
a serpentine match-holder, so that in 
case the new-fangled mechanism failed, 
the weapon could still be used as a 
matchlock. 

The wheel-lock mechanism was compli- 
cated and expensive, but much quicker 
and more reliable than the matchlock 
system. When the wheel-lock is once 
loaded and primed, and the spring wound 
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up, it is ready for instant use—there 
are no cumbersome matches to be lighted 
and blown upon. The first really prac- 
tical pistols were wheel-locks, and they 
could be carried primed in the holsters, 
ready to be snatched out and fired at 
a moment’s notice. Many excellent wheel- 
jock pistols were made in Europe during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
some of them were beautifully engraved, 
and inlaid with gold or ivory, and set 
with precious stones. 

Wheel-lock pistols were carried by both 
French and German cavalry very early 
in the sixteenth century, and were found 
so effective that they were adopted every- 
where despite their high cost. The mod- 
ern word pistol is probably derived from 
the work of Camenello Vitelli, who 
made some marvellous one-hand wheel- 
locks at a place called Pistoja, near the 
city of Florence. Some of Vitelli’s pis- 
tols are still to be seen in the great 
museums. 

The word pistol was used by Stryphe 
in 1575, and is found in several of 
Shakespeare’s plays, which must have 
been written about 1600. Some of the 
larger wheel-lock pistols were known as 
petronels, and students of English history 
will recall that Guy Fawkes carried one 
of these weapons in 1605. A wheel-lock 
pistol with an almost straight handle 
tipped with a metal knob was often called 
a dagg, but the derivation of this word 
is obscure. Many German cavalry officers 
were buying double-barreled wheel-locks 
at this period, and similar weapons were 
issued to the troops of Gustavus Adol- 
phus in 1618. Some wheel-locks were 
brought to America by the Pilgrims in 
1620, but most of the American colonists 
were poor men, and had only crude match- 
locks. 


HE’ first type of flintlock gun was 

called the snaphaunce, and came into 
use about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The oldest snaphaunce weapons 
now in existence are two Scotch pistols 
dated 1598, although the snaphaunce 
principle is said to have been used by 
Spanish gunsmiths about 1550. It is said 
that the snaphaunce lock was invented 
by Dutch chicken-thieves, who could not 
carry matchlocks because the lighted fuse 
was too conspicuous in the dark, and 
who could not afford the expensive 
wheel-lock pistols of the period. The snap- 
haunce was never very popular, and was 
not used very long, being superseded by 
the true flintlock. 

Snaphaunce weapons are rare today, 
and are found only in the larger collec- 
tions of antique firearms. The name is 
derived from the German word Schnappe- 
hahn, which means pecking chicken, and 
tefers to the action of the cock or ham- 
mer, which works with a spring as in 
many modern guns. The spark is pro- 
duced by a bit of pyrites fastened in 
the hammer, which strikes a piece of 
steel on a movable arm just above the 
flash-pan. As the trigger is pulled the 
cover of the pan slides forward, so that 
the spark is directed into the powder. 
In most of the snaphaunce pistols the 
working parts of the lock were on the 
outside, which gave the weapon a clumsy 
and complicated appearance. 

The true flintlock was invented about 
1630, probably in Spain. One of the very 
earliest of these weapons was made for 
Charles I, then Prince, and is still pre- 
served in the Tower of London. Flintlocks 
were not generally known in England 
until about 1690, when considerable num- 
bers were brought over from Holland. In 
the flintlock gun a piece of chipped flint is 
used instead of thé pyrites, and the cover 











U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 


Mauser-Luger-Merkel Bros.-Mannlicher,-W ebley-Scott,Fabrique Nation- 
ale, Belgium-Manufacture Francaise, etc. D.W.M. famous Ammunition 


FULL LINE AMERICAN ARMS & AMMUNITION 


SPRINGFIELDS RESTOCKED 
to Col. Townsend Whelen’s Revised Specifications 

Rifle Makers—=-Fine Gunsmithing—Telescopes Mounted—Expert Gun 

GUN EQUIPMENT FOR ALL EXPEDITIONS 
Sport. before buying—Inspect the largest stock in America of fine new 
Rifles, Trap, Over a Gader, Field Guns, Big Game Rifles, 3 Barrel Guns, 
Small Calibre Rifles, Side Arms, Target Pistols, Automatic Blank Pistols, 
Diana Air Rifles, Webley Air Pistols, Rare Gunsmithing Tools, Bluings. 
Restocking Parts, Gun Accessories. Stoegerol. 

ALL MAKES OF GUNS 
Winchester—Parker—Smith—Fox—Ithaca—Lefever—Harrington & Richard- 
son—Iver Johnson—Savage—Stevens—Marlin. Colt—Smith & Wesson— 
Thompson. Marble & Lyman Sights. Western—Winchester—Peters & U. 
Cartridges. Gun Cleaners. 


































No second hand guns bought or sold by us. 
\ New 1929 Catalog just out 


\ Send for our 128 page 1929 Arms catalog 
\ —fully illustrated. The most complete refer- 
yw \\ ence book of Imported & American Arms, 
Ammunition and U. S. Springfield Rifle 
Restocking ever issued. As a protection 
against the many requests for catalogs from 
parties not actually interested we have to 
make a charge for this book. 












To cover cost send 25c in stamps. 
Please mention Field and Stream 
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The Only Exclusive Gun House In. America 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 

















There’s not an alibi in a 


gut of L. C. SMITH 


RO VENTILATED RIB GUNS equipped 
with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Game and Trap Guns — some - ons straightest shooting is being | 
jone and the highest scores made with this 

$40 to $112 5 superior double barrel, single trigger gun. 
The center rib is set high above the arcs of 
the barrels to prevent the annoying heat haze which usually follows sustained firing. 
The Hunter One-Trigger gives you choice of right or left barrel at will and pre- 
vents injury to 
- your trigger fin- 
ger. Further, a 
gun so equipped 

fits—always. ‘ 

See the L. C. Smith Ventilated Rib AnL.C. Smith Gun 
Gun at your dealer’s. If he’s out of won the 1927-1928 

them, write for Booklet— A 40 i 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, New York 


MacDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 










































BEAN’S WINTER SPORT CAP 


Made of high grade yo ym | lambskin glove leather, 
trimmed with the very best white lambskin that looks 
and feels like fur. Full sateen lined. Visor can be worn 
up or down. 

A sporty looking cap for 
Snowshoeing, Skiing, Skat- 
ing and other winter 
sports. With ear protectors 
down it will keep head, neck and 
ears warm in the very coldest 
weather. Weight only 6 oz. 


Price $4.00, delivered 


Send for free samples of leather and < 
lambskin and CATALOG. 


Mfd. and Sold by L. L. BEAN, 272 Main St., FREEPORT, MAINE 
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ubber-All 


The Perfect Waterproof Suit 












Tilustrating 
one-piece suit 
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Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one- or two- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vulcanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. If your dealer 
does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet. order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
for $15.00 (either one- or two-piece). State 
chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 
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SHOOTING 
ACCESSORY 


TRAP SHOOTING 
<j WHEREVER YOUGO 


Good sport always at your command. Light, folding 


trap adds zest to every outdoor trip. Fine for coun- 
try home, farm, camp, woods, shore, or boat. Shoot 
on land or water, wherever you go. Birds fly 85 to 
100 feet, direction controlled at will. Use 410 or 


larger shotgun, rifle, or pistol. Fine for practice 
shooting. Strong, simple construction; lacquer finish. 
Nothing to wear or break, Illustrated folder sent 
on request. 

DUVROCK trap (shp. wt. 10% Ibs.) $17.50. 
DUVROCK birds, carton of 500 (wt. 35 Ibs.) $3.00. 
MOLD for making birds, $2.50, complete with 
formula and simple instructions. 

Orders shipped promptly by express on receipt of 
cert. check or money order. Address Dept. ‘ 


5. T. Dickman Co., 245 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mire, of shooting galleries and supplies since 1906 


















ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our FREE Catalog ‘‘F’’ 
SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials 
Australian Boomerangs; 22” beautiful $1 
bent ash; with instructions. Postp: 75 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Dept.F) Queens Village,N.Y. 
__Bit. 1918 Dealers 


write for prices also 










i 
ONDA Trap tn Fieta 


trated Ce og 


Send for J! 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


$8 South St Boston, Mass 


54 
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of the flash-pan works on a hinge instead 
of sliding back and forth. The upper 
part of the cover serves as a steel also, 
which eliminates some of the cumber- 
some machinery of the snaphaunce. When 
the hammer falls the flint strikes the 
hinged cover and thus opens the flash- 
pan, at the same time producing a spark 
which fires the powder. 

The flintlock was much better than the 
matchlock, and much simpler and cheaper 
than the wheel-lock or the snaphaunce. It 
did not immediately replace the older 
weapons, however, and all four types 
were in common use as late as the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. By 1776, 
however, matchlocks and wheel-locks had 
been practically discarded, and the Amer- 
ican Revolution was fought with flint- 
lock weapons. The pistols used by the 
American forces were mostly imported 
from Europe, although a few were manu- 
factured in Virginia in 1775. General 
Washington himself carried a pair of 
silver mounted flintlocks made by Haw- 
kins, a famous English gunsmith of the 
period. Flintlock pistols were used also 
in the Indian troubles and the War of 
1812, and even in the Mexican War a 
great many American soldiers had only 
flintlocks, as General Winfield Scott 
thought they were more reliable than 
the new-fangled percussion weapons. 

The firm form of percussion lock was 
invented by Alexander Forsythe, a Scotch 
clergyman, about 1807. Fulminate of 
mercury is a chemical substance which 
explodes when struck, and Dr. Forsythe 
simply put a little of this material into 
the touch-hole of his flintlock and de- 
vised a special pointed hammer to set 
it off. These early percussion guns were 
called punch-locks, and were used for 
some time with great satisfaction. In 
some of the Forsythe pistols the ham- 
mer was connected with a _ receptacle 
containing a considerable amount of ful- 
minate, so that the proper detonating 
charge was automatically supplied as 
the hammer was drawn back. A little 
later it was found more convenient to 
put the fulminate in little pellets; many 
flintlocks were altered so that they could 
be fired by means of these detonating 
pills, and were henceforth known as pill- 
locks. 


HE next step was the enclosing of 

the fulminate pellet in a waterproof 
tube of thin metal, an improvement de- 
vised by Joseph Manton in 1818. About 
1821 an English gunsmith named Egg in- 
vented the copper percussion-cap, so ar- 
ranged that it rode firmly on top of the 
nipple, and was exploded by a_ blow 
from the cup-shaped hammer. This was 
a great improvement, as it was no longer 
necessary to shelter the gun from wind 
and rain; the cap was waterproof in 
itself, and its position over the nipple 
prevented any moisture from getting into 
the barrel. Most of the single-shot pistols 
in America before the Civil War were 
flintlocks, remodeled so that the metallic 
percussion caps could be used, or else 
percussion-lock pistols built along the old 
flintlock lines. 

Many flintlocks, wheel-locks and even 
matchlocks had been made so that sev- 
eral loads were placed in the barrel at 
once, those nearest the muzzle being set 
off first, but all such devices had proved 
dangerous and unsatisfactory. Revolving 
matchlocks were used as early as 1550, 
six barrels being fastened together on a 
sort of axle, and turned about by hand. 
In order to avoid firing all the barrels 
at once it was necessary to plug each 
touch-hole with a wooden peg, and to 


prime each lock separately after the Plug 
was removed. 

Revolving wheel-locks and flintlocks had 
also been made in some numbers, byt 
all types proved so clumsy and danger. 
ous that practical men would not bother 
with them, but preferred to carry several 
single or double-barrelled pistols. Pistols 
were regularly sold in pairs, and many 
old prints show men with four or fiye 
of these weapons thrust into their girdles, 
The disadvantage of carrying two or 
more heavy pistols was apparent 
to everybody, but it appeared that all the 
early attempts to make a serviceable re. 
peating pistol were doomed to failure. 

With the introduction of the percussion 
system, however, the repeating pistol 
began to be regarded as possible again, 
and Colonel Samuel Colt patented the 
first revolver in 1836—a clumsy weapon 
with a concealed trigger which did not 
appear until the hammer was drawn back. 
The powder and bullets were loaded into 
the six-chambered cylinder from the 
front, while the copper caps were placed 
upon the nipples at the rear of the cham- 
bers. Cocking the hammer caused the 
cylinder to revolve, and thus each charge 
in its turn was brought into line with 
the barrel. The Texas Rangers used 
these weapons with deadly effect in 1847, 
but most of the United States troops had 
only single-shot horse-pistols at this 
time, and many of them were antiquated 
flintlocks at that. 

Some ten years after Colt’s first re 
volver appeared, a Frenchman named La 





1. Late flintlock about 1827 

2. Early percussion about 1837 
3. Remington Revolver 1861 
4. Colt Single Action 


Faucheaux patented a revolving pistd 
designed for metallic cartridges—a sys 
tem later adapted by the Smith & Wessor 
people in this country. After the Civil 
War metallic ammunition came into get 
eral use everywhere, and a great variety 
of both single and double-action re 
volvers were brought out by  maiy 
American manufacturers. Since the prat- 
ticability of the revolver was full 
demonstrated in the Civil War, it 1s? 
strange thing that the United State 
government should have adopted a single 
shot breech-loader for military use 3% 
late as 1871—a .50 calibre Remington, 
with a ten-inch barrel. 

From this time forward, howevef, 
there were only two sorts of single 
shot pistols in demand: the dueling 
pistol, which retained the traditional line 
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of the muzzle-loader, and the derringer, 
which was a short, large-calibre pistol 
designed for the waistcoat pocket. The 
derringer is no longer in vogue in this 
country, and the only single- -shot one- 
hand weapons now used are target pistols. 

The old single-action Colt is still pop- 
ular in some parts of the South and 
West, but nearly all of the revolvers 
now used in the United States in gen- 
eral are of the double-action type. The 
last few years have witnessed the de- 
velopment of the automatic pistol, a 


magazine weapon in which the recoil 
ejects the empty shell, cocks the ham- 
mer, and supplies a fresh cartridge. 
The principal side-arm of the World 
War was a .45 calibre automatic, and 
similar repeating pistols have replaced 
the revolver in most civilized countries 
today. The American, however, has al- 
ways been singularly proficient with the 
revolver, and it is probable that this 
weapon will continue to be popular in 
the United States for a good many 
years to come, as it has in the past. 


THE OVER AND UNDER GUN 
By H. P. Sheldon 


HE over and under, or vertical-bar- 

relled, shotgun has aroused much in- 
terest in recent years, both in_ this 
country and abroad. Generally speaking, 
these weapons are the product of British 
or German makers. From time to time we 
hear rumors of an American production 


are fond of novelty, and shrewdly planned 
to profit by this innocent, childish trait 
of ours, though the type is finding plenty 
of admirers in its home country ap- 
parently. Whatever his purpose, we must 
concede that the British gunmaker is a 
master craftsman, for he was the first 





A good grade German over and under 


in this attractive type, but so far nothing 
of a standard machine-made model has 
been presented by our manufacturers. A 
very large number of imported over and 
under guns are in use in this country, how- 
ever, and there is evidence that a well 
designed American weapon would find a 
ready sale in home markets if made in 
standard grades at standard prices. 

Credit for the present excellence of the 
over and under is solely due the British 
gunmaker. He is the most conservative 
artisan in the world, and this characteristic 
is particularly noticeable in his conception 
of line and proportion. He will accept 
mechanical improvements, like the ham- 
merless system, the automatic ejector, 
and the single trigger, when they are 
tried and proved, but he takes precious 
good care to apply these attributes in 
a manner to interfere as little as possible 
with the outward appearance of the type 
of shotgun perfected by Joseph Manton 
over one hundred years ago. And in this 
steadfastness to a worthy principle we 
may enthusiastically concur, for Joe was 
a great artist and the world has not yet 
seen his equal. 

The fact that these conservative people 
resurrected the over and under system 
from the ancient dust of flintlock days, 
developed it to perfection, and now urge 
it upon the shooting public as a competent 
rival of the regular double gun, is as 
astonishing as a hearse equipped with a 
steam calliope and a clown. We had sup- 
posed that the design of the British shot- 
gun was as_ unalterably bedded in 
rock-hard tradition as the conduct of the 
Coronation Ceremony. 

Possibly the gunmakers listened to the 
current European rumor that we Yankees 


to overcome the difficulties of design and 
function which the vertical barrel system 
presented. The British over and under is 
by all odds the best on the market today. 
The German guns, or most of those 
samples that have come to the attention 
of the writer, lack the slender beauty and 
simplicity of line so noticeable in the 
English product. 

To design a system of locking lugs that 
would securely hold the barrels to the 
breech and to provide also a reliable 
ejector system that did not require a 
thick, clumsy fore-end to house it, were 
the principal mechanical problems. The 
use of lugs underneath the lower barrel 
adds invariably an unsightly depth to the 
action at this point. The English tried 
it and soon gave it up in favor of broad 
shallow lugs that lock into the sides of the 
frame, or else they used a much modified 
under-lug with some form of extension 
fastening. They also refined the ejector 
system so that the fore-end has the 
graceful proportion that it should 
have. 


HE German makers generally cling to 

the heavy under-lugs and make mat- 
ters somewhat worse by adding the Green- 
er crossbolt extension. On the regular 
double, this crossbolt does not detract 
from the appearance of the gun, but on 
the over and under, as the Continental 
makers employ it, it is unsightly and apt 
to be in the way of the user’s fingers. 
However, the British over and under can- 
not be bought in this country for much 
less than $900. The Germans lay them 
down over here at prices ranging upward 
from $150. The writer once owned a beau- 
tiful British over and under 16-bore up- 
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TENNIS GUT 
“SWEEPER” 


The most popular, strong, white Gut 
for stringing Tennis Rackets. Best value 
obtainable for money—real bargains. 
Price sh. 10/ per coil of 300 feet, 10 
coils for £ 4/10, 25 coils for £ 10/. Cash 
with order, post free. 


N. B. One coil=8 full sets. 
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Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 


Develop your marksmanship with this perfectly 
accurate and powerful air pistol. Shoots skirted 

pellets. At 10 yards will group within an 
inch. Practice silently at home or outdoors. 
Powerful enough to kill small game. Guaranteed. 
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When the Season Ends 
- - A Steel Sports Cabinet 





Start next year’s sport without the need 
of replacing guns, ammunition, rods, 
reels, or outdoor clothes—by protecting 
them now from dust, dirt, vermin, an 
pilferage in a Yale paracentric-locked 
Cabinet of STEEL. Less costly than wood 
and twice as practical. 
Standard dark green finish, $26.00 
ood and color finishes, 
$5.00 extra. “ 


At your dealers, or write 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 
17 Griffith Ave. Aurora, IIl. 











SHOOT INDOORS 


With Big Calibers 


Take your big caliber rifle or revolver 
indoors and keep in practice by shoot- 
ing reduced loads that give high ac- 
curacy. Reloads cleanly and_ easily 
handled with Ideal Reloading 

Tools. Moulds for all popu- 

lar bullets. 


2603448 New Improved single bullet 
mould. Interchangeable blocks. 
Complete for one caliber, $3.50. 
Separate moulds, $2.50. Handles, 
$1.00. 


260344S wad cutter bullet for 
38 S. & W. Special revolvers, 
All popular bullets available. 


Send for ideal Handbook, 
0 cents 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The man who knows Oils uses 


nvOl Because 
SHANS PRIEN. 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch, 









If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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land gun which he used hard for three 
years and then sold for $1,000. 

The incident illustrates a fact already 
mentioned by Captain Curtis in a previous 
article, that the man who pays good 
money for fine gunsmithing is usually 
getting his shilling’s worth in durability 
and resale values, as well as in beauty and 
balance. These weapons, if they are well 
made, have a delicate strength that would 
surprise anyone who believes that weight 
of metal and durability must go hand in 
hand. 

The British makers assert that the over 
and under gun cannot be produced satis- 
factorily by machine methods, but we 
may conclude that this argument is some- 
what prejudiced by financial considera- 
tions. The German over and unders, in 
the cheaper grades at least, are mostly 
machine products, and while they are short 
of the perfection of the British examples, 
the fault is in design, rather than in 
machine-shop technique or practice. Some 
splendid German over and unders have 
lately come into the American gun shops, 
and the writer is strongly of the opinion 
that our American manufacturers can, if 
they will, turn out an over and under gun 
that, in strength, balance, beauty, and 
durability, will equal the American double 
gun as we now have it. 


IKE the popular institution of matri- 
mony,,the over and under gun has 
many good qualities and, in some cases, 
perhaps, a few bad ones. If you will pick 
up a well made over and under that is 
somewhere near a fit for you, you are 
likely to conclude that it is the fastest 
pointing weapon you have ever handled. 
These guns, with their low center of 
gravity and their narrow sighting plane, 
seem to find the target almost without any 
aid from the gunner who uses them. 
Partly, I believe, this feeling is based 
on fact and partly, perhaps, on qualities 
which we imagine, but which actually do 
not exist. Shotgun pointing depends al- 
most as much upon what we think we see 
and feel as upon what we actually see and 
feel, and these subconscious impressions 
there fore are very important to the wing 
shot, for they establish confidence or 
destroy it. The over and under satisfies 
both the eyes and the hands and stim- 
ulates the feeling of confidence and speed 
in aiming. 

The over and under lies well and deep 
in the hands—a very practical aid to quick, 
straight pointing. The recoil of the first 
shot “throws the gun upward, rather than 
off to one side, as is the tendency with 
a light regular double, and the barrels 
are more easily returned to the target for 
the delivery of the second load. The nar- 
row action and forearm make the over 
and under easier to handle or carry, and 
this is a point to be considered either by 
the duck shooter, who often grips his gun 
with heavy gloves or mittens, or by the 
upland gunner, who must carry his 
weapon for long miles afield in quest 
of feathered game. 

The boring of the over and under bar- 
rels to secure requisite pattern and pene- 
tration scems to present no difficulties. 
The writer has tested a number of these 
guns at the patterning board and found 
normal percentages for each degree of 
choke. There is possibly less tendency 
for the over and under to crossfire or 
to shoot off center in a lateral direction 
than is true of the regular system. There 
is, it may be said, no excuse for this 
fault in any double gun on any system— 
it is the result of careless workmanship 
or lazy inspection on the part of the maker 
who sends the gun along well knowing 
that the odds are heavy that his customer 
will never catch him at it. There are 


many men today shooting these confounded 
cross-firing guns in perfect trust and con- 
fidence. It is poor stuff, for the gunner 
blames himself when he actually holds 
rightly and misses, and naturally he must 
hold wrongly if he kills. The inexcusable 
fault has been detected in six-hundred- 
dollar weapons and in cheaper grades as 
well, but the over and under, in the 
writer’s experience, escapes the curse to 
a greater degree throughout all makes 
and grades, due to its unusual and pe- 
culiar construction. 

The direction of the inaccuracy when it 
occurs in an over and under is apt to be 
in a vertical line, and a shot charge that 
flies a trifle high is helpful to the gunner, 
particularly in the uplands. In any event, 
his knowledge of the proper lead and 
swing to give a flying target—a knowledge 
hardly acquired—is not likely to be 
brought to confusion. A high grade 
sritish double once briefly owned by the 
writer was a perfect cross-firing devil, 
The right barrel shot a full yard to the 
left at thirty paces, and the left barrel 
trespassed equally in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

On a left quartering bird, if the lead and 
alignment were right, the gun shot too 
far ahead; and the second barrel, if it was 
used, went behind the target. After a week 
of grouse-shooting I had worked clear 
out of trigonometry and was as far into 
the fourth dimension as a simple wit could 
go without cracking under the strain. 
Cross- firing or inaccurate double guns 
just shouldn’t be, but they will be sent 
out occasionally so long as ninety per cent 
of the gun-buying public purchase their 
shotguns in simple faith and never think 
to test them. 

A good over and under is as safe and 
efficient as a good double on the regular 
system—but make sure that it is a good 
one, with a reliable maker and a reputa- 
tion behind it, and purchase it from a 
reputable dealer, one whose integrity is 
unquestioned. 

The criticism is sometimes made that 
the depth of the two barrels causes the over 
and under to be sensitive to wind pressure, 
but the writer has never found justifica- 
tion for this complaint. A wind that is 
stiff enough to press a shotgun out of 
line is strong enough to sway the gunner, 
too, and that is pretty tough weather in 
which to shoot, anyway! 

The man who is accustomed to the 
shallow fore-end of the regular double 
will generally find that an over and under 
with the same length and drop of stock 
shoots a bit high—especially in snap 
shooting. This is because the left hand 
has been trained to adjust the gun for 
elevation and the subconscious mind makes 
no allowance for the over and under 
gun’s added depth of fore-end. It is well, 
then, actually to test the gun fit by firing 
a few loads against the side of an old barn 
and checking the elevation, or, if the gun 
is ordered direct from the maker, to add 
one-eighth or one-quarter inch more drop 
at comb and heel than one would require 
in a double gun of the standard, cus- 
tomary type. 


VER and unders in 16, 20, and 28 bores 

are especially satisfactory in the up- 
lands for quail, grouse, and woodcock where 
fast pointing, light weight, and perfect 
balance are so desirable. The type can be 
had in any bore, from the 410 to the 12 
bore magnum, any weight, and built for 
any purpose that the modern shotgun may 
serve. While the over and under will 
never drive the regular doyble off the 
lists, it is destined to become very popu- 
lar, especially so if our American makers 
can produce a sound weapon in a mod- 
erately priced range. 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


.22 CAL. DE LUXE 


Capt. Pau A, Curtis: J ; 

I wish to purchase a .22 caliber bolt action rifle 
of the Sporter type weighing about 6 pounds and 
have it equipped with a Zeiss 2% power scope 

with Griffin and Howe mount. I ia desire to have 
my 54 Winchester .30’06 caliber fitted with a 
scope base and use the scope on either gun at 
a a ‘22 caliber will be used locally for small 
game shooting and some target work. I enjoy 
shooting very much but .30’06 cartridges at $2.25 
for twenty is too expensive for a man of ordinary 
means so I have to do the bulk of my shooting 
with the small bore gun. 

The Griffin and Howe remodeled .22 caliber 
Springfield is about what I want, Have written 
them and they quoted complete with scope about 
$204.00 including cost of gun. That is a lot of 
money for a .22 caliber although being the small 
caliber 1 suppose I would get a great deal of good 
from it, because it would be used more. 

The above price caused a discussion between a 
friend and myself about the value I would receive 
in the .22 caliber remodeled Springfield. Is there 
anything better to be had in the small bore line? 
How does the quality of steel in the Springfield 
compare with other rifles? Would cutting off the 
barrel as they do in restocking depreciate the 
shooting qualities? What change would there be? 
What I am trying to get at in a few words is 
this—why should I pay a couple hundred dollars 
for a Springfield when one of the stock rifles on 
the market mounted with a scope would get the 
same results as far as accuracy and life are con- 
cerned? Don’t think I cannot appreciate a fine 
gun for I have a high grade Parker shot gun and 
know the value of such an arm. 

Roy H. Brpwet. 


Ans.—Regarding your .22 caliber rifle, as long as 
you are going to put a ‘scope on it, I think you 
should have a pretty good weapon. i am inclined 
to suggest the Model 57 Winchester, for whereas, 
the rifle is too light to be seriously considered as 
a target rifle, it will be quite heavy enough once 
the ’scope and mounts are attached for sporting 
use. If, on the other hand, you intend to use the 
rifle principally for target shooting rather than 
small game, I would certainly say a Model 52 
Winchester. 

However, I must discourage you from mount- 
ing the same ’scope on both your Model 54 Win- 
chester and the .22. The difference in elevation and 
windage will be so great, you will spend all your 
time in adjusting the ’scope when you change from 
one rifle to the other. I have tried the same stunt and 
found out that it would not work. It is impracti- 
cal to use the same ‘scope on two different rifles. 

Believe me, you cannot improve on that Griffin 
and Howe rifle if you want a high grade weapon. 
I have shot one of them and they are splendid. 
There is certainly nothing better to be had in the 
small bore than the .22 Springfield, if redesigned. 
But if you are not going to restock and refine it, I 
would prefer the 52 Winchester. Cutting down the 
barrel in length does not depreciate its shooting 
qualities, 

Snootinc Eprror. 


561 OR MANNLICHER 


Dear Sir: 
I now have a Winchester Model 95 Lever 
Action chambered for 35 C. F., but I wish to 


change and get a Bolt Action 30-06 or something 
similar. 

What make gun would you advise me to get 
in the 30-06, Springfield, Mz innlicher- Schoenauer, 
Winchester or some other make? 

Which would be the best as to accuracy, weight, 
balance and power? 

‘ho manufactures the genuine Springfield 
and where could I buy a new one if I decided to 
get that make? 

see in the June issue of Field and Stream 
your answer in regard tothe Buffalo Newton Rifle. 

y are the Newton Rifles not good ones? 
I had it in mind to buy a Newton 35 caliber but 
have thought it over after reading your article. 

Vill you please give me your views on the 
Buffalo Newton and reasons for not liking them, 
because I wish to get a good rifle that I won't 
be disappointed in. 

I see in the ballistic table that the 35 Newton 
is more powerful than most American made rifles. 

Sr. Crain GeEMMEL. 

Ans.—Your choice between a = w Springfield, 
a Mannlicher-Schoenauer or a Winchester model 
.54 is largely one of personal preference. The 
Mannlicher would be the lightest of the three but 
it would not be as accurate as a Springfield shoot- 
ing the same cartridge. However, it is sufficiently 
accurate for all sporting shooting. 

If I wanted a gun largely for target shooting, 
I would choose the Springfield. If I wanted it 
essentially for game shooting, irrespective of 
target shooting where weight would be of im- 
portance, I would choose the Mannlicher-Schoen- 
auer. If I wanted a rifle having a combination of 
the two, I would choose the Winchester model .54. 

The only way you can buy a new Springfield 
is by joining the National Rifle Association, Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., which costs $3.00 per 
year. Write to them for an application blank. 

The Newton Rifles are not desira for the 
simple reason that they have never reached a 


sufficient production to attain a uniformity in 
operation. Too many of them were subject to troub- 
le due to carelessness or oversights in the mak- 
=e. I would strongly urge you to lay off of them. 

The Newton Company have made very few rifles. 
Four organizations formed to produce them have 
failed with the result that the purchasers who 
need repairs have been out of luck and we have 

had constant complaints from Newton buyers 
from all over the country. 

Newton cartridges are really splendid but un- 
fortunately, there are no really reliable rifles pro- 
duced for them, 

Suootinc Epitor. 


KEEP COOL 
Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

Have been reading your articles in Field and 
Stream for some time and find them very inter- 
esting and helpfyl. About two years ago, after 
reading a great deal about guns and duck hunting, 
I purchased a D H E Parker weighing 7 pounds 
11 ounces, with 30” barrels, right bored 65% 
and left 75%, for Super X 6’s. I thought I needed 
a close shooting duck gun but after two years of 
use am beginning to doubt whether I can do 
justice to such a gun. 

The ducks around here are wild enough but 
one can usually get several shots a day if rigged 
right. However, miss most of my birds no 
matter how close they are—sometimes jumping 
out of the decoys—and we seldom get more than 
two or three chances on most mornings. I like 
duck hunting best of all but am losing confidence 
in my shooting ability, although I do fair work 
on snipe, and wonder whether a more open bored 
gun would not suit me better for ducks and give 
me more confidence. I think I handle a gun fairly 
well, and shoot quick most of the time. But I 
also become nervous when I see a duck ap- 
proaching from a distance and miss most of the 
time just from nervousness and lack of con- 
fidence. Would say here that I am not subject 
to this when shooting any other game. I suppose 
the only way to overcome this is exercising my 
will power. 

I'd hate to have my Parker bored out a great 
deal, as when I learn to shoot better will probably 
want a close shooting weapon. Do you think 
this gun is too heavy for ordinary mallard shoot- 
ing, mostly over decoys? Am over 6 feet 1 in 
height, have long arms, weigh about 170 and 
ought to be able to handle it. Would you advise 
me to keep this gun and get another lighter and 
more open bored, or have the left barrel opened 
up to about 65% and the right barrel still more? 
Should I get a lower grade gun,—Parker—be- 
sides the one I now have, or would it make too 
much difference in my shooting thru poorer han- 
dling and different weight? I can’t afford two 
guns of the grade I have, now. What weight and 
what percent boring would you advise in another 
gun? 

Please excuse the length of this “question- 
naire’. Have only hunted for five seasons, am 
22 years old now, trying out pumpguns and auto- 
matics, but intend to stick to the double, and 
wanted to get started right at last. 

owever, I think what I need most is con- 
fidence, and would appreciate very much your 
advice regarding anything I might do to enable 
me_to do better work on ducks. 

Thanking you in advance for any advice you 
wish to give me I am, 

Pau. H. Hetms, 


Ans.—It is my experience that when a man 
really learns to kill game efficiently, it makes 
little difference to him whether he has a cylinder 
bore or a full choke gun. For the past few years 
I have been using a full choke gun for all of 
my a including quail, woodcock and snipe. 

I would hesitate to advise the average shot 
be only gets a couple of weeks shooting a year 
at the most to use such a weapon. He must take 
advantage of every opportunity at his hand ir- 
respective of how little assistance it may be to 
him. 

Speaking of duck shooting particularly, I am of 
the opinion that, taking shots as they come, you 
will occasionally kill an additional bird with 
your gun as it is now bored, that you wouldn't 
get with a more open pattern. Of course, the fact 
that you shoot quick is not of material ad- 
vantage. Most people shoot too quickly, particular- 
ly until they overcome their nervousness on the 
a of game coming to the decoys. 

think there is more suspense attached to 
duck shooting than any other game I have ever 
shot. Until you overcome that, you willneverbea 
really good wildfowler. Your gun is not too heavy 
for ordinary shooting over decoys, particularly for 
a man of your size and I would advise you to 
stick to it without any change as you already 
have one barrel bored 65% which you undoubted- 


ly use for your first shot. I would certainly 
not advise you to have it corrected. Don’t be 
impatient. Stick to your gun which is an ex- 


cellent one and try to hold your fire until you 
are sure. 

Even in using an automatic shotgun T seldom 
get off more than three shots and more often only 
two at a flight of ducks coming over the decoys 
simply because 1 have schooled myself to make 
certain of these two or three shots. 

SHootine Eptror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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log (fully illustrated), with reproductions 
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for free sample 
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PLAY HOUSE 
(Continued from page 13) 


from whur the | ol’ M. & C. comes 
outa the far gap.” He had lapsed into the 
speech of action—words of almost broad 
patois leaped from him. “I helped build 
this fort. See them ol’ timbered bastions 
yonder?” 

He glanced ruminatively at the 
| buttressed earthworks and crumbling 
| casemates, lethargic burrows in their gain- 
ing overburdens of peaceful silt and 
grasses. “We was sent in with three pieces 
to mount, an’ tol’ t’ hol’ this position at 
| any an’ all cost. An’ it warn't no easy 

job, young man, gittin’ them guns away 

up heah. But it w as wuth it. We come in 
from behin’, aroun’ yonderways, like we 
| came awhile ago.” 
| And as he spoke I visualized that scene. 
Gaunt, dog-tired gunners in ragged and 
threadbare butternuts; slobbery, lathered 
horses, sputtery whip-lashes, straining 
backs and traces—laborious heaving 
through steamy morass and unaxed 
wilderness. What a beehive of slap-dash, 
slaughterous activity and toxic hate! 

“I ’member,” the steady voice went on, 
“how we stopped their first reinforcements 
and supply train. We was all ready when 
we seen her head in through the gap 
yonder an’ haul it up heah ‘till she got 
almos’ on to that trussle down yonder. 
We'd piled it with logs, an’ when they 
see this they stopped an’ went to unloadin’. 
We cut that locomotive to ribbons—blowed 
her to Hell-an’-gone. Then ouah support 
swung in an’ flanked their guard. Some 
| tried to make it away through the gulch. 
We had them banks strewed all over 
with dead. 

“We raised cain roun’ heah fo’ mo’ ’n 
two months. But finally they come in fo’ce 
with heavy stuff an’ shelled the livin’ 
hide off us. We—we had t’ fall back— 
damn it!” 





GAIN I looked about me. Out through 
, pee time-worn embrasures grinned 
two dummy cannon, hewn from peeled 
pine logs and mounted upon crudely fash- 
ioned wooden gun-carriages. Stacked about 
them were knee-high piles of hand-mould- 
ed mud round shot. And as I half guessed 
their significance, the flaming realism of 
this old man’s passion and adoration 
showed me sweating, unshaven half mad- 
men lashing back on lanyards, blistering 
hands fumbling at red-hot muzzles—hell- 
and-damnation curses that turned peaceful 
quail country into a shambles of thud- 
ding smooth-bores. 

Mister Pomp caught my look and smiled 
grimly. “This heah,” he added, half 
fancifully, “is what me an’ John Yancey 
calls ouah Play House.” 

He dropped an arm about his grand- 
son’s shoulder, and the child cuddled lov- 
| ingly against him. 

“Y’ see,” he went on, a proud wistful- 
ness taking possession of him, “y’ see—I 
| raised this heah boy. We come up to the 
ol’ fort when he was a babe in arms. An’ 
—an’ all this stuff you see heah, I built it 
} in mem’ry 0’ them ol’ days. And as he 
| growed older we jes’ kep’ it up. This ain't 
no bad Play House t’ bring a boy up 
in.’ 

Then his mouth tightened. “I fought,” 
ihe cried passionately, “I fought f’ my 
conception 0’ home an’ rights, jes’ as 
both sides seen ’em. My father fought in 
Mexico, an’ this boy’s father—the only 
son God can ever give me—was killed at 
San Juan Hill. He couldn’ no more have 
stayed at home when the call come than 
John Jarratt could’ve helped ridin’ with 
us boys.” 

We shook hands and exchanged “good- 





| bys and come agains.” He said simply, 


“Tell all yo’ folks you met ol’ man Pomp 
Eddins. Yo’ daddy’ll remember me. Sen’ 
me out a puppy sometime, an’ I’ll finish 
trainin’ this boy. He’s gettin’ too big fg 
the Play House.” 

And then, leaving them there in the 
Play House, to turn back across the dark. 
ening hills, Charley and I slid and 
scrambled down the slender path and 
on to the long, half starlit trek toward 
home. 

Fifteen or twenty years is a long, long 
time. Once more Cousin Charley and | 
were munching our soda biscuits and hog 
meat at Fish Trap Dam. You might look 
out again across the bottoms and challenge 
time to show you change, but it was there, 
however furtive. The drone of a motor 
high overhead might steal away the years 
or the raucous klaxon change the face 
of rural to rueful. 

“Charley,” I asked, “whatever became 
of the fine old gentleman way back over 
yonder in the hills across the Tubba— 
Mister Eddins—who knew all my folks 
and let us hunt on his land and showed 
us his Play House?” 


AID,” replied Charley, laconically, 

“He lived to be past eighty, but he 
died aroun’ Christmas time—right after 
the Worl’ War. 

“And the boy,” I went on, “I suppose he 
turned out to be a high-class bird hunter 
and runs the farm now?” 

“Yep,” replied Charlie, and something 
in the way he said it made me look up. 

“He was a mighty fine boy.” 

“He’s—? 

“Yep!” Charlie was a direct narrator. 
“They hadn’ no sooner started talkin’ war 
with Mexico back in °16 than John 
Yaricey an’ his gran’pa showed up down- 
town one day with his gripsack, an’ the 
boy signed right on up an’ went out with 
the National Guard. Seemed like he was 
jus’ a natural-born soldier—he always kep’ 
= the other kids aroun’ these parts in 
ine. 

“Then, y’ know, come sho’ nuff war— 
with Germany. John had made a fine 
record down on the Border. The ol 
gent’man nearly passed out, he was so 
proud when John Yancey went to an 
officer’s trainin’ camp an’ come out with 
a commission. I never seen no one s0 
happy. Why—why, there was times he'd 
talk about it an’ tears come to his eyes! 
John Yancey went overseas with one o’ the 
first units, too.” 

Charley paused to toss a welcome shred 
of fat meat to one of the dogs. “Ol man 
Pomp Eddins come to town a lot in those 
days. He'd be in a big sweat till he got 
his mawnin’ paper off the Cannonball, an’ 
then he’d set aroun’ the post-office an’ 
talk ’bout how he wished he could’ve gone 
along with John Yancey. An’—an’ that 
ol’ man meant it, too! ‘Four wars fo’ us 
Eddinses,’ he’d say. ‘Four wars an’ the 
Lord only knows how many mo’, John 
Yancey’ll be comin’ home befo’ long an’ 
marryin’ off.” 


FLOCK of ducks suddenly dipped 

past the chute and slanted across the 
spillway. Charley seized his gun and 
watched them dwindle into specks. He 
loved to sneak ducks and pot them around 
the river bends. 

“I was down at the sto’ late the night 
the death message came—about John 
Yancey. Somebody jus’ had t’ break the 
news to those old folks, so I cranked my 
ol’ car an’ made it on out there. The ol’ 
folks had done gone t’ bed long ago. 
Ol man Pomp come to the doah with a 
lamp an’ seen it was me an’ says, ‘Come 
in, Charles’. Says, ‘Glad t’ see you. My 
daughter’ ll be right in. You got another 
message fo’ us ’bout John Yancey winnin’ 
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another medal o’ honor? How many is 
that boy killed this time?’ 

“Bout that time Mrs. Eddins come into 
the room, an’ when she went t’ speak t’ 
me, why—why, mother like, I—I guess she 


just sorter suspicioned—you know. All | 
I could do by that time was jus’ han’ | 


the ol’ man the telegram from the War 
Department. You know how they was 
worded.” 

Charley looked quickly up at me and 
away again. “Never as long as I live will 
J forgit the look on his ma’s face. Mister 
Pomp jus’ read that message over an’ 
over—seemed like he couldn’t understand. 
Then all of a sudden it come to him. I 
was lookin’ fo’ him to fold up or bust out 
hollerin’, but all the ol’ fellow done was 
jus’ sorter clutch out for Mrs. Eddins 
an’ draw himself up—come t’ attention like 
—with her in his arms. There they both 
stood—jus’ shiverin’. 

“Then the ol’ man says, dignified like, 
‘Thank you, Charles, fo’ bringin’ out the 
message. It’s bad news, but,’ he says, ‘on 
the other han’, John Yancey Eddins has 
won the highes’ an’ mos’ distinguished 
honor that can befall a gallant soldier.’ 
An’—an’ then he jus’ seemed t’ give way. 
It all jus’ seemed t’ come t’ him, an’ he 
raised his face to th’ ceilin’ an’ says, ‘It 
ain’t right, though. Oh, Lord,’ he says, 
‘it ain't right.’ 

“Mrs. Eddins seen he was breakin’, an’ 
she throwed her arms roun’ him an’ says, 
‘There—there, Daddy, the Lord giveth an’ 
the Lord taketh away.’ 

“There warn’t not one single tear in 
that ol’ man’s eyes, though. ‘1 know,’ he 
says, ‘I know, but oh, God,’ he says, ‘tha’s 
the las’ one o’ them now! No mo’ John 
Yancey,’ he says. ‘Oh, Christ,’ he says, 
‘no mo’ Eddinses fo’ the wars—no mo’ 
Eddinses fo’ the wars.’” 


THE THREE STAGES OF BRUIN 
(Continued from page 20) 


inspected the new comers. Then, with a 
backward look over its shoulder which 
seemed to say, “lollow me,” it started 
towards the other cub at the tent, the 
children following. 

Suddenly, as if by mutual agreement, 
the cubs raced to their mother. To her 
full height she reared, turning slowly and 
searching the whole clearing to see if any 
threatening danger had caused her babes 
to race to her. Believe me, I was glad that 
no move of any one’s on that camp ground 
could be interpreted by that mother bear 
as meaning harm to her young. 

Satisfied that all was well, she resumed 
her garbage hunting, and the cubs ran to 
another part of the camp site, where a 
large party were eating under one of the 
cooking shelters. I cannot say which cub 
it was, but one of them, quick as a flash, 
mounted a box and, before the astonished 
diners were aware of its approach, was in 
the middle of the table among the eat- 
ables. 

Taking it by the back of the neck, as one 
does a cat or dog, the nearest diner, a lady, 
lifted the intruder off the table and set it 
on the ground. Not a whimper did the 
cub make, but many times since I have 
wondered if that lady knew the risk she 
ran, and what would have happened had 
the cub cried and its mother gone to 
its assistance. 


Author’s Note—While the three bears 
tamed by Captain Brownrigg would ap- 
pear to contradict Mr. Brearley’s state- 
ment that “if one makes a pet of a bear, it 
will keep all others away,” it should be 
understood that Captain Brownrigg trained 
the three together, but not to such an ex- 
tent—companionship—as did Mr. Brearley 
tame Teddy. 
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THOSE ASTONISHING 
OUTBOARDS 
By William M. Eldridge 


Commodore, New York Outboard Motor 
Association 


HE 1928 season of outboard racing 

proved to be one of astonishing de- 

velopment, even to authorities in 

the boat racing field. The develop- 
ment was so rapid that it was breath- 
taking, and before the season was well 
begun, experts wagged their heads and 
refused to prophesy further. Here was a 
type just taking form, a power plant of 
a design once thought incapable of much 
further development, suddenly metamor- 
phosed into the most picturesque and 
thrilling racing unit ever known in the 
sport. 

These tiny, two-cycle motors, screwed 
on the sterns of small boats no larger 
than row-boats and dinghies, produced 
astonishing results in power and durabili- 
ty and the hulls showed speed designs and 
other qualities heretofore thought pos- 
sible only in much larger craft. 

The story of the development of the 
outboards this past season is a saga of 
the race course with its exciting abandon 
of furious contests, the booming of the 
starting guns, the loud cachinnations of 
tiny motors turning 3,000 to 5,000 revolu- 
tions a minute, the shouts of the leaning 
drivers of the bouncing 
leaping little craft hard- 
ly large enough to con- 
tain their cramped 
bodies, and the churn- 
ing water from their 
propellers. It is a pic- 
ture no one can forget, 
once he witnesses such 
a race, understanding 
the many elements in- 
volved. 

There are youth and 
vigor, determination, 
danger, speed, the deaf- 
ening thunder of con- 
test and fierce eagerness 
of all the contestants to 
win. 

There are often a 
few accidents on the 
race course, practically 
always of a minor na- 
ture, but they, too, add 
to the excitement. Some 
of the tiny, dashing 
little speedsters capsize 
as their determined 
drivers fight for posi- 
tion as they turn a 
stake or buoy, and at 


60 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











every turn or curve boat and driver are 
hidden in sheets of spray. 

Patrol boats are rescuing the drivers 
of upset boats and towing the little hulls 
awash to shore, while the race goes mer- 
rily on until the survivors cross the finish 
line and the gun is fired again. There is 
all the dash and furore of the horse race 
and the motor car race rolled into one 
in an outboard regatta. You simply can’t 
get away from the spell of it. 

After the strenuous season I have had 
in starting and timing outboard races in 
all parts of the country, I still get a great 
“kick” out of the prospect of another 
season soon to open up and the fun be- 
ginning again. The old-timer and novice 
are alike in this. There is always some- 
thing doing, new records are being made, 
new conditions and forces being brought 
into play with surprising results that no 
one can calculate, and there is never a 
dull moment in a day of outboard racing. 

Let us take a glance backward, and see 
how sudden and rapid has been this début 
of the outboard on the race course. In 


The thrill of competition. Outboard racing craft tearing over the course 





1925 at the Gold Cup Regatta, the greatest 
power boat race meet the sport has ever 
seen the world around, some outboard 
races were scheduled. They were re- 
garded as the infants, and much smiling 
was done by the race committees at them 
as an event. The crowd which attended 
the outboard contests was a mere hand- 
ful compared with that which witnessed 
the other contests of larger and faster 
boats. Why? There wasn’t any excite- 
ment to speak of. The contests were won 
in something like 12 miles per hour. 
Think of it! That was in 1925, just three 
seasons back. 


T was said by boatmen that these little 

outfits might develop some good tiny 
auxiliary engines for pushing dinghies 
about over wide shallow bays from larger 
boats to shore. They were already doing 
that in many thousands of cases, but no 
one paid much attention to them. They 
occupied something like the same kind of 
attention as did the wrist-watch before 
the war. It was said they were all right 
for the boat owner who was too lazy to 
row ashore. 

At that Gold Cup Regatta the great 
$25,000 speed creations of millionaires 
contending for the classic trophy, occu- 
pied the center of attention. There were 
only eight or ten of them, but they occu- 
pied everybody’s attention. Why ? Because 
they went fast,—a bit under 50 miles per 
hour,—and often broke 
down to the disgust of 
owner and onlookers 
alike. Now it is with the 
greatest efforts that the 
Gold Cup contest is 
kept alive. Were it not 
for the steady support 
of a few wealthy sports- 
men, it would pass com- 
pletely away. Why? It 
is necessarily the situa- 
tion with a race which 
costs such tremendous 
sums to enter. And 
there is another element 
in it. 

Speed, excitement and 
all that goes to make an 
exciting contest among 
boats, can now be had 
at $500 an outfit instead 
of $25,000 each. The 
outboard has climbed in 
speed, in ability, in every 
requirement of boat 
racing. And it has 
climbed socially, as well, 
judging by the many 
prominent sportsmen 
who have taken to driv- 
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ing outboard racing boats. They are the 
ideal racing units, ‘and there are literally 
clouds of them out on every race course 
properly made public. 

The outboard has certainly measured 
up to a set of stiff requirements when it 
comes to racing. The 1928 season opened 
early in April, with a race from Albany 
to New York, a distance of 133 miles. 
There were four days allowed for making 
the time trials, and a driver could do it 
every day if he wished, or once. The 
weather was good one day and bad the 
next. 

One start was made after the drivers 
had knocked a light snow out of their 
boats before launching them for the race, 
and as they started down the river for the 
long grind, a chilling rain fell in their 
faces. Most of them finished one time or 
another, in spite of rough water, tidal 
currents lashed by the fitful winds of the 
Highlands into treacherous, freak condi- 
tions, and all the accidents which natural- 
ly befall on such a long course. One 
driver, boat and engine made the run 
three times, a total distance of 399 miles, 
and he didn’t overhaul his outfit once. 
It didn’t need it. And the winning boat 
made the run at an average speed of 30 
miles per hour! 

Then came the Worcester Regatta on 
May 29th. The race course was laid out 
on Lake Quinsigamond, an ideal spot for 
speed, but authorities all thought nothing 
exceptional would be achieved because 
the rules of the regatta provided that all 
motors be properly muffled. Heretofore, 
practically all outboard contests had been 
conducted without mufflers to allow these 
tiny motors to produce their utmost of 
power. The noise was always deafening 


So complex a situation has developed in 
this outboard racing field that a national 
system of organization is now being 
worked out by the officials of the A. P. 
B. A, to provide for properly sanctioned 
contests in which the records made will 
be over surveyed courses of reliable ac- 


can cut down on the mixture by the needle 
valve until it shows that it is too thin. 
Then enrich it a little, and you have the 
most economical mixture practicable dur- 
ing the cold months of the year. 

There is a tendency on the part of some 
persons not familiar with motor vagaries 
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All sorts of strange hulls are evolved with the idea a attaining apa 


curacy so that recognition can be ac- 
corded the drivers. 

Outboard motor boat regattas are be- 
coming nationwide in their extent and are 
attracting large throngs of spectators 
wherever they are held. It is estimated 
that in 1929 there will be at least twice 
as many racing boats ready to enter races 





Here is a real action photograph. Note the craft’s trim lines 


for a mile around. In Worcester the move- 
ment to muffle outboards came to a head 
and the first test was on. 

Experts again got a shock that was a 
thrill, too. They had reckoned without the 
perseverance of engineers behind the out- 
board motor industry. They, too, had been 
busy through the winter months. World's 
records fell at Worcester with startling 
rapidity. One, particularly was made, and, 
as announced in these columns, stood but 
an hour to be in turn broken. 

The outboard race from Boston to 
New York, a distance of 265 miles, staged 
by the New England Outboard Motor 
Association, was another eye- opener. It 
was entered by all kinds of racing hulls, 
as usual, and it was won in ex xactly four- 
teen hours flat, by a type of hull known 
for its speed in rough water. The first 
experimental outboard trip to Boston 
from New York, approximately the same 
distance, took 52 hours and 47 minutes 
some years before. 

Other outboard distance races followed. 
The 96-mile run from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago, on Lake Michigan, in which a 
storm arose and drove the tiny craft to 
shelter, was won by a 14-year old girl. 
Other ‘outboard races sprang up in every 
part of the country with such rapidity 
that officials of the American Power Boat 
Association could hardly handle them or 
keep track of the records made or claimed. 


in every vicinity known as a boating cen- 
ter. Records will fall time and again next 
season as before, although the season of 
1928 finished with a number of boats 
going above 40 miles per hour. Next sea- 
son they will reach 50 mile speed, it is 
practically certain, and the limit of these 
outfits is not yet in sight. 


WHEN YOUR MOTOR RUNS 
BEST 


F your motor is back-firing and acting 

generally cranky since cool weather 
started in, look at the carburetor. It 
is a. scientific fact that warm weather 
adjustment of carburetor is distinctly dif- 
ferent from that necessary in cold weather. 
An entirely different mixture is required 
by the change in temperature. In warm 
weather your motor requires a much 
thinner mixture and you use perceptibly 
less gasoline per hour of operation. 

When the weather gets cold the engine 
itself takes longer to get going right, the 
oil is thick and sluggish, there is slight 
contraction of all parts due to the cold, 
and much more gas is required in the 
mixture to make it fire properly. 

You will find that by turning the needle 
valve of your carburetor farther on than 
you usually have it, the motor starts more 
quickly in cold weather. Then as the motor 
warms up and operates smoothly, you 


to scoff at the assertion that a motor runs 
better at night than in the daytime. But 
it is absolutely true. The quality of the 
night air with its admixture of dampness 
is just right for facilitating the carbure- 
tion process. 

The same holds true of a misty, rainy 
day. Fog also has a like effect. It is for 
this reason that some mechanics arrange 
to have a drop of water fall at regular 
intervals into the carburetor. This is a 
delicate device and requires an expert 
hand to make it really salutary in effect. 
If not done correctly it makes trouble. 

As a rule, however, it is good business 
not to tinker with your carburetor, Some 
carburetors on large inboard engines, es- 
pecially, are made to be set and not chang- 
ed in mixture throughout the year. When 
cold weather comes on, the operator 
merely uses his choke a bit, and sets the 
choke control on his bulkhead to enrich 
the mixture. Everybody has his own ways, 
of course, but the principle stands that 


Samay 





Jonah is steered with the driver’s feet 


difference in atmosphere has much to do 
with starting an engine and its operation 
due to the readiness with which the air 
and gas mix on the way to the firing 
chamber. 

It pays to take into consideration every- 
thing that will contribute to the boat's 
smooth running, and this is very neces- 
sary, especially in cold weather. 
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Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on running 
board. Transport enormous loads. 
Strong, yet very light. Won't snag. 
tear or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years hard service. Great 


builders since 
Satisfaction or money 
eee for latest literature and New 






Low Prices. 
ACME BOAT CO. 
if Holt St. Miamisburg. 








The WHITE 


Step Hydroplane 
Outboard Motor Boat 


Note the low bow—the extra “step’’—its 
outstanding style. Individually built by the 
makers of the famous WHITE Boats and Ca- 
noes for over % of a century is a guarantee 
of well seasoned stock, finest equipment and 
workmanship. Here’s just the boat you want 
to lead the 1929 races. Write for specifica- 
tions. price and catalog. E. M. White & Co., 








161 White St., Old Town, Maine. 













oak tes 


No household is complete without one or 
More. More protection than a gun—never 
failing—simple—econcmical—ray— -acdjust 
able—absolutely perfect in every detail. 
Perfectly balanced—can’t be blown over. 
Write for price and description 
The National Marine Lamp Company 
Forestville, Conn. 





CELLIGHT 
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HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi. 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 


scalps for mounting. 
989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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KEEP HULL AND SIDES 
SMOOTH 


I’ you have to make any underbody re- 
pairs to your hull, no matter what 
type, size or weight it is, take exceeding 
care to keep the original lines as nearly 
as possible. On old hulls or injured ones, 
one often thinks he can screw a strip or 
block to prevent or reduce leakage, and 
that this is about all he can do, anyway. 





aa : a oe 


of to the cover. An 


Well, in most cases it isn’t. Of course, 
anything to keep her afloat till we reach 
port. But for permanent repairs, you 
should not change in any way the shape 
or surface of bottom or sides. No pro- 
truding blocks or strips. If you could 
visualize the amount of resistance set up 
by it you would be startled. 

Rowboats of the common type are often 


repaired in their bottom seams by having 
a strip screwed or nailed along it. Even 
if you plane off the forward surface, yoy 
still have a decided difference in the wa) 
she will handle, whether you notice it or 
not. In most cases a job could be done 
from the inside with plenty of plastic 
filling material and calking as an aid, and 


the original maneuvering ability of the 
boat retained. 
Look over the rowboats on any yacht 





outboard mounted on a dug-out canoe 


club afloat and you'll see quite a few that 
have been almost ruined by such a repair 
job. The only reason this is not noticed 
in lots of cases is that the rowboat is 
only used for pushing about the fleet with 
one oar. But if it is a boat that is pulled 
far by anybody, it is a serious problem 
that may result in its unnecessary junking. 
Care in the beginning would obviate this. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MOTOR BOAT SPEED RECORD 


Moror Boat Epiror: 
What is the fastest time ever made by a power 


| hoat, regardless of power or displacement of hull? 





I do not mean any monstrosity, half airplane, or 
anything of that kind. | mean a real boat hull 
with power propulsion. The step hydroplane hull, 
is, of course, included in my question, as it is 
a recognized type. 

Also, what trophy, cup or other prize is given 
and by whom for such a championship? 

Jacos B. Martin. 

Ans,—The fastest recognized speed ever at- 

tained by a powerboat of recognized design was 


made in early September of this year, 1928, at 
Detroit, by Miss America VII, a single step 
hydroplane owned by Commodore Garfield A. 


Wood, of the Detroit Yacht Club. It was, perhaps, 


| the most spectacular speed display made in recent 
| vears in motor boat circles, or since the thrilling 


old days of Maple Leaf 1V, one of the first step 
hydroplanes, in 1912. 
iss America VII is the latest of the Miss 
America series, all of which have been boats of 
Commodore Gar Wood. lt was Miss America, the 
first of the line, which brought to this country 
the world’s speed championship from England. 
That was back in 1920, eight years after Maple 
Leaf 1V had taken the speed championship to 
England. Miss America’s best speed was 65.1 
miles per hour, The trophy for the world’s speed 
championship is the British International Trophy, 
given by red Harmsworth, the late lord 
Northcliffe, some twenty-five years ago. Since 
1920 Commodore Gar Wood has held this famous 
Trophy against all challengers in some very 
spectacular races, but in each of them his supe- 
riority was evident at all times. 
iss America VII was built by Commodore 
Wood in great haste this past summer to replace 
another Miss America which went to pieces in 
speed. She and her sister boat, Miss America V 
driven by George Wood, brother of the Com- 
modore, ran stem to stem the whole distance in 
the race defending the British International 
Trophy against Estelle J], owned and driven by 
the famous English sportswoman, Miss Barbara 
Carstairs, and which sank on the race course. 
Miss America VII st herself a shade the 
better boat than Miss America V in the race and 
she was chosen to make the try to break the 
world’s speed record according to the established 
system of the American Power Boat Association. 
This method is aimed at strict and impartial 
aceuracy, and probably achieves it. The boat 
trying for a record runs over a measured mile 
with flying starts and under electric timing 
which eliminates most of human equation, Six 


times the boat must make the run, three times 
in each direction, and the six records are averaged 
for her recognized record. 

Miss America VII averaged 92. miles per hour, 
breaking the standing world’s speed record made 
by a former Gar Wood boat, Miss America II, 
of 80.567 miles per hour by an astonishingly 
wide margin. Miss America VIT is powered with 
two engines of 1,000 horse power each. 

Moror Boar Epitor. 


BUILDING OUTBOARD RUNABOUT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

| am just starting in to build an outboard runa- 
bout. I have a set of plans which calls for the 
planking on the bottom to run fore and aft. I 
have some material on hand which is too short 
to make longitudinal planking and to get it the 
proper length is difficult for me, located as I am. 
I would like to use this material and have been 
considering making the planking run athwartships 
instead. Rowboats constructed in this manner 
seem to work all right. What do you think of it 
for an outboard runabout ? 

Greorce A. SaLmon. 


Ans.—Unless it is extremely difficult to get 
the material for the bottom planking long enough 
for the fore and aft construction, I would not 
advise undertaking to change the plan. There 
is a good reason behind every accepted plan of 
boat construction. It is hardly correct to compare 
an outboard with a rowboat in the matter of 
underbody planking. The ordinary seam on the 
bottom of a rowboat would never stand up under 
the pounding which an outboard hull must endure. 

if your planking is of sufficient thickness, I 
would suggest that you use what is known as 
“ship lap” construction, that is, notch or rabbet 
each seam to half depth of the plank. This over 
ho allows you to lay the two edges in marine glue 
and fasten them together through and through 
with rivets, About midway between the chine 
and the keel, I would suggest running a keelson 
to reduce the span of unsupported pieces. In this 
way you would be able to carry some of the load 
on the frames. 

A famous Gold Cup challenge boat, ‘Rainbow 
TV", was planked in this manner, and proved 
to be a remarkably fast boat. The tiny steps along 
her underbody were supposed to make her into 
a multiple step hydroplane. She was not only fast 
but a remarkably fine hull in every particular. 
However, she was ruled out of competition with 
displacement hulls, but with an outboard hull, 
this restriction has not yet appeared. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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MEET MR. CRAIL 
(Continued from page 15) 


population—but they constitute a large 
number in the aggregate, and they are 
noisy, and they are often influential. They 
belong, many of them, to organizations of 
uplifters and other well-meaning citizens 
whose chief function in life seems to be, 
if we may judge by appearances, to im- 
pose upon others their rules and regula- 
tions for right living. Some of these 
people are pacifists; some of them think 
that the killing of wild animals and game 
birds for sport or food or other reason 
is wicked: all of them would like to see 
sporting firearms eliminated. 

There are many hundreds of thousands 
more who believe that if we pass laws 
which will eliminate all firearms from 
private ownership, crime will be reduced 
to the vanishing point. They seem to be 
willing to throw overboard every other 
consideration to attain that end. 

As small a portion of our total popu- 
lation as these people may be, they are 
large enough in numbers and they have 
sufficient influence to be a decided menace 
to the welfare of this country. If we 
sit still and do nothing about it, the day 
is almost certain to come when they will 
have their way. The rest of us will wake 
up some morning and find that an or- 
ganized, influential and determined min- 
ority have obtained legislation which the 
majority of us don’t want but which they 
think we ought to have. 


OU don't think so? Then ponder care- 

fully this ancient truism: “For none is 
so blind as he who will not see.” If 
you don’t believe that this anti-firearm 
movement can ever attain its objectives 
if allowed to pursue them without inter- 
ference, you are blind with the blindness 
of those who deliberately shut their eyes 
and refuse to see what is going on before 
them. 

Do you realize what a great change has 
come over the habits of thought of large 
numbers of our people within recent years? 
Not many of us can remember clearly 
back to 1878—fifty years ago. Most of 
us had not then been born. But all of 
us have read enough of our country’s 
history, and most of us have talked enough 
with older men who were alive and active 
then, to know pretty well what kind of 
country we had then and what its people, 
our forefathers, were like. 

Do you believe that fifty years ago 
there was a man in Congress who would 
for one minute have entertained the idea 
of promoting a law designed to prevent 
citizens of known good character and 
solid worth from possessing rifles for 
pleasure and pistols and revolvers for 
pleasure and protection? We may be 
wrong, but we do not believe it. Does 
it mean nothing to you that conditions 
have changed to such an extent that such 
a bill actually has been introduced into 
the present Congress? 

Do you believe that fifty years ago the 
legislators of any of our states would 
have made it a crime for a citizen of 
known good character to possess a pistol 
for the protection of his family and him- 
self (not to tote one around with him, 
you understand, but just to keep one at 
home), without first getting permission 
Irom some police official or judge? A law 
that recognized no right of the citizen 
whatsoever, but left it to the whim—call 
it discretion if you like—of the police 
official or judge to grant the permission 
or refuse it, as he happened to feel like 
doing ? 

Does it mean nothing to you that to- 
day such laws exist in many states, and 
it is almost no exaggeration to say that 
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Power at all times! 
Power for pleasure! Power 
in an emergency! Power under 


all circumstances! You always know 
you have it with a Kermath. 


The latest interesting Kermath catalog 
explains in detail the super power qualities 
of Kermath’s new contributions to marine 
engine development in medium and high 

speed motors. Write for it today. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W., Toronto 
Ontario 





3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 

















Holder of ALL 
Class A Ameri- 
can Records 
for speed. Pow- 
erful, easy to start and con- 
trol, light—only 50 pounds— 
for portability, strong, big 
bearings, long lived. Just the 
motor for the boy or girl, for 
the whole family. 


LOCKWOOD 
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Records—up to 35.66 miles 
per hour in free-for-all time 
trials—highest official speed 
ever made byaClassBmotor. 
A New Improved Chief for 1929 
to be announced next month. 


Write for Catalog 


Lockwood Motor Co. 73.2560: 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 


Rowboats 
$44.00 
and 


°— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 






— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. — swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


Motor 
Boats— 
With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
Two ACTORIES 


—_> LARGE SE 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to 101 Etm St. 

PESHTIGO Either Place 
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there is never a meeting of the legisla- 
ture of any state that does not have 
such bills introduced and strongly sup- 
ported by people of great political 
influence ? 

Does it mean nothing to you that there 
are to-day a large number of people in 
every state, but especially in the larger 
cities, including many judges, magistrates, 
police officials, public prosecutors, preach- 
ers, lawyers and others, who hold the 
belief that the American citizen has no 
rights of self-protection, which the law- 
makers are necessarily bound to respect? 
That our lawmakers can, if they choose, 
make it unlawiul for citizens to possess 
any weapon for self-defense? 

We say again to you FIeLp AND STREAM 
readers what we have many times said 
before—that unless you take an active in- 
terest in this anti-firearm movement, you 
will wake up some day practically dis- 
armed. It is true that the movement thus 
far has been principally concerned with 
pistols and revolvers, its avowed purpose 
being to reduce crime by taking these 
weapons out of the hands of the criminal. 
3ut this bill of Mr. Crail’s is not the 
first time that proponents of such meas- 
ures have shown a disposition to include 
other firearms as well. 

To thunder with the fact that you are 
free-born American citizens of good char- 
acter and, probably, taxpayers! To thun- 
der with the fact that you live in places 
where there is little or no police protec- 
tion and that the pistol you keep in your 
bureau drawer or under your pillow at 
night gives you security, and your loved 
ones too, that you and they would other- 
wise not have! To thunder with the fact 
that you enjoy taking a rifle for a day 
in the fields after rabbits, or a day in the 
woods after squirrels, or a week or two 
in the woods or mountains after deer and 
moose and bear and sheep! To thunder 
with the fact that you have a young son 
who gets hours of enjoyment of the finest 
kind with his little twenty-two, and that 
it is one of the things that will make 
him a man instead of a lounge lizard 
when he grows up! 


RIMINALS often use guns; crime 

must be suppressed; it is wicked and 
cruel to kill things with guns; laws must 
be passed to do away with all guns so that 
criminals can’t use them and so that 
our wild animals may die of old age or 
the plague. Who are you, anyhow? 

There is no use trying to argue with 
the people who are endeavoring to ob- 
tain such laws. They can’t be changed 
that way. They simply are not open to 
argument. They either lack the brains 
to understand you, or they have some 
motive stronger than reason or justice. 

You can point out to these people that 
crimes were committed beyond count in 
the thousands of years before firearms 
were invented; that thousands of crimes 
are still committed without them. You 
can point out that nothing can stop the 
criminal from possessing arms, because 
they are easily bootlegged and the crim- 
inal is not law-abiding; and that there- 
fore all such laws merely disarm the 
honest man, who does not need it, placing 
him still more at the mercy of the crim- 
inal, 

You can point out the fact that one 
can just as logically argue that since for- 
geries are numerous and costly and be- 
cause they are always committed with a 
pen, the way to stop them is to make 
it unlawful for anybody to have or use a 
pen, And you can point out that in that 
case we would all be using pencils, and 
that forgers would continue to forge, 
using pencils. You can point out all these 
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things, and fifty more; but it won't get 
you anywhere. 

Don’t trust to the common sense of 
your lawmakers. Don’t trust to their re- 
gard for your rights. Make it your busi- 
ness to keep posted on all bills of this kind 
introduced in your legislature and in Con- 
gress. Your representative will inform 
you, or you can secure the information 
from the Clerk of the Assembly or Sen- 
ate. And whenever there is a bill that 
threatens to take this fundamental right 
way from you, don’t sit around like 

paralytic. DO SOMETHING! Write 
a few letters. 

Let your representatives know how you 
feel about it. Those of you who live in 
his district should let Mr: Crail know 
your opinion of his bill. If you are for 
it, tell him so; if you are against it, tell 
him so equally forcefully. Bring the sub- 
ject up at the next meeting of your club; 
take it up at the next meeting of your 
chamber of commerce. There are enough 
red-blooded men left in every state to 
kill any such bill if they will only take 
the trouble. It is up to them—to you. 


HIPPO HAUNTS AND HABITS 
(Continued from page 25) 


ment I had sufficient trouble of my 
own, I could not attend to the canoe and 
shoot too; so I grabbed my rifle and let 
the canoe drift. 

Aiter a moment of surprised indecision, 
the hippo opened her mouth and came for 
the canoe with a rush like a torpedo. As 
she reached the boat her mouth looked 
large enough to swallow the canoe and 
myself too, but at three yards I thrust the 
rifle muzzle almost into her mouth and 
fired upward. The bullet probably reached 
the brain, for the jaws snapped to and she 
sank like a stone. 

Then I grabbed a paddle and hastened 
to the native who was clinging to the 
reeds. Having got him aboard, we made a 
search for his mate. But the crocodiles 
do their work well, and we never found a 
trace of him. That native cost me two 
heifers in compensation, although it was 
his own fault that he was killed. 

If no compensation is given, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get natives in the 
future. In the settled ‘districts, of course, 
the amount is decided by the Native Com- 
missioner. In the “no man’s lands” one 
makes one’s own laws, but it is cheap- 
est in the end to conform to native 
custom. 

On this occasion I did not even get the 
hippo. On the larger rivers where there 
are rapids and sand-banks, it is only neces- 
sary to go down-stream and wait at the 
first shallows until the carcass strands 
there. In the narrow, swampy rivers, there 
are seldom shallows, and the carcass may 
rise and travel twenty miles during the 
night. The time it takes to rise seems to 
depend upon the condition of the stomach 
contents. Sometimes an hour is sufficient; 
at others, twelve or more may elapse. The 
time is always uncertain because one is 
never sure whether the shot was instantly 
fatal or not. 

On rivers like the Quando, I have lost 
boats and camp equipment worth far more 
than the fat and hide I secured, and on 
several occasions have nearly lost my life. 
One of the closest shaves I ever had was 
the following : 

I had been unsuccessfully looking for 
eland one morning. On leaving the bush, 
I arrived on the edge of a backwater of 
the river. The snort of a hippo cow greeted 
me, and immediately afterward came the 
grunt of her mate. This looked like luck, 
as I had wanted eland for fat, and hippos 
promised to supply a larger quantity. 
Also, as they were in still water, I knew 





I could hire a span of oxen from natives 
and haul the carcass out at my leisure 
when it floated. I was building castles in 
Spain, as the event proved. 

I crept carefully down through the 
reeds and concealed myself to await their 
reappearance. Presently a head came to 
the surface, and I aimed carefully below 
the eye and fired. I distinctly heard the 
bullet “clap”; and as she sank at once, I 
concluded the shot had been fatal. As her 
mate did not reappear within ten minutes, 
I concluded that he had made for the 
river, and with one native I hastened 
to the nearest kraal to secure boats and 
helpers. 

A prospect of meat soon induces natives 
to move. I soon secured four boats with 
two paddlers each, and by noon we reached 
the backwater again by way of the river. 
There was no sign of the hippo, although 
it was over two hours since I had shot it. 
Knowing the uncertainty of the time re- 
quired to rise, however, I started up 
the backwater to look for a_ suitable 
landing place to haul the carcass out 
later on. 

We were about a hundred yards from 
where I had fired when there was a yell 
from behind me. I looked around to see the 
boat following me fall back into the water 
and the two natives disappear within 
a few feet of an exceedingly angry hippo. 
The brute had risen under the canoe and 
hurled it into the air. The two boats be- 
hind were paddling frantically for the 
reeds. 

I rose in the boat to take a shot at the 
hippo, which was preparing to charge the 
natives in the water. At that moment there 
came a volcanic upheaval beneath my boat, 
and I took an unexpected dive into the 
lagoon. Rising to the surface, I found one 
of the natives beside me, and another 
hippo joyfully reducing our canoe to 
matchwood, in spite of the hard wood it 
was made of! 

Before I could take a second look, the 
enraged animal dropped the canoe and 
forged in the direction of myself and the 
natives. Fortunately, the reeds were only 
about twenty yards away. I promptly 
dropped the rifle I had been trying to 

save and launched into .a racing stroke 
which carried me feet ahead of the natives 
at each effort. 

Just as my hands grasped the reeds 
there came an anguished scream from be- 
hind. I glanced around to see a bleeding 
and crushed black form drop from the 
great jaws. The other native desperately 
clawed and scrambled his way ashore be- 
side me. On the firm ground beyond the 
reeds we found five trembling natives, who 
told me that a paddler in the boat behind 
had been killed in like fashion. 


E found afterward that two cow 
hippos with small calves lived in that 

backwater. The bull had been a visitor, 
and had decamped at my shot. I can only 
assume that my bullet struck high and 
ricocheted off the flat skull. This often 
happens when shooting at a half sub- 
merged head, and the stunning effect soon 
wears off. 

Two lost boats, two dead natives and 
a lost rifle worth thirty pounds were the 
net results of that hippo hunt. The 
boats cost me twelve pounds in compen- 
sation! 

It was sufficient to confirm a suspicion 
I had entertained for si me time: viz., that 
hippo hunting on such rivers and back- 
waters is a highly unprofitable game un- 
less one is in search of adventure. Thrills 
one gets a-plenty, but scarcely sufficient 
hide and fat to pay for losses. ‘On the big 
rivers it would be worth while, but since 
“civilization” came to Africa, the Zambesi 
is restricted to the natives practically. 
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Since these destroy far more hippos 
than the white man and from sheer lazi- 
ness neglect to preserve either hide or fat 
in salable condition, the regulations seem 
to serve no useful purpose. There is an 
enormous amount of work involved, as 
well as considerable skill, in removing the 
hide and fat in a condition worth while 
transporting the hundreds of miles to a 
market. The native will not take the 
necessary pains. 

I have been capsized many times by 
annoyed and “unladylike” hippos, but th« 
foregoing was the nearest I ever came to 
feeling her full resentment. I sometimes 
dream still of those extremely ugly tusks 
I so narrowly escaped at the cost of my 
rifle. 


THE WARIEST WILDFOWL 


(Continued from page 29) 


the entire day crawling on hands and 
knees or lying flat in water-filled holes 


to no avail. I returned to camp wet, dis- 
gusted and mad. . 
The next day was just as bad. The 


weather continued atrocious, the geese 
were constantly on the move, and con- 
ditions seemed good; but nary a goose 
could I get. Up to that time I had always 
considered the black duck, or dusky mal- 
lard, as he is known in the Middle West, 
as the wariest wildfowl of my experience ; 
but here was one that was his master. 
These geese seemed to be able to spring 
straight into the air with all the agility 
and speed of a black duck and to pay 
off down-wind just as rapidly. Of course, 
I was handicapped without decoys, but 
still I should have gotten one. 

At one time I was worming my way 
cautiously toward a mud flat where I had 
seen some geese alight a short time pre- 
viously, I happened to glance over my 
shoulder and discerned an old gander 
peering sharply at me with his beady 
eyes over the top of a little grass hum- 
mock. Before I could swing around to 
shoot, he and his flock took the air like 
jumping-jacks, and a few feathers float- 
ing down-wind were all I had to show for 
the hail of lead and curses I hurled after 
them. 

But on the third day my patience was 
rewarded. The weather was apparently 
working itself into a frenzy, for this day 
was worse than all others combined. I left 
camp shortly after breakfast, determined 
to make a day of it—to kill a goose or 
throw my gun away. 

On the high water the storm increased 
in intensity. The wind and rain shut down 
like a blanket, and to this I owed my good 
fortune. A flock became confused, ap- 
parently could find no resting place, and 
swept low over the ridge behind which 
I lay. I raised my shotgun, and one old 
gander and two young geese came hur- 
tling from the skies to fall with a great 


thump and splash at my feet. Eureka! 
What matter the cold, the wet or 
the storm? What matter anything? 


I had bearded the old gray ‘fox of 
pores Sea in his lair and triumphed at 
ast! 

I set them up on sticks as decoys, and 
the rest was easy. Soon I had eight and 
returned to camp, wet but happy. The birds 
were joyfully received by my companions, 
and soon a fat young goose was roasting 
her tender sides in our little oven, while 
fresh caribou liver sizzled loudly in the 
frying pan. 

‘Outside the wind howled and whined 
across the barren tundra. Gusts of snow, 
fog and sleet swept down from the polar 
ocean and moaned of the winter all too 
near. But what cared I? The wariest 
wildfowl of them all was mine, and I 
was content at last. 
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You can attract many birds with 

this revolving feed bor. Size 

24x56 inches, 17-ft. pole in- 
cluded. Price $8. 
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lawn and garden equipment 


A cozy pavilion for your lawn... 
arched entrance to your garden... 
birds flocking about your revolving 
feed box—in Hodgson equipment 
you'll find helpful suggestions for 
rounding out the beauty of your 
grounds. Shipped ready to erect. Send 
for free booklet AL. E. F. Hodgson 
Co., 1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton; 6 E, 39th Street, New York City. 
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DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., Deptc. a West oe Pere, Wis. 


builds a line of outboard motor 
boats that cannot be excelled for sturdy 
construction, rugged service, long life and 
speed, Completely hand-built by men who 
know all the requirements of a good boat. 
Special selected and seasoned lumber used 
V-bottom boat 
m easily makes 27 M. P. H. with outboard 
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THOSE FLORIDA BASS 
By Richard Emmet 


OR many years I have been going 
up into the northern part of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, or Lake of the 
Woods section of Ontario, Canada, 
for my fishing and had just about made 
up my mind that they were the only 
places that could satisfy my desires for 
game fishing. When a change of busi- 
ness prevented me from getting away 
except in the winter months, it looked 
like I would have to give up my favorite 
sport, which is angling for black bass. 
Of course I had heard of the 
big bass in Southern waters, 
but my own experiences in the 
Southwest some years ago, 
fishing for bass in west Texas, 
did not fill me with enthusiasm. 
Like many others I believed 
that the fish were big, of course, 
but were no fighters. However, 
I took the advice of that well- 
known authority, Bob Becker, 
and went down last winter into 
the north central part of Flor- 
ida to try the large mouth bass 
fishing. 
The whole trip was more or 
less of a gamble. Bob Becker 
had not fished these particular 


them recommended very strong- 
ly to him by a friend, and all 
experienced fishermen know 
that only a small percentage of 
the so-called “good fishing 
spots” ever live up to the rec- 
ommendation. This one, how- 
ever, proved to be a real one, 
and along with the fishing had 
many other delights and plea- 
sures connected with it. 

It was my first trip to Flor- 
ida, and as the train raced 
southwest out of Jacksonville 
towards the small village of 
Hernando, which was the spot 
where the big bass were sup- 
posed to be, the prospect looked 
none too good. I feared that 
there was some truth to the 
statement made by one of the 
victims of the recent real es- 
tate boom that in Florida 
“Every village is a city, every 
pond a lake, every stream a 
river, and every man a liar”. 
But when we, Bill and I, reached 
the town of Dunellon and 
crossed the Withlecoochee River 
there, it looked so good that we 
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This department is the fisherman's own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











decided to stop off and give the river a 
try. 

It was here that we first came in con- 
tact with the extreme courtesy and 
cordiality of the local people. We found 
out later that it was general all over 
that part of the State. The hotel pro- 


A couple of busters from the Withlecoochee River, Florida 


| 





prietor was kindness itself. He found us 
a boatman and a boat, and for one won- 
derful day we literally cast our arms off, 
and while we got only a few fair-sized 
bass we learned that they were real game 
fish. The trip on this blue river, with 
its rafts of floating hyacinths, the tropi- 
cal foliage along the banks, to say nothing 
of the variety of the bird life, was a 
good start. 

The next day we headed for our real 
destination in the hotel proprietor’s car. 
He would not allow us to take the bus, 
and immediately the country became more 
to our liking. It was a pleasant change to 
get into a rolling section after 
the flats to the north. The real 
surprise came, however, when 
we pulled up to a hotel in Her- 
nando and found it located right 
on the edge of a beautiful lake 
that was full of islands, the 
shores shaded with palms, live 
oaks and pines, lily pads dotted 
here and there; in fact the 
whole thing just oozed of fish- 
ing possibilities. 


E could not wait long, 

and inside of a half hour 
were out on the water with the 
landlord’s son in his outboard- 
motored boat, and in another 
half hour had landed larger 
black bass than either one of us 
had ever seen in years of 
northern fishing. 

This lake proved to be one 
of a long chain with connecting 
channels, enough water to keep 
a fisherman busy for weeks, and 
for one month I fished these 
waters daily, catching bass up 
to ten pounds in weight on all 
kinds of bait from live minnows 
to artificial flies. We kept only 
enough to supply the hotel, and 
these had to be well over the 
weight limit, returning to the 
water dozens of bass that up 
north would be considered fine 
specimens, 

While I did not get the larg- 
est bass caught while I was 
there, and the photo shows that 
they were surely large, I never 
had better sport than handling 
a five-pound bass on a fly rod. 
The waters are beautifully 
clear, all spring fed, and I 
must say that the fish have all 
the fight and life of the lake bass 
up north. 

If one chooses to use live bait, 
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the number of bass caught will depend al- 
most entirely on the amount of min- 
nows you have along, and there are 
days when minnows seem to be the only 
thing they want, but I noticed that the 
largest fish were caught on artificial 
bait, and the majority of these on the 
semi-floating, wabbling type of plug. 

The local method of using these baits 
is interesting. The lure is cast as far as 
possible towards the shore or lily pads, 
allowed to rest on top of the water for a 
full half minute, then given a sharp jerk 
and a short reel. Then another wait and 
another jerk and reel, taking in all about 
five minutes for each cast. The way the 
big ones came up after the bait was a 
sight. I saw a bass weighing eleven and 
three quarter pounds caught this way 
when all other methods had failed to get 
a big one. 

While using the underwater type of 
artificial bait we were bothered by the 
pickerel or jackfish as they are known 
locally. These ferocious strikers are con- 
sidered a pest and poor sport as well as 
eating. Both statements are wrong for 
I am sure that a lot of the big bass 
missed were really jackfish, and the 
oldest fisherman is often fooled into think- 
ing that he has a big bass on that turns 
out to be only a medium-sized jack. 

As for eating, a mess of tail ends is 
delicious, and after our first trial at 
Ted’s suggestion, they were always in- 
cluded in our fish lunches. We kept all 
the jacks caught, feeding what we didn’t 
use to the razor-backs, and believe me 
those old flat-sided hogs were always 
waiting at the landing. 

| would suggest to anyone fishing these 


Those Florida Bass 


waters to be well supplied with weed- 
less baits. Unfortunately we had few, and 
as a result passed up miles of good shore- 
line and lily pads. The best flies were 
the darker shades, browns particularly. 
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Cypress trees in the Florida bass country 


These rigged up with twin spinners nev- 
er failed to get fish along the lily pads. 

For variety we fished ‘the Withlacoo- 
chee river at several points, and always 
found boats available at the bridges. This 
river is wonderfully clear water, and 
near Hernando runs through heavy cy- 
press growth, lending real beauty at 


every turn. The river fishing had several 
advantages: the variety of the catch was 
greater, the trip itself more interesting 
and comfortable on account of the shade 
trees, and the fish themselves are more 
gamy. I got my biggest thrill of the 
whole trip on the river when I hooked 
a big blue cat. 

Anyone who has never had one on 
a light line and rod has something to 
learn about fishing; they are as hard to 
handle as a game fish and the chances 
of getting one into the boat just as re- 
mote and difficult. The best time to fish 
the river with artificial bait, especially 
flies, is just before sundown. It was for 
this reason that we always started the 
trips upstream, casting the shores as we 
floated back to the landing on the way 
home. 


CANNOT imagine a more delightful 

and convenient place than Florida for 

a fresh water fisherman. The fish are there 
oad you can get all the fishing you want 
if you have the time. Be sure to take 
your shotgun along as there are quail 
and doves all around the lakes, and along 
the river we saw turkey. 

While I miss the opportunity to go 
up north, fish the fast running trout 
streams, troll for the mighty musky in 
the lakes, paddle a canoe through Hun- 
ters Island and sleep under the whisper- 
ing Jacks and Norways, I have found a 
place where I can go after the snow 
flies and fish my head off, meet the mi- 
gratory birds in winter quarters, and 
see such birds and animals that would 
make some of my sidepartners in the 
north woods gape wide with surprise. 


ICE FISHING IN WISCONSIN 
If you like to fish in the winter don’t let Old Boreas kid you 


AVING read in Fretp AND STREAM 

quite a number of articles and stories 
concerning ice fishing, and noticing the 
differences between the usual methods and 
the way we go about it, the idea occurred 
to me that a description of our tactics 
might be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

In common with the greater part of the 
northern United States practically all our 
ice fishing is for northern pike, yellow 
perch, wall-eyes, and calico bass. The 
northern pike we call “pickerel”, although 
they really are not the true pickerel, for 
they do not have the chain markings. 
Some specimens have been taken from our 
lake weighing more than twenty-three 
pounds. 

The city fishermen use tip-ups for these 
pike, but most of the local folks are very 
well satisfied with an ordinary wire or 
weighted wooden bow having the twenty 
or thirty feet of line wound about it and 
lowered into the water. This is hung mere- 
ly by a short wire attached to a stick, 
which is laid across the fish hole. 

For bait, we use large chubs and suck- 
ers more than the shiners which the city 
fishermen bring out. Our winter’s supply 
of bait is usually seined from the creeks 
late in the fall and thea kept in screened 
boxes in the river or under the ice in the 
lake. The fact that we like large minnows 
better than small ones is perhaps the 
reason that we use bows with fairly long 
lines instead of the tip-ups, which are 
usually used with small minnows and short 
lines. 

With our under-water rigs we cannot 
tell just when we get a strike and as we 
sometimes wait as long as half an hour 
between times in making the rounds of 
our lines, the fish has plenty of time to get 


By Joe Ely 


hooked well. Sometimes this results in a 
fish’s being hooked rather deeply, but as 
we practically never get an undersized 
fish in the winter, even when using small 
bait in perch fishing we do not have to 
put back fish which would subsequently 
die. 

But, you say, what do you do when you 
are not making the rounds of your lines, 





Showing the use of an ice chisel 


if you wait half an hour between each 
trip? And here is the best part of it, a 
kind of fishing which does not seem to be 
very extensively practiced in other places. 
We build small shanties of wood and tin, 


put runners under them, stoves and 
benches inside them and cut holes in the 
floors. Then we push them over ice holes, 
darken them inside and are thus able to 
see into the water if it is at all clear. We 
let two lines through the shanty hole, a 
small line baited for perch, and a loaner 
one with a larger bait on it. 

few jerks of the short line and, if 
one is lucky, a school of perch appears on 
the scene. Perhaps they will not strike, 
but if the fisherman knows a trick or 
two, he can usually manipulate the min- 
now or minnow-tail so as to make it at- 
tractive to the perch. He may get half a 
dozen of them before the school departs. 
Then, just as they are biting fastest, they 
suddenly depart. 

A flash, a jerk and a long, black shadow 
passes through the water directly below 
you. The line unwinds rapidly from the 
bow as you grasp it with eager fingers, 
quick to strip it off in order that the fish 
will have plenty of slack. Out goes the 
pike until the line is almost entirely un- 
wound. Then he stops. You wait and give 
a short tug to see if he is still there. You 
feel nothing. Then, if you are wise, you 
sit there for a few minutes, at least. When 
you can wait no longer, take the line in 
your fingers, pull it in slowly until it 
tightens. 

Then give it a jerk and keep it coming. 
Remember you are not using a rod and 
you cannot play him; your line should be 
strong. You pull a little way and nothing 
happens. Nearly all the line lies now on 
the floor of the shack. But don’t worry; 
he is still on, keep it up—there! Now 
gangway! And before he has a chance to 
try ‘his little stunt of blocking the hole 
with his long body, you have him. 

After the excitement is over, be sure to 
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fish on Hildebrandt Spinners—whether you 
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how to catch fish in 1929— 
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good fish pictures. Send for 
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Tells How He Lost 


10 Inches in 35 Days 


Free Trial Convinces 
“I reduced my waist line from 48 
inches to 38 inches in 35 days,” 
says R. E. Johnson, of Akron, 
Ohio, “just by wearing a Director 
Belt. Stomach now firm, doesn’t 
sag and I feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed, Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
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and dieting. Try this easy way. 
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Let us prove our claims. 
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If you ‘don’ t get results you owe 
not ping. You don’t risk a penny. 
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get your line down again in a hurry, for 
these pike seem to travel in twos. You 
will see the other pike sulking around if 
he has not been frightened away by the 
commotion. He may hang around for an 
hour or more, or perhaps all day. 

If he does not seem anxious to take 
your bait, pull it up and put on a dead 
minnow. Let this down and move it in 
jerks. The pike may nose up to it and 
perhaps take it in his mouth. The clear 
water throws his dark body into bold 
relief against the mossy bottom. He looks 
about twice as big as he really is. Fishing 
is that way! 


HUMAN TARPON CONTEST 


ID you ever see a contest between an 
angler using heavy tackle and a 
human being, swimming and simulating 


the antics of a hooked game fish? It's 
exciting, to say the least. 
Whether the angler or the “fish” wins 


depends upon a number of factors. Given 
heavy tackle and a strong man wielding 
the rod the chances are that the swimmer 
will be forced to give up after a short, but 


| spirited battle. Most of the angler-swim- 
| mer contests we have heard of resulted 


in the defeat of the human fish. 
We have just received word that during 


| the first week in January there is to be 











Playing the Human Tarpon 


staged in the Spa Municipal Pool, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, one of these interest- 
ing contests. Verne R. (Goodie) Goodwin 
will play the part of the human tarpon. 

He issues a challenge to any and all 
anglers to land him on tarpon tackle. The 
City of St. Petersburg has arranged to 
award gold, silver and bronze medals for 
the best attempts. Readers of F1etp ANpD 
StrEAM who are interested in tarpon 
fishing may wish to have a try at landing 
Mr. Goodwin. 

As a word of caution, however, we wish 
to state that should any reader be success- 
ful in the attempt, the human tarpon 
positively will not be eligible for entry in 
the Fre_p AND StrEAM Contest, regard- 
less of weight, length or girth! 


COMMENTS ON THE 1928 
FISHING CONTEST 


ELL, anglers, it’s practically all 

over but the shouting. We’re refer- 
ring to the last [ishing Contest. All 
classes have closed now with the excep- 
tion of Large-Mouth Black Bass, Inter- 
mediate and Southern, and the Tarpon 
class. 

These classes close on January Ist. If 
you live in a section where the species 
named are taken, you may have a few 
days in which to stage an eleventh hour 
attempt for a prize winner. No fish caught 


after January Ist is eligible for entry jn 
the Contest, but affidavits will be accepted 
up to three weeks after the closing date, 
provided, of course, the fish was taken in 
the restricted period before January 1st. 

The judges are now busily working on 
some of the classes that have closed earlier 
and we hope to be able to give you returns 
on the entire Contest in one of the early 
spring issues. In looking over the cards, 
it is interesting to note the data on the 
entries submitted. It is surprising how 
close in weight many of the fish are. 

Competition is always keen in the Black 
Bass divisions. Many competitors win by 
a nose, or more strictly speaking, a fin, 
Often one ounce is the dete rmining factor 
in the awarding of a prize. 

We are pleased to note the large num. 
ber of entries in all classes of the Contest 
as a whole and are particularly interested 
to know that our readers responded well 
in the new classes, that is Tarpon and 
Crappie, which were added by request to 
the 1928 Contest. The general value of the 
Contest is not the prize which one may 
get, so much as it is the competitive spirit 
ens gende red by the competition. When one 
fishes with the idea of competing against 
his fellow anglers, there is an added in- 
centive to work a little harder for the big 
ones and it is this spirit of competition 
that adds to the zest of any sport. 

We are now working on the rules and 
conditions for the 1929 Fretp AND STREAM 
Contest, which in the words of the show- 
man will be “bigger and better” than ever, 
If you who read this have not entered a 
fish in the 1928 competition, or have not 
been interested in doing so, we ask you to 
watch for the new Contest rules and 
conditions and determine to get into the 
fun during the coming season of 1929, 


WORLD’S DENSEST FISH 
POPULATION 
By H. S. 


HERE are millions of trout swim- 

ming in the waters of the 500 lakes 
and streams of the Rocky Mountain 
region of Glacier National Park, accord- 
ing to conservative figures arrived at by 
Superintendent J. R. Eakin, which, in his 
opinion, makes this the densest fish popu- 
lation, probably, of all the world’s area. 

And this great swarm of fish was nearly 
all hand-planted, since with two excep- 
tions, all the lakes on the east side of the 
Continental Divide were barren of fish 
prior to 2. That year the stocking 
began. Since 1912, 18,600,000 fry have been 
liberated in the lakes and streams of the 
Park. The greatest number planted in any 
one year was 3,250,000 in 1926. In 1927, 
2,500,000 trout fry were liberated. 

“With one exception, native black- 
spotted trout, commonly called cut-throat 
trout, have done best on the west side of 
the Continental Divide,” Superintendent 
Eakin says in this report. “That one ex- 
ception is remarkable, for Lake Ellen Wil- 
son, stocked with Eastern brook trout, 
furnishes fishing that cannot be excelled. 
After fishing waters of the west side, if 
time permits, visitors fish down the Flat- 
head River in a rowboat. This is regarded 
as one of the best stream fishing trips af- 
forded in any of Uncle Sam’s “domains. 

“The east side waters offered unusual 
opportunity for successful stocking. When 
the park was created in 1910, with two 
exceptions, all lakes were barren of fish, 
owing to waterfalls too high for fish to 
scale. Consequently, no inferior fish are 
found in these waters. Rainbow trout have 
perhaps done best, with Eastern brook 
trout a close second. 

“It is not generally known that Glacier 
National Park furnishes some of the finest 
grayling fishing in the country, but such 
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is the case. Graylings were introduced in 
three barren lakes with very successful 
results. It is not proposed to stock addi- 
tional waters with grayling, for the aver- 
age visitor from the East desires trout 
fishing. 

“There are a number of small lakes 





Trout from Elizabeth Lake, Glacier 
National Park 


nestling under the Continental Divide that 
are so inaccessible they have not been 
fished’ since they were stocked several 
years ago. Visitors argue there is no need 
for climbing mountains and bucking brush 
when they can get all the fishing they want 
near the hotels, chalets and tent camps. 
There is something in that point of view. 
Perhaps the reason these inaccessible 
lakes are neglected is that, as a rule, 
young men and women visitors do not 
seem to care for fishing. Middle-aged or 
older people are the confirmed anglers 
and the effort required to reach distant 
lakes is too much for them.” 


A WINDBREAK FOR ICE 
FISHING 


By E. T. Blossom 


ERE’S greetings from away up in 
Michigan where we are right in the 
middle of an old-fashioned winter; and 
the old Wolverine State seldom fails to 
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dish us up a good one. At this time ice 
fishing is one of the main sports here. 

I am giving you my idea ofa windbreak 
for ice fishermen, How many times in the 





eisselbact 
Bull’s-Eye 


Casting— 
Bet-t-e-r! 


ep dioiay the spot, on the dot. More 
fighting fish, more man-size thrills! 
Those were the promises that caught my 
eye and sold me my Meisselbach Bull’s- 
Eye Reel last June. I wanted some real 
fishing. I got it with your straight-shooting 
level-wind. Bull’s-eye casting produced the 
thrilis—it sure is bet-t-e-r!” 

That’s just one letter. Thousands got 
the same better casting and better fishing 
last season with the new Bull’s-Eye Cast- 
ing Meisselbach. Never so early is never 
too late. Buy yours now! 








Level-Wind Reel—Only $5 
ME fighting fish, more 


thrills! Yours for quick and true cast- 

ing—hitting the spot, on the dot. Spools 
so even, thumbs so easy, runs so free. 

Genuine Meisselbach design, materials and 


man-size 


precision | workmanship—famous nearly 
40 years. Lasting service—prized day and 
night. Get yours from your dealer. Write 
us for famous “Bite Book” and Complete 
Catalog FREE. 

A.F.MeisselbachMfg.Co., 2921 Taylor St., Elyria, Ohio 











Ask your dealer to show you a Meisselbach Bull's- The above advertisement from the June, 1928 
Eye No. 100 Level Wind. If he doesn’t, write to us. American Legion Monthly, explains the letter quoted. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. Division of The General Industries Co. 
2921 Taylor Street Elyria, Ohio 













USER BY THOUSANDS 


Best Fishing Days for 1929 
PRICE 25c 5 FOR $1.00 


H. G. FARR 7} e286 
BOX 143E HIGH STA. AE", — 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —— “Wee 


2NO1 HONI 16 


dealer's or direct! . 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 








PRESCOTT — WIS 








“What the Bass down here ‘crave’!” writes E. S. Day, St. Andrews, Fla. 


TIN LIZ 


~) 
cee : } 


~ eA iy Sit ama 
wt5g0z, Sj PAT.APP. FOR 


Sensational metal minnow, exact size—Price $1.00 


FRED ARBOGAST 


AKRON, OHIO 
(World’s Champion Bait Caster) 




















FLY TYING, ROD and FOR AN ANGLER’S 
LURE MAKING pnt 
Quality — Materials and Supplies ROOM WALL 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


14 inch black bass made of hard composition and finished 
in natural colored bronze. Mounted on bevel edge plate 
glass oval, glass backed by two colored gold. A_ rare 
beauty and only $8.00. 10-inch brook-trout $4.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

R. GLICK, 3617 Leybourne Ave. 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. 


J.B. WILLMARTH,90 Clinton Ave., ROOSEVELT, N.Y. 





Toledo, Ohio 
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past when you were out on the ice with 
the wind and snow coming downacross the 
lake, did you wish for something to get 
behind? Well, here it is, within reach of 
all. Easy to make, costs but little, easy to 
set up and take down. Whether you wish 
to move ten feet or a mile, it matters not. 

Anyone can make one in two hours, and 
it does the business. I am using one, so I 
know. This is an original idea; necessity 
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is the mother of invention. I just had to 
have something, and a tent or shanty takes 
too long for the hook and line fisherman, 
as he moves so often. 

First cut out the pieces as shown in the 
diagram. 4 Pieces of No. 1—1” x 12” x 48” 
(light as possible, white pine preferred) ; 
2 Pieces of No. 2 x 6” x 48” (light as 
possible, white pine Pats Sint 3 Pieces 
of No. 3—1” x 4” x 24”; 4 hinges the strap 


kind about 10” long when open and 1%" 
wide. 

Cut out the 4” notches in No. 2 to al- 
low crosspieces, No. 3 to be set in. Nai 
them on with 9 penny nails and you haye 
the frame. Now fasten 2 of No. 1 on top. 
Next, hinge the other 2 of No. 1 to these, 
which fold down on top of sled. It would 
be well to brace the runners underneath 
and face the cracks with strips of cloth, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CUTTING TAPERED LINE 


Fisuinc Epitror: 

I wish to buy a tapered line for fly fishing, 
but am using an automatic reel which holds only 
25 yards of line. It seems to me that this is 
enough line as I seldom use one-half of that 
amount under ordinary fishing conditions. I dis- 
like to give up my reel because of the money 
invested in it 

How would it be to buy an extra long tapered 
line and cut it in two, making two lines? Or buy 
a single-tapered line and cut off part of the large 
end to make 25 yards? I understand that the only 
advantage of the double taper over the single is 
that it can be reversed when worn on one end. 
Ts this correct? 

FRANK TRASK. 


ComMENT: Double-tapered fly lines are ordi- 
narily made in lengths of 30 and 40 yards. It 
is true, as you say, that 25 yards of line are cer- 
tainly ample for any ordinary fly fishing. 

Probably the wisest thing to do in your case 
would be to buy a 40 yard double -tapered ‘les 
and cut it in two, which would give you two 
20 yard lines. If you find that you still have 
room for a little more line and wish the addi- 
tional length, you may then splice on enough 
extra fine linen line to fill your reel. 

This is really an economical way of buying line 
because the only advantage of a double-tapered 
line is the fact that it can be reversed and both 
ends used. If you buy a 40 yard double-tapered 
line and cut it in two you will not lose this ad- 
vantage, but can change lines from time to time. 

FISHING Epttor. 


MORE ABOUT FISHING IN LAKE ERIE 


Fisuine Epiror: 

In the July issue of FIrELpD aND STREAM, a 
brother angler asks about fishing in Lake Erie. 
| have lived, intermittently, on the shore of that 
lake for the past fifteen years and am still 
doing it. 

1 can speak with some authority for a stretch 
of fifty odd miles between Erie and Geneva. I 
have a speaking acquaintance with the lake, west, 
as far as — ind. If Brother Long plans a fish- 
ing trip to the lake, he is wasting his time, that 
is, if he contemplates using regular tackle. Ten 
or fifteen cents will cover all his wants in the 
matter of tackle, if he wishes to enjoy such fish- 
ing as there is to offer in the area in which I 
reside, Geneva. The hundred miles of shore of 
which I speak is exactly as the fishing editor 
described it. 

Late in the spring the lake affords the most 
interesting fishing of the year, when the annual 
bullhead run comes in. These little fellows, run- 
ning from six inches to a foot in length, are 
brothers of the black bullhead of the inland 
ponds. The lake bullheads, however, are white, 
or as nearly so as fish are supposed to be. They 
come in schools and start biting in the evening. 
They continue to take plain ordinary worms 
until about midnight. Then the biting stops en- 
tirely. However, these hours are not definite. 

Sut when bites cease for a long period of time, 
the fisherman can make up his mind he is 
through for the night 

Ve fish for bullheads with from six feet to 
twenty feet of light line. Rod and reel are entirely 
useless. It is customary to experiment each eve- 
ning for the length of line to use. When you have 
established the distance from shore at which the 
little fellows are biting that is the distance to be 
used for the balance of the day. 

have seen a man with two lines kept busy 
baiting them for as long as fifteen minutes at a 
time. Then there may be a pause of several 
minutes. 

Catfish and carp may be caught on lines from 
twenty to fifty feet in length,.(if anyone cares 
to haul in carp). 

Trolling and casting on Lake Erie are pro- 
ductive of asthiog but sunburn. I learned this 
from my own experience and from the advice 
of men who know more about the lake than I'll 
ever know 

A majority of the rivers which flow into the 
lake afford fishing a few miles inland. Factory 
waste, however, is rapidly killing off fish near 
the mouths of the principal rivers. The three 
main streams in this section are Conneaut Creek, 
Ashtabula Creek and Grand River. Harbors 
grace the mouths of all three. The first two 
afford fishing of sorts a few miles from the 
outlet. Grand River is 4°" * fished out. Add to 
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this Fairport harbor and the generous donation 
of pollution from an alkali plant and you can 
see what chance an angler has. 

EpMuND Baker. 


“UNCATCHABLE” PICKEREL 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I have a forty acre pond privately stocked with 
pickerel and can only catch eight- to eleven- 
inch fish, and perhaps a few of fourteen inches. 
I have seen very large ones, but cannot catch any. 

I would like to know if it would be possible 
to use some chemical to kill off minnows and 
small sunfish, as I believe the big ones are get- 
ting too many small fish. 

It would not be feasible to seine as the big 
rocks and weeds practically cover the entire pond. 
I have tried wire screen traps baited with live 
minnows with very poor results. 

‘ill appreciate it if you can solve the prob- 
lem. To empty the pond would necessitate blast- 
ing a big rock dam at the outlet down to a depth 
of forty feet. 

O. Goopricu. 

Comment: There is no chemical to our knowl- 
edge which could be placed in your pond to kill 
small fish that would not also kill the large ones. 
Your problem probably consists largely of the 
fact that your pond now is in a state of being 
heavily stocked with small fish which require 
time to grow. 

It has been our experience that large fish are 
usually hard to catch. The fact that you do not 
get them frequently does not, however, make 
them entirely uncatchable. At times and by the 
use of deep water trolling or casting lures you 
should catch some of the large pickerel. 

Rather than try to clean out the minnows and 
small sunfish in ‘the pond, our advice would be 
to foster them. ese fish are a source of food 
supply for the small pickerel which, given time, 
will surely grow into worthwhile fish. 

If you did not have an ample supply of smal) 
minnows and sunfish then your smaller pickerel 
would suffer by the depredations of the larger 
ones. 

Your problem can be solved only by waiting 
and time will probably take care of ‘the situation. 

*IsHING Eprtor. 


COLORING LEADERS 


Fisutnc Epttor: 

‘or coloring leaders use a few crystals of 
permanganate of potash to a pint of water. If 
you want the camouflaged effect wind them up 
and stain one half more 4 than the other. 

D. Stern, M.D. 


BUY ROD, OR MAKE IT? 


Fisuinc Epttor: 

I am thinking seriously of buying a good rod. 
But I do not know whether to buy the rod ready- 
made, or to buy the bamboo strips with ferrules 
cemented in place and do my own winding. 
Which would you consider? I have had some 
experience in winding. 

Do you think I could save considerable and 
would it be worth while? 

Exttis JENKINS. 

Comment: Whether you should buy raw mate- 
rial and construct your own rod or buy a ready- 
made rod is really a matter for you to decide. 
It is doubtful that a man who has not had a 
great deal of experience can begin to approach 
the workmanship turned out by professional rod 
makers. It would be strange if he could. 

Winding a rod is really a simple operation, 
but when one selects material at random, fits his 
own ferrules, reel seat and other mountings and 
does the other work incidental to finishing a rod, 
he is not apt to get as satisfactory a job as he 
would if he bought the rod ready- made. 

If you have had experience not only in wind- 
ing rods, but also in ferrule setting, calipering 
diameters, and judging the proper relationship 
of butt, joint and tip, then you might make a 
first class job. Otherwise do not attempt it if 
you want a really fine rod. 

You speak in your letter as though you wish 
to have al! the work done with the exception of 
winding and varnishing. These two matters are 
really incidentals and a rod finished completely 
save for winding and varnishing would cost you 
very little less than a completed rod. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


TACKLE FOR YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Fisuinc Epitor 
What kind a fishing tackle does one need 
to fish at Yellowstone? I’m no fly fisherman, 
but do toss a few plugs. Please advise me what 
the simplest trout outfit is so I won't have to 
carry a lot of — things. 
. D. G. Doutuett. 


ComMENT: It is pe... that you will have 
much use for a bait casting outfit in Yellowstone 
National Park. Most of the fishing consists of 
fly fishing for trout. 

The Yellowstone region contains some of the 
best trout streams in the West and they are 
well stocked and cared for. If it would not take 
up too much room, perhaps the bait casting out- 
fit would come in handy for trolling in the 
lakes, where it is often possible to catch large 
specimens of cutthroat, rainbow and Dolly Var- 
den trout. 

Your sport will consist chiefly, however, of 
fly fishing in the rivers and you would best be 
advised to purchase a fly rod about 9 feet in 
length weighing around 5 ounces. It should pos- 
sess plenty of backbone and the line needed will 
probably be a size E enameled, either double 
tapered or level. 

Since most of the fish are taken by the wet 
fly method, wet flies should be purchased on 
numbers 8, 10 and 12 hooks. It is pretty difficult 
to speak about patterns because so much depends 
upon the season, weather conditions, etc. Some 
favorites for the park, however, are as follows: 
royal coachman, black gnat, professor, Seth 
Green, stone fly, Rueben Wood, Cahill and cow- 
dung. 

The reel may be an ordinary single action of 
the fly type and of a size large enough to hold 
25 yards of line. Your leaders should be 6 feet 
in length with two dropper loops and if you get 
them in two sizes, light and medium trout, 
they should be sufficient for all ordinary purposes, 

FisHinG Epitor. 


MAKING LINE FIT REEL 


Fisninc Epiror: 

I would like to get a surf reel that I can use 
for muskie oe in Minnesota. I want to use 
it on a heavy casting rod and troll, using 300 
eet or more of linen line that tests 40 or 50 
pounds, or strong enough to hold a 40 pound 
fish. Perhaps — an outfit would be clumsy, 
but that is why I am writing for your advice. 

ave an Ef heavy, jointed steel casting 
rod, but have decided to buy a new one because 
it hasn't ample room to attach such a reel. 

All the reels I have seen in this State have 
been too small. It’s a joke to me to hear a clerk 
say “This reel holds 200 yards of No. 9 line”. 
I bought a reel that was supposed to hold 100 
yards of line. I also purchased 100 yards of 
muskie line. I had previously acquired 50 yards 
of 50 pound test line and decided to use it on 
the 100 yard reel first. Using it for a half-hour 
found me cramming 50 yards of wet, swollen 
line, binding, bulging and boring on a perfectly 
good 100 yard reel. If I had hooked the muskie 
that darted after my bait IT would never have had 
him nearer than twenty-five feet from the boat 
on account of my inability to reel, due to a 
jammed spool. 

A. Byurstrom. 

Comment: It is easy to realize what you are 
up a in trying to find a hundred yard capac: 
ity_reel which will hold one hundred yards. The 
difference between what the reel is marked and 
what it will actually hold is, as you have found, 
quite discouraging. Most reels are based on 
a very fine line capacity The one hundred yards 
marked on an ordinary bait-casting reel means 
generally one hundred yards of perhaps 8 or 10 
pound test line. It is assumed, too, the line will 
always be evenly spooled. 

You were wise in getting a larger reel for 
muskie fishing, but it is not at all necessary or 
advisable to consider such heavy line as you 
mention, namely, 40 to 50 pound test. Lines 
which are used for Atlantic tuna fishing where 
fish run up to 600 and 700 pounds are no 
heavier than 36 thread, which tests 72 pounds 

Do not consider using a line testing over 30 
pounds at the very outside, and for muskie fish- 
ing a 20 to 24 pound test braided silk line, or 
if you choose, linen, would be best. If you want 
a linen line then a 15 thread Cuttyhunk line 
which tests 30 pounds should be sufficient. 

(E 


END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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and 14%" BREAKING A GUN-SHY DOG , 
2 to al (Continued from page 33) 
in. Nail Again and again I fired the air gun, and 
rou have gon Betsy passed me and was after the 
| on top. jirds. If 1 had simply fired the .22 and 
to these. watched results, Betsy would have gone 
[t would home. But the familiar sight and sound 
derneath of the air gun and my action were super- 
of cloth, [imposed upon the fear of the explosion 
in her mind. 
This procedure was carefully repeated 
, number of times on successive days. 
Then I took to pointing the air gun but 
shooting the .22 _ . og aed, 
ays being careful to flush birds. Then 
PARK i air gun was left at home, and I took 
to fushing Huns and shooting at them on 
eae the wing with the .22, The next step was 
me what the shotgun. 
t have to I first tried to lead her up to the trap 
‘THETT. when considerable shooting was going on. 
will have jpshe was interested from a distance, but 
‘llowstone when we got close and the explosions 
nsists of [Ecounded louder than the .22 she showed 
ne of the [signs of nervousness. So I just let her 
they are fehunt around and approached no closer, 
not take [thinking it advisable to give her a little 
sting out- HB inore experience with the .22. This was 
SS tea done, and then I tried the .30-40. Betsy 
olly Var- [paid no more attention to it than to the 
ee tgs -— ” a sg A ss . * 
oak ie A month day later the Hun season : 
9 ‘on in opened, and the first day found Betsy and long with higher . 
ould pos Hime in the field. Betsy quickly found a 
a covey and snapped into a point. I walked ee 
up and flushed them and dropped one. d d f | 
Raney. Beisy remained staunch until I urged her stan ar S Oo Iving eee men are 
difficuk (@o. Then she raced to the dead bird and, 
1 depends JBmuch to my ~~ seaype tee it per- m b 
tc. Some MB fectly. As soon as she was cured of gun- k etter to dadccO 
a shyness she became a perfect hunting dog smo ing 
and cow. (Without training. It took no more effort ea 
her of gun-shyness than to train the 
action of is dows —and that is the reason why @1H Briar ed to experts with years of scientific 
Ol . . 
e 6 feet prea Tobacco is being welcomed by so many knowledge in the art of mellowing and 
| you get O I feel that it will frequently pay to : h blendi ‘ P 
. break the gun-shy dog. And I repeat thousands of pipe smokers, everywhere. . ending, go into @la Briar Tobacco. 
‘pitor, fgthat those mental characteristics which The feeling of solid And quantity production 
tend to make the dog gun-shy will be an i f . 4 
aid in making the dog staunch. satisfaction that men are makes it possible at such 
After this experience, I believe that I getting from wearing bet- a moderate price. 
on ee break any dog of gun-shyness. The h OGie ; ~~ If eer 
sing 300 method I used may have to be modified | S¢f clothes, eating better oe you are not already 
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This is the Story: 
BRITISH COLUMBIA BEAR 
By M. I. Wright 


Y last bear hunt took place in 

British Columbia five years ago. 

Late in October I reached the 

little town of Kamloops. My 
guide, Dar Crosby, awaited me at the 
station and we drove to his lodge about 
five miles away. The following morning 
we started into the mountains on horses. 
Our camping equipment was carried on 
the back of one pack animal. 

We travelled all morning before get- 
ting into the bear country. Then, after 
lunch and a rest, we proceeded slowly 
over the country searching 


terested primarily in grizzlies, we did 
not bother to stalk the animal. He stated 
that brown bears were rather plentiful 
in that part of British Columbia. They 
resemble the black bear in size and 
shape, but constitute a separate species. 

Shortly, we struck a small river. I 
suggested hunting along the stream a 
ways, but Dar said there was no use, 
as the bears do not often frequent streams 
at this time of year. The salmon, on 
which the bears feed, had by this time 
finished their spawning and returned to 
the sea. 

Several times we came upon tracks, 
but they were old and we could not de- 
termine whether they had been made by 
black or grizzly bears. Early in the af- 





ow Wise Are You! 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


The cubs were frolicing around quite 
unaware of any lurking danger and we 
had approached to within one hundred 
and fifty yards before some slight noise 
on our part, perhaps, informed the old 
bears of our presence. I knew just what 
we were up against, because under any 
conditions a female bear with young is 
a dangerous proposition. Then, too, there 
was the added hazard of the male bear 
being there to assist in the family’s pro- 
tection. Bears always mate for ‘the en- 
tire year, Dar told me. 

Dar stood beside me with his rifle 
ready and in a low voice told me to 
pick a vital point on the male and shoot. 
I was using my Springfield Sporter, shoot- 
ing 180 grain bullets. At the first shot 

the bear whirled around 





for grizzlies. | had brought 
along my 12 power glasses 
which are very useful in 
bear hunting, as they give 


THE CONTEST 


and snapped at his side. In 
the excitement I had pulled 
too low and the bullet 
struck in the bear’s side, 


a greater magnification ae ' 7 : J »srobably causing fles 
gy agen EW PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- probably causing a flesh 
than a lower power glass , rater - : ; wound. The crash of the 
and in addition are easier ing errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 


to use in the fogs that oft- 
en hover over the bear 
country. We proceeded 
leisurely, stopping occa- 
sionally to scan distant 
slopes, but the first day 


reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it ! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 

To those correcting the 


Son will give the prizes listed below. 


was not productive of re- 
sults. 

At night we camped 
near a little clump of 
spruce on a gently sloping 
hillside. After our evening 
meal we sat around the 
fire, which, by the way, 
was built of chestnut, a 
very even-burning _fire- 
wood. Dar told me many 
interesting things about 
bear hunting. He said that 
in hunting grizzlies it is 
always important to keep 
out of sight, as they have 
very keen eyesight and can 
spot a hunter at a con- 


(3) Letter 
ceived by 


Winners’ 





Ist Prize $25.00 


Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1928, 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 


Fre_p AND STREAM on or before January 15th, 


Prizes will be awarded to contestant cor recting greatest number of mis- 
statements and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


names will be published in the second following issue. 


largest number of mis&tatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 


2nd Prize $15.00 


selected by the winner. 


rifle gave the bears our 
position and at once the 
male came rushing across 
the ground towards us. 


HE femalé and cubs 

disappeared in the 
brush. Dar called to me to 
keep on shooting at the 
male. I had often read of 
the charge of a grizzly, but 
did not know what it meant 
until that moment. I kept 
working my bolt as fast as 
I could and I must have 
thrown away three or four 
shots. When within fifty 
yards, however, and with 
the seventh shot, Mr. 
Grizzly crumpled. I had at 
last found the heart. 
1929. (5) We were highly elated 
as we examined the 
great trophy. Dar said it 
was an exceptionally large 








siderable distance. Dar 
said, also, that if it ever 
became necessary to seek refuge from 
a wounded grizzly, it is safer to climb 
a small tree than a large one because a 
grizzly can only climb a tree with a con- 
siderable diameter of trunk. 

My guide had lived in British Colum- 
bia for many years and knew every inch 
of the country in which we were hunt- 
ing. He was familiar with the location 
of many of the dens and had, in fact, 
often seen grizzlies store up food for 
the winter before denning up. He said 
that when the bears emerged in_ the 
spring they immediately go to the rivers 
to catch salmon and are quite fat and 
sleek. 

The next morning we started out, rid- 
ing to a choice piece of country about 
five miles from our camp. We went along 
easily, scanning the surrounding country 
with the glasses, and soon I spotted a 
bear on a hillside, about five hundred 
yards away. The bear, which was brown 
in color, was industriously digging in 
the ground, apparently hunting for 
ground squirrels. Dar looked at the bear 
through the glass and said it was a 
brown, or cinnamon bear. As I was in- 
979 


ternoon I noticed a bulky object about 
six or seven hundred yards to our right, 
in the edge of a thicket at the base of 
a mountain. Examining the object 
through the binoculars, the thing in ques- 
tion proved to be a grizzly. 

We tied our horses to some spruce 
trees and then, testirig the direction of 
the wind, started cautiously to stalk the 
bear. The animal continued to feed, so 
we knew our presence was not suspected. 


HEN within three hundred yards 

we were very much surprised to 
see that it was a mother bear with three 
cubs. Then followed a hurried consulta- 
tion. We were very much disappointed, 
as female bears are protected in British 
Columbia. Dar said the third cub had 
probably strayed from another mother, 
as the grizzly never has more than two 
cubs at one time. But while we were 
whispering another and larger bear ap- 
peared close by the cubs. “The old man 
himself!” said Dar excitedly. That night 
he added that sometimes when a mother 
bear is killed the young are raised by 
the father, who carefully protects them. 


grizzly and he _ estimated 
the bear’s wéight at slight- 
ly over four hundred pounds. I marvelled 
at the weapons which nature gave this 
wonderful animal. There are four large 
hooked claws on each front paw and 
they are certainly formidable offensive 
weapons. We set about the work of skin- 
ning the bear after we had gotten the 
horses and matle camp. As I had ob- 
tained the trophy I set out to get we 
planned on going out the next day. 

Around the fire that night Dar told 
me further tales, as well as a good deal 
about the life history of grizzlies. I asked 
him where the term “silvertip” came 
from and he said that the bear is so- 
called because its head is pure silver in 
color. The British Columbia grizzly is 
really the largest carnivorous animal, ac- 
cording to Dar, on the North American 
Continent, being even larger than the 
Alaska brown bear. The latter is really 
only a brother of the British Columbia 
brown bear. 

As we sat around the fire and smoked 
and talked I felt like a school boy who 
had been released for a long summer’s 
vacation. I had come a long way to 
shoot a grizzly and had succeeded. 
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NOVEMBER OUTDOOR KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


NOTHER of the famous M. I. 
Wright classics has gone down to 
history. The lucky lads who plucked off 
the prizes in the November Contest are 
as follows: 
First Prize: L. 


ville, Florida. 
O, O. Rogers, Lebanon, 


Second Prize: 
Kline, Battle 


W. Watson, Jackson- 


Illinois. 

Third Prize: 
Creek, Michigan. 

The more one studies these yarns by 
Wright, the more difficult it becomes to 
enumerate all his errors, discolorations, 
misstatements and aberrations. 

The very thick ones in the November 
story of turkey hunting were picked by 
a great many contestants as follows: 

In the second paragraph of the story 
the author referred to the wild turkey as 
being the largest and noblest bird of the 
grouse family. He is large and noble, 
undoubtedly, but the grouse family can- 
not claim him for its own. Ornithologists 
generally agree that he is closely allied 
to the pheasants, belonging to the genus 
Meleagris. 

Senator Wright followed this jab with 
an offensive rush when he stated that all 
old timers fashion their turkey calls from 
the leg bone of a wild turkey. The wing 
bone is the one commonly used. 

Colonel Wright was somewhat balled 
up in his stock dimensions. He stated that 
his difficulty was undershooting and to 
correct this fault he therefore had his 
gun constructed with a crooked stock. It 
doesn’t take much mathematics to figure 
out that the crookeder the stock, the more 
one is inclined to undershoot. What he 
really needed was a drop of around two 
and one-half inches at the heel and per- 
haps an inch and a quarter at the comb. 

Another of the dubious statements 
made by Major Wright was that turkeys 
are very light-footed. There is a question 
about their eating leaves, but, undoubted- 
ly, they feed on berries of low growing 
bushes as stated. A bunch of feeding 
turkeys leaves a wake like a Kansas 
cyclone when going through brush. They 
are not at all careful or dainty in their 
feeding habits. One can easily locate tur- 
key sign by the disturbed leaves and 
scratched ground. The term browse was 
incorrectly applied. Animals such as 
ruminants browse, but birds feed. 

The statement made by General Wright 
concerning Uriah’s calling certainly needs 
correction. It is undoubtedly true that 
more frequent calling when a turkey re- 
sponds will arouse the bird’s interest. But 
that interest will promptly be centered 
upon a nice isolated section in the next 
county. It’s about like heaving a brick ata 
hornet’s nest to keep the occupants quiet. 


Wm. M. 


HERE must have been quite some de- 
gree of excitement when Congress- 
man Wright and his buddy threw on the 
safeties. Their guns would have shot 
much better had they thrown them off, 
don’t you think? Incidentally, this ap- 
parently innocent remark was _ passed 
over by a large number of contestants. 
What queer perversions of natural 
history our narrator, Alderman Wright, 
succeeds in digging up. We are still won- 
dering how those hen turkeys came by 
their short beards, which he states were 
only an inch or so in length. All the tur- 
key lore we have been able to assimilate 
points to the fact that the gobblers only 
sport beards. Occasionally you may find 
one with a beard ten inches long. They 
have even been reported up to twelve 
inches in length, but a gobbler with a 
ten inch beard is surely nothing to be 


sneezed at. O. O. Rogers, winner of sec- 
ond prize, wishes to state that he has a 
turkey beard 13 inches long from a bird 
he killed. He wants to know if any 
longer beards have ever been recorded. 

Uriah’s country must be a swell one in 
which to hunt. Captain Wright states that 
the turkeys there are heavy birds and, 
therefore, they cannot fly over one hun- 
dred and fifty yards without alighting. 
Wouldn't it be great if we could occasion- 
ally get into a country where these short- 
sprinting Thanksgiving dinners held 
forth? Turkeys have occasionally been 
known to cover a mile on one flight and 
a quarter to a half mile is not unusual, if 
necessity demands. 

Uriah is not so hot on his information 
either. He said that turkeys never venture 
out of the timber. There are plenty of 
turkey hunters who can attest that some 
turkeys have ventured out of the timber 
to their undoing. As a matter of fact, in 
a not too populous section turkeys are 
very fond of feeding in semi-open brushy 
fields. 

Georgia hen turkeys must have become 
mute quite suddenly. Perhaps they were 
struck speechless with astonishment when 
they saw Lieutenant Wright and _ his 
buddie. Elsewhere, they call quite regu- 
larly throughout the year. But the male 
birds confine their gobbling efforts to the 
mating season in the spring. 


KIPPER Wright brings out a debatable 

point, around which an argument might 
easily center, when he narrates the inci- 
dent of the turkey which he says he kicked 
off a hillside and which after he shot it 
fell into a pond. Once in a blue moon one 
might kick a turkey out of cover, but 
it is too unusual to happen very 
frequently. Granting that our friend 
did so kick the aforementioned turkey 
from his bed of “browse,” the question 
remains; could he so easily: retrieve the 
bird, even though the water was too deep 
for the turkey’s feet to touch bottom? 
In Upland Game Birds by Edwin Sandys 
there is narrated an incident of a winged 
turkey being knocked down on the sur- 
face of a pond which, like Wright’s pond, 
was too deep for the bird’s feet to touch 
bottom. Mr. Sandys states that before he 
could get around to the other side, the 
turkey had reached cover, swimming the 
entire distance at a good rate of speed. 
Even if Wright’s turkey had not at- 
tempted to swim away, it is to be doubted 
that our author could have retrieved him 
so easily. This was not counted as a major 
point in awarding prizes. 

The wild turkeys of Georgia apparent- 
ly are getting up-to-date ideas about 
architecture. They insist on making their 
nests in the form of a neat and orderly 
arrangement of brush and twigs on the 
ground. Anyone who, under ordinary 
circumstances, can find a wild turkey’s 
nest of the spring, in the fall of the year, 
should receive as much credit as one dis- 
covering strawberries growing on an ice- 
berg. 

In the last paragraph, Commodore 
Wright states that the name, turkey, is 
not wholly incongruous as_ the birds 
originally came from Asia. Maybe they 
did, but it must have been a heck of a 
long time ago. We have always under- 
stood that they are truly American, hav- 
ing originated on this Continent and be- 
ing native to it alone. 

There are so many other points that 
are questionable or improbable in the 
story that we cannot hope to mention 
them all in the short space of this article. 

(Continued on page 85) 








14-pound Big Mouth 


Taken on Jazz Wiggler! 
AM sending you afhdavit and photo of fish 


I caught recently. 
“As you will notice by affidavit, I was using one 
of your Jazz Wiggler baits when I landed the 
14-Ib. bass, shown in my right hand in the photo. 
“The other bass weighed 1234 Ibs. 
“I find the bass can’t turn down the little Jazz 
Wiggler with pork rind attached. Have caught 
several smaller fish with this same bait—but the 
large fish like it, too.” 


Very truly, 


A. B. Melton, 
Plant City, Fla. 


This is the Jazz Wiggler Mr. Melton says “‘the bass 
just can’t turn down.”’ It’s a blinger of a lure—it brings 
home the bacon! When you go South this year don’t 
fail to have several in your kit. Comes in % and % 
ounce sizes, 50c. 





Other successful Foss lures are illustrated below. Their 
great popularity everywhere there’s enough water to 
float a fish proves exceptional efficiency under almost any 
and all conditions. Don’t get away this year without at 
least one of each of these lures. Your dealer has them. 





Oriental Wiggler, $1.00. 2 or 
white, or red and white colorings. 


% oz., all red, all 





, 1/0 hook. 
hook. Larger ee "it ordered. 
} ta or nickel finish—different colored streamers. 


ond Frog Wiggler, eg 00. No. 12—"% o 
3/0 


¥y 
—% 02., 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 
with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 


of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Will youtradeafewhours 


or a coat like this? 





The famous WINDBREAKER Coat 
for all sports. Genuine first quality 
front quarter horsehide. Soft, pliable. 
Best possible protection against rain, 
snow, wind, cold. Reversible: turns 


inside out, from WINDBREAKER 


Or for an 8 
day watch? 


A_ handsome, exceptionally accurate 
and sturdily built pocket watch that 
runs a full 8 days with one winding. 
Non-magnetic, lever movement. One of 
the most useful articles you can have: 
when on hunting, camping or fishing 
trips leave your fine watch home and 
take this one which will keep right 
on ticking for 8 days. Yours free in 
return for only $ annual subscriptions. 





to handsome suede cloth jacket. Four 
big pockets, snapped down flaps, 
roomy armholes, convertible collar, 
knitted cuffs. Sells retail for $16.75: 
yours free in return for 13 annual 
subscriptions. 





You know plenty of men who like to hunt and fish. By giving just a few 
hours of your spare time calling on these men you can quickly and easily 
get enough subscriptions for Fietp & STREAM to obtain either of these 


articles absolutely free. 


Furthermore, you can obtain absolutely free, in the 


same manner, any other article or articles made by anybody who advertises 
in Fie_p & Stream. Guns, fishing tackle, camping equipment, field glasses, 
clothing—no matter what you want you can earn it in a little while without 


spending a penny of your own money. 


Let us tell you about it. 


Send this coupon today—NOW! 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York 


Send me immediately subscription order forms and full information about how 


to earn merchandise free. 














F. & S. Jan. 29 
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FROM DAWN TILL DARK 
(Continued from page 21) 


distance screamed the morning train from 
Halifax, a far-off whining wail, as of the 
wind in winter through leafless trees. And 
the stream went singing by me in its old 
and endless song, carrying a thousand 
variations in the rumble of rapids—the 
lilt of water flowing surely onward to 
the sea. 

When noon came, I had taken a good 
half dozen trout, all of them nearly match- 
ing my first. I stood before an old lum- 
ber dam that had backed the water into 
a long, narrow lake. I had fished rather 
fast during the past five hours, being 
more intent on exploring the river than 
in taking great pains in my casts, and I 
had come a distance I judged to be about 
five miles. 

The country had changed in its general 
aspects. It was more level, less rocky; 
the pines had given way to birch and 
maple, and a meadow fringed the shores 
of the lake. I climbed up on a great log 
that jutted out across the dam, and took 
out my lunch of sandwiches. The grass- 
grown remains of a road led away from 
the farther side of the dam, and I could 
see old ruins as of decayed shacks some 
yards beyond the water's edge. 

Here, then, was perhaps the remnant 
of the old mining camp from which the 
river took its name. It was easy to picture 
the scenes that one day must have taken 
place—men and mules in a frenzy of sweat, 
old prospectors patiently plodding along 
the river bank, the dream of riches within 
the minds of all, the slow disappointment 
and final abandonment. Now—a few old 
boards rotting in the weather. 

What stories we may conjure from 
ruins and the wrecks that time spreads 
among the works of man! There are al- 
ways the ghosts of vanished plans and 
purposes playing around those old for- 
saken spots, ready to haunt you with tales 
of what was and what might have been, 
speaking silently in an eloquence of genial 
irony—an unshakable mystery that clings 
to every remnant of the toil of man. 

Unless you have yourself experienced 
the sensation, you have no idea how dif- 
ferently a river can appear from the op- 
posite direction of its flow. As you face 
up-stream the rocks present an entirely 
different angle to the eye. The trees along 
the bank seem fuller, and the contour of 
the stream itself varies distinctly. To the 
angler, furthermore, fishing up-stream is 
in direct contrast to fishing down with 
the current. 


ND thus it was that my afternoon 

might well have been spent ona river 

I had never seen before, despite the fact 

that I fished the same stream only a few 

hours previously. I had one experience that 
I had not counted on. 

It seems that in the rivers in that lo- 
cality there are a number of young salmon, 
called grilse, that may or may not take 
the fly of the unsuspecting trout fisher- 
man. They are an exceptionally voracious 
fish, lacking none of the fighting qualities 
of a full-grown salmon save size, and 
even their three to six pounds of sheer 
fight are sufficient to wreck most light 
trout tackle, for they strike with an amaz- 
ing ferocity. 

‘Thad just made a cast into a particularly 
deep bit of water between two rocks, but 
apparently the cast was a failure. I was 
on the point of whipping the flies back 
for another try when the line straightened 
in startling,suddenness, and before I could 
check the backward motion of my arm 
I felt a pull such as I have never experi- 
enced. For a moment I thought the line 
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would hold, but what was to me a great 
fish leaped clear of the water, curved into 
the air, and fell with a splash and shower 
of drops. 

Of course, the line was limp, and I 
had lost another leader and two good 
flies. But the loss of flies and leader was 
more than recompensed by the sight and 
thrill of the leaping fish. Every angler 
cherishes the hope of some day cx mnecting 
with a giant trout or salmon. Even though 
I had had this particular fish on the end 
of my line for less than ten seconds, yet 
I was satisfied. 

My creel now held nine trout that I 
considered large; it had been a day very 
nearly perfect, and around the next bend 
was the trestle. The sun was just dropping 
across the hills as I came out of the water 
and once more faced in the direction of 
the village. 

It had been more than a good day, I 
reflected as I trudged in ‘comfortable 
weariness along the road—a day that 
brought concrete success as well as many 
pleasant hours along the stream. After 
all, the true sportsman and gentleman 
does not demand that he return to camp at 
the close of each day with a full creel, 
but nevertheless it is inborn in the heart 
of man and beast to want to “bring home 
the bacon,” and for once I had killed as 
many trout as I could desire. Sometime 
within the life of each of us “the meat 
trail crossed every heart.” 

A great horned owl flew up from the 
side of the road and perched in grim 
ferocity atop a giant pine. He hooted 
fiercely, echoing my sentiment in the wild 
twilight. 


AFOOT AND AWING IN THE 


GREAT SMOKIES 
(Continued from page 27) 
nailed shoes. For weeks on end I have 
climbed their rugged heights, seldom if 
ever meeting a human being. 

It was hard toil, but glorious; never 
monotonous, often thrilling. Sometimes I 
would make ten miles a day, or even fif- 
teen; sometimes only three or four. It 
made no difference; I was there to observe, 
not to hurry. I would camp where night 
found me, on some summit that touched 
the clouds, or deep in a fairy glen beside 
the waterfalls. 

Often, in such situations, there came to 
me through the mist of years a whisper of 
verses from old Nessmuk, my tutor in 
woodcraft, now in the Happy Hunting 
Ground.. He wrote them in the Adiron- 
dacks when I was a boy: 


Only to him whose coat of rags 
Has pressed at night her regal feet 
Shall come the secrets, strange and 
sweet, 
Of century pines and beetling crags. 


For him the goddess shall unlock 
The golden secrets which have lain 
Ten thousand years, through frost and 
rain, 
Deep in the bosom of the rock. 


The world of man has passed through 
some mighty changes since those lines 
were penciled by the old woodsman back 
in the far-away ’eighties. It is a fast age 
now. 

One day last week an airplane came 
to Deep Creek and settled on a landing 
field that some of my friends have made 
on the very edge of the Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. The pilot invited me 
to see the mountains from the air. We 
glided from the field, nosed upward over 
the valley, spiraled above the town of 
Bryson nestling amid its hills as at the 
bottom of a bowl, sailed westward follow- 
ing the winds of the Tuckaseegee River 


that glinted like a silver ribbon so far 
below, turned and came back to Deep 
Creek, ever mounting higher and higher, 
then swerved and darted over the pin- 
nacle of Sharptop, heading toward 
Clingman Dome. 

Hitherto I had scarcely realized how 
far we were above the earth, for there 
was nothing near enough alongside to 
measure by. If one stuck his head out over 
the cockpit to look straight down, he got 
such a blast of air in the face that he 
ducked back before there was time to get 
dizzy. But now, as we shot over Sharptop, 
we were in a few seconds over a vast 
gulf, with exceedingly steep mountains 
on either side. From the trees on the 
mountain flanks, one could estimate what 
a drop there was into that mighty chasm 
below. 

Still we were nosing upward, pointed 
straight toward the summit of the highest 
peak “of them all. The pilot shouted some- 
thing that I could not hear above the 
roar of the engine and through the thick 
leather of the helmet strapped down over 


‘my ears. He idled the motor to silence it, 


so we might chat a moment, and we glided 
along without effort, like a sailing red- 
tailed hawk. 

“Five thousand feet,” 
the altimeter. 

“Then we're still sixteen hundred and 
eighty below the top of Clingman,” I re- 
marked. 

He opened the throttle, and we kept 
on climbing; but we only went close to 
Clingman, not over it, and turned back 
the nose of the plane at the head of the 
Noland gorge. 

It is a tremendous experience, this fly- 
ing over such rugged mountains and close 
to their bristling sides. At an elevation of 
five thousand feet, one’s range of vision 
ona clear day is ninety-four miles in every 
direction; or it would be so over a sea 
or plain. Here, of course, it was restricted 
by a mountainous horizon. And to what- 
ever point of the compass we looked, 
however the plane might turn in its bird- 
like soaring, there was a chaos of tree- 
clad mountains, like a cosmic sea with 
mile-high waves turned rigid and set for 
all eternity in the postures of its last 
upheaval. 


said he, reading 


OLD FEROCIOUS 
(Continued from page 31) 


how long that battle kept up. We lost all 
sense of time and place in the sole in- 
terest of getting that fish under control. 
Three times we got him up to the boat 
and three times he shot away, ripping 
the line out of the reel and once almost 
grabbing the rod away from Mac. Even- 
tually I got an opening, and when the 
snout of the fish cleared the water I 
bored his old skull through with a bullet 
from a .22 caliber pistol, which took the 
place of a landing net. 

After we had hauled the fish in, we 
sat there for a long, long time in the 
boat, peacefully drifting. The while we 
discussed it all, Mac the most tickled per- 
son that ever caught a fish. That’s the 
story of old Ferocious, the pike that kept 
us guessing. 

The old hybrid spoon was fished there- 
after with might and main and with a 
determination that boded ill for the finny 
ones of the Mille Lacs. But though we 
fished it in every way known to science 
and invention, not another fish did it 
catch. 

Since then I have used this lure as a 
part of the fishing ceremony in opening 
the debate on every lake I fish, but I might 
just as well give up. Probably it was 
made to catch just one fish, and that 
was Old Ferocious. 
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AUTOCAMPING TIPS 
By Gilbert Irwin 

N pitching your tent there are a num- 

ber of things to be kept in mind. First 

select a high and well-drained spot, for 

rains and freshets are liable to flood 
places in ravines, or by streams and it is 
anything but pleasant to have a stream 
coursing under your tent, even if you have 
a waterpr< of floor. Falling limbs are to be 
avoided in case of storm and this means 
care in tenting under trees. Never anchor 
guy ropes to large trees on account of 
lightning. By avoiding the thickly wooded 
places your tent dries off quickly in the 
morning and can be packed dry much 
earlier than when you tent in dense 
foliage. Pegs and guy ropes firmly placed 
may save your scrambling out in case of 
storms. The handy steel pegs which hold 
in most any kind of ground are best. 

Some evening you may notice a trim 
outfit pull into a tourist camp. Forget- 
ting the outfit for a few minutes you will 
be surprised, on looking their way again, 
to see the tent in place and camp stove 
blazing, with the meal well under way. 
You have sighted one of those veteran 
camping parties to be met most anywhere 
and with whom camping is a science 
through long experience. You will do well 

‘to strike up an acquaintance with those 

people and you may learn some useful 
tenting stunts. They are at home with their 
car and tent outfit no matter where they 
go. They have a system for everything 
connected with their trips, cut out all use- 
less labor and they enjoy every minute 
of their vacations. 

If your match supply happens to become 
soaked or exhausted you can easily ob- 
tain a fire without resort to the slow 
primitive methods. Always carry along a 
length of insulated wire. It will come in 
handy in many ways. Remove a spark plug 
cable and fasten your wire to it, and then 
attach the plug to end of the wire. Stretch 
your wire to the campfire which you have 
prepared with tinder and twigs, and then 
add a bunch of waste or oily rags. Or you 
can syphon some gasoline from the car 
tank and soak your tinder heap. Now have 
one of your party hold the plug to the mass 
while you spin the engine with the car in 
neutral and the ignition on. Your camp- 
fire ignites just like the gas in your en- 
gine. 

You have no doubt often read the ad- 
vertisement or have seen the sign, “Army 
Fabric Tents, Regular Price $50, Now 
$24.99 While they Last.” It makes you 
scratch your head and think, but a little 
thinking will assure you that they cer- 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 














tainly won't last long, especially when you 
get away out from home and strike rainy 
weather. The safe way is to patronize only 
sellers of well-known tents and other 
camping equipment, for they are fully 
guaranteed, and Catchem and Cheatem 


Big trees in the Great Smoky Mountains 


Photo, Knoxville Chamber of Commerce 
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don’t do business that way. That term 
“Army Fabric” doesn’t mean much when 
you deal with other than reliable firms, 
Canvas, duck, and all other fabrics, are 
made reliable or shoddy, and you get just 
about what you pay for, with the addition 
that when you buy only reliable goods you 
get comfort instead of discomfort. 

Repairing punctured tubes is a job to do 
when you pitch your tent. By sticking on 
the patch and placing the tube between 
two blocks and under the center pole of the 
tent the job is done quickly and well. Or 
you can run a wheel of the car over the 
tube being repaired. Punctured wading 
boots can be made waterproof in the same 
way you repair your auto tube. A roll of 
tire tape is useful in many ways on camp- 
ing, fishing and hunting trips. 

Jabbing eating utensils into the ground 
will remove the grease or fish taste, and 
pots and pans can be quickly cleaned by 
filling them with earth or sand. Sand 
makes a good substitute for removing dirt 
and grease from the hands. Vaseline 
rubbed on the hands before cleaning fish 
prevents the odor from remaining after 
washing with soap and water. Did you 
ever get a bug in your ear while camp- 
ing and imagine that a tractor had been 
driven into your hearing apparatus? 
When it happens hold a lighted match, 
light bulb or candle to your ear and out 
comes the disturber. 


OADSIDE signs often afford the tour- 
ist a good laugh, but the fellow we 
met at a crossroads in Kentucky one dark 
night didn’t thinkso. He had climbed a pole 
to read the sign and it said, “Wet Paint.” 
“No Pumpkin Pies for Careless Guys,” 
was the warning by a Michigan highway. 
“We fill the man but never empty his 
pocketbook,” said an Adirondack wayside 
inn. “Lover’s In,” was the sign at a Mary- 
land hotdog stand. “Lizzie Ford’s Winter 
Home,” is a sign on a garage on 
McGregor Boulevard in Fort Myers, Fla., 
a few doors from the bungalow of the 
flivver king. “Don’t run over my pigs, 
chickens and little niggers,” warnsan Ala- 
bama planter near Montgomery. In Geor- 
gia “African Verandah Dinner,” is a fre- 
quent sign. We lunched at the “Wild Cat,” 
and the “Wild Cat’s Kitten” on the Tam- 
iami Trail in the Florida everglades. 
Queer town names are sometimes en- 
countered by tourists. Here are some we 
have passed through in the summer, and 
certainly wouldn’t care to winter in them 
if there is anything in names. Ice, Ky.; 
Ozone, Tenn.; Breeze Point, N. H.; 
Chilly, Ida.; Frost, Minn.; Cold Stream, 
Va.; Glacier, Mont.; Snowball, Ark. 
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As a general thing one is about as safe 
camping most anywhere as when at home, 
and the general horror of bandits is much 
exaggerated. But one trick they work in 
some places is to place a tire or other 
article on the highway, as if it had been 
Jost from some car, and then hide to 
pounce out upon the tourist who stops to 
examine the plant. If your engine misses 
or other mishap occurs in remote parts it 
is not wise to leave your car unguarded 
while you seek aid, for more than the 
engine is quite likely to be missing when 
you return. 

“ Tourists should beware of short-han- 
dled pumps. These indicate shallow wells, 


which often mean surface water and con- 
tagion. Those who know the danger of 
such wells would not think of drinking 
from them. Even crystal mountain 
streams can sometimes be traced to out- 
buildings or garbage dumps of summer 
cottages. It pays to be absolutely sure of 
your drinking water. Taking a chance 
often means typhoid and other dangerous 
contagious diseases. 

Car and tent, or the trailer for touring 
and camping is the question which con- 
fronts the beginner, and both methods 
have their enthusiasts. The former is the 
lightest method and you have four instead 
ot six wheels to care for, and traveling 


and camping is simplified. The lower cost 
is also an important consideration for the 
beginner. The average camper is likely 
to select the car and tent plan, perhaps 
later enlarging to the trailer method. 
While most any car you happen to own, 
if of sufficient size or capacity, will an- 
swer, the open car is much the handiest, 
as part of the equipment is always in the 
car and opening and shutting closed car 
doors every few moments when camping 
is an annoyance. Trailers, on the other 
hand, are absolutely reliable and will 
travel anywhere the car will go. In addi- 
tion they are quickly erected and afford 
more room to the passengers in the car. 


CAMPING HINTS—TRACKING 


How to read the pages in Nature’s book 


RECALL a remark of Henry Wack, 
I an editor of Fie_p AND STREAM, refer- 
ring to the woodsman’s powers of obser- 
yation. He used the term “accurate in- 
ference”. And that expresses it very well; 
the power of one man to see, hear, feel 
and understand in the woods what an- 
other man with just as good eyesight and 
hearing, does not. It’s an attribute that is 
essential to the reading of various signs. 

This keen power of observation is by 
no means a mysterious instinct that you 
have to be born with. Many a boy scout 
is mighty good at it. When he sees a 
dislodged pebble in the trail with the 
damp side up or hears a porky gnawing a 
hemlock top and wonders what it’s all 
about, he’s forming the habit of observa- 
tion and he’s on the way to becoming a 
good tracker. It’s an easy habit to form 
and develop. And even though you don’t 
use it for actual hunting, it’s more fun 
than an exciting detective story. 

Figuring out what variety of animal or 
bird has made a certain track is some- 
times like figuring out the direction of 
North when the sun is covered and you 
haven’t a compass. In other words, you 
look around for various kinds of signs 
instead of putting all your faith in one. 
So with a track; various signs such as 
the trail itself, droppings or blazed trees 
may tell you a good deal. 

The tracks of some feathered game are 
identical with those of barnyard fowl. In 
such cases, look for other signs. 

The length of an average man’s pace on 
level ground at a natural walk is about 
thirty inches. If you are trailing a man 
and notice that his paces are becoming 
shorter you can reasonably conclude that 
he is getting tired; that is, unless the 
track suddenly heads uphill or down. 

The ascent or descent of a slope shor- 
tens the pace of a natural walk, even 
when a man is quite fresh. The steeper 
the slope, the shorter the pace. In the 
mounting of a thirty degree slope, the 
average pace is about fifteen inches long. 
In the descent of the same degree of slope, 
it is about twenty inches long. 

In fact, you can reverse matters and 
very often roughly figure the degree of a 
slope by measuring the length of a man’s 
paces. On the ascent, a pace twenty-seven 
inches long would mean approximately a 
five degree slope, while a pace about 
twenty-two inches long would mean ap- 
proximately a fifteen degree slope. 

A man’s footprint on the ground at a 
natural walking pace shows the whole flat 
of the foot on the ground, equally dis- 
tributed. If the front part of his foot has 
dented the ground deeply and the paces 
are noticeably more than thirty inches 
apart, you know that he has been running. 
And you can make a fairly good guess at 
the speed. 

When a horse walks, it makes pairs of 


By Elon Jessup 
tracks; the track of each hind foot is’ 
close to that of the forefoot. The hoofs 
don’t sink very deep. When a horse trots 
(which is a hurried walk) the tracks are 
still in pairs, but these are noticeably 
farther apart. The hoof sinks deeper than 
in the walk; especially the toe. When a 
horse canters it leaves two single hoof 
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prints and then a pair. When a horse 
gallops, the tracks are single. 

When studying the tracks of a certain 
animal a person may be confused by the 
difference in size between the forefeet 
and hind feet. In the case of most animals, 
the forefeet are larger than the hind feet. 
The only animals having hind feet that 
are larger, are animals such as rabbits, 
squirrels and beavers—small animals with 
hind legs that are proportionately long. 


i *¥—___ Fore {eet 
CoTTONTAIL aneee 
A- TAKING HIS TIME +) 
B- iN A HURRY 
The hind feet of a horse are longer than 
its forefeet but they’re smaller. 
Rabbits and squirrels throw their hind 


feet ahead of their forefeet, irrespective 
of the speed at which they are moving. 


A deer at a fast gallop throws its hind 
feet past the spot where the forefeet strike. 

The easiest way to tell a porcupine 
track is by the toe-nail marks, There are 
— on the forefeet and five on the hind 
eet. 

The footprint of a skunk is about the 
same size as that of a domestic cat. But 
the skunk’s tracks are only about half as 
far apart. 

When a jack-rabbit moves fast, only 
the front part of his hind feet touch the 
ground. When he moves slowly the whole 
hind foot leaves an imprint. The jack 
makes the largest track of the rabbit 
family. 

Nearly as large a track is made by the 
varying hare, in spite of the fact that this 
animal is only about half the size of a 
jack. The hind feet of a varying hare 
are of a peculiar pad formation and have 
a way of spreading. That’s why the vary- 
ing hare is commonly known as the snow- 
shoe rabbit. When he’s in a hurry he can 
cover ten or twelve feet at a bound. 

The footprint of a cottontail rabbit 
doesn’t spread out like that of the snow- 
shoe rabbit. It’s more slender. 

A pheasant track is distinguished by 
the straight ahead pointing of the middle 
toe—the trail looks like a series of re- 
versed arrow-heads in a straight line. 

Grouse walk with their middle toes 
pointed inward. Of course this is true of 
a number of other game birds, but not to 
the same extent. 

A quail’s track is about the size of a 
pigeon’s. The quail never hops like some 
other birds of its size. 

In the case of most varieties of hoofed 
game there are a number of distinguishing 
signs that indicate a male animal. One of 
these is the rubbing of antlers against the 
trees and brush. Another is pawing of the 
ground. As regards tracks, the hoofs of a 
male are likely to be planted farther apart 
from the center line of body and travel 
than are those of the female. The track of 
a buck white-tailed deer is apt to show a 
dragging of the hoofs. 


NOWING the age of a track, man’s 

or beast’s is sometimes difficult to 
figure out. First impressions may be de- 
ceptive. A new track may look old and an 
old track may look new. Usually it’s wise 
to figure from the standpoint of weather 
and the particular nature of the soil. A 
track that has the appearance of being old 
may actually have been made quite re- 
cently if the soil is sandy; wind may 
have rounded off the corners and par- 
tially filled it. 

A track in swampy soil in the shade 
may be a day or more old and look as 
though it had been made just a few min- 
utes before. There are some swampy areas 
where the presence of water in a track 
may be accepted as a sign of age; it has 
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taken time for the water to seep through. 
In others, this doesn’t hold good. In less 
swampy areas and clayey soil, the pres- 
ence of water in a track is likely to mean 
the last rain. And you can figure back 
how long that has been. 

As a general rule, the condition of 
splattered mud serves as a pretty fair 
index, although mud will dry faster in 
the sun than in the shade. 

The condition of droppings from ani- 
mals is one of the surest means of telling 
the age of a trail. Here again, sun makes 
a difference in their heat or coldness. 

Grass that has been trodden down and 
become withered or not may serve as an 
index of sorts. 

Grass and leaves of bushes brushed the 
wrong way may mean that something has 
passed that way not very long before. 

When a track runs out on hard ground, 


look ahead some distance and see if yoy 
can’t pick it up again in the form of bent 
grass, dislodged stones or similar signs 
If no signs of this sort are visible, lay 
your hat on the last track so you won't 
lose it, go on a search in a fairly wide 
circle. 

A wet trail is easier to follow than q 
dry one. Grass tracking is easiest when 
the grass .s high or wet. On a new trail 
the grass bends in the direction that the 
trail runs. Early morning, before the dew 
has gone is the best time of the day to 
follow a grass trail. 

You_ know the old story of the los 
cow. The fellow who finally found her 
explained that he’d wondered where he 
go if he were a cow. And he’d gone there 
and there she was. 

; There’s some sound tracking philosophy 
in that and it is worth thinking about, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RE-COVERING CANVAS CANOE 


CampPinG EpiTor: 

have a canoe frame the canvas of which is 
ripped to such an extent as to make the canvas 
worthless. Where could I obtain some canvas and 
what would it cost to repair the canoe? 

Do you think it advisable to let an experienced 
man handle the job or do you think that an ordi- 
nary man could do the work? How would one go 
about repairing the canoe? 
ALFreD MaZzaneEk. 

Ans.—Unless you are an extremely careful 
workman and have had some experience in re- 
covering canoes, it would not be advisable for you 
to attempt to do the job yourself. The material 
used for covering canvas canoes is heavy, closely 
woven canvas of the best grade. It is in itself 
quite costly. 

As you may well imagine, the task of properly 
covering a canvas canoe is not at all a simple 
one, and is an undertaking which requires some 
degree of mechanical skill, and also previous ex- 
perience, 

Our advice would be to write to the concern 
which made your canoe, preferably, asking them 
what it would cost to have the job done, which 
would include re-covering and painting. 

Any company which handles canvas-covered 
canoes probably would do the job for you, but 
it will be better to send it to the original makers. 

Campinc Epitor. 


DO COUGARS SCREAM? 


Campinc Epitor: 

Having recently been confined to bed on ace 
count of sickness, I had leisure to re-read back 
files of FieLp AND StreAM. In your April, 1926, 
issue I read an article by Captain Malcom C. 
Grow entitled “Cougar Lore’, in which he re- 
counts reminiscences of Chas. Stoner, cougar 
hunter from Ranier National Park. ‘ 

I read the article with great interest, as since 
coming to San Diego County as a boy in 1891 I 
have personally had many opportunities to see 
and dears the California cougar, puma, or as 
we call him, mountain lion. Since a boy T have 
hunted and ridden the cattle ranges of Southern 
and Lower California and_Arizona year after 
year and in all seasons and I do not consider my- 
self a tenderfoot in any man’s country. 

Mr. Stoner’s statement: “that in all of his ex- 
perience and in the great numbers he has tracked 
down and killed, that he has never heard a cougar 
scream”, especially interested me. It interests 
me particularly as IT have not only heard moun- 
tain lions scream, but have seen the animals when 
the screaming was done on two occasions. I can 
also furnish you or Mr. Stoner with the names 
and addresses of at least a dozen men of my ac- 
quaintance who have heard the same scream 
emitted by the California mountain lion. 

Before we came to California my father had 
three cattle ranches, one at China Lakes, Baylor 
County, Texas, another at Old Fort Reno, then 
Indian ‘Territory, and still another, The Old 
Skeleton Ranch on Boggy Creek, where the pres- 
ent town of Enid, Oklahoma, now stands. I _re- 
member the gray or buffalo wolf. I’ve seen him 
often and heard his “kill cry”. I can only say 
that the scream of the California mountain lion 
is as distinctive and unmistakable as is the cry 
of the buffalo wolf—once heard never forgotten. 
1 am familiar with most of the night voices, 
especially the owl family. I can emphatically say 
that the scream of the mountain lion more re- 
sembles the terrified scream of a woman than 
any other sound I know. It is piercing and it 
makes the shivers run up one’s spine as does the 
wolf call. 

Mr. Stoner’s observations in other respects 
coincide with my own as to the habits of the 
cougar. IT have hunted him_a few times with dogs, 
but with dogs on his trail T have never heard him 
scream. When treed I have heard cougars growl. 
In our country we always found that a lion would 
neglect deer for a young colt. T have heard them 
scream when surprised at water, when I was 


within seventy yards of them, and on one om 
casion, at a shorter distance, after I had dis 
charged a load of bird shot at the animal's 
gleaming eyes. 

ve measured many dead lions, but only one 
over eight feet; most of them were under seven 
Billie Ryan, who now runs a store near Des 
canso, San Diego County, and I, one afternoon 
in the summer of 1916 encountered the largest 
lion I ever saw on an old road between the Cot. 
tonwood and Cameron Valleys. As he jumped the 
brush, escaping, he appeared larger than an 
African lion. It was just following a summer 
rain and we back-tracked him for nearly two 
miles on the old road. The palm of my hand 
wouldn’t cover his track and we estimated the 
= length of his stride at eleven and one-half 


eet. 

I lived in Seattle from 1903 to 1906, during 
which time I fished a great many of its streams 
and saw many of its game animals. T never en 
countered the cougar there, though I’ve cut his 
tracks and found his “kill”. There may be a 
difference in the puma, panther, mountain lion, 
or cougar. I can only speak of first hand knowl. 
edge of the variety I have observed in the South 
west, 

Eart A. Garrettson 


LIVING IN NATIONAL FOREST 


CampinG Epitor: 

Is it possible to build a log cabin on govern 
ment land if permission is obtained. I have been 
going down to the Kaibab Forest for three 
months every year for the last four years and] 
like that section very much. I would like to stay 
the year round if [ could build a cabin there 
I have picked out one of the wildest and most 
secluded spots there. 

_I have been reading Fretp anp STREAM ever 
since I could read English and I think it is th 
best sporting magazine on the market. 

ALFRED A. FICKENSHER, 

Ans.—It is possible to get a term lease from 
the Government for constructing a dwelling on 
National forest land in most sections of the 
country. Write to the United States Forest Ser 
vice, Washington, D. C., asking how to go about 
getting permission, if such is granted, to com 
struct a cabin in the section which you have in 
mind. 

Campinc Epitor 


NOT WORTH WORRYING ABOUT 


Campinc Epitor: 

As a director in Crystal Lake, I have been ap 
pointed to find out if wild ducks that live ona 
lake are detrimental to fish spawn. 

At a meeting it was brought up that the ducks 
ate spawn. No one around here seems to know 
anything definite about it, so | am writing Frew 
AND SrrReEaAM to settle the argument. 

I have written several game protectors of this 
state, but failed to get an answer as yet. 

Cart A. Hopkins. 

Ans.—It has been our experience that wild 
ducks have practically no effect upon fish spawn. 
Most of the fresh water ducks are dabblers, that 
includes the mallard, spoonbill, wood ducks, the 
teals, etc. Other species which probably would 
drop into your water, such as broadbills, golden 
eyes, buffleheads, ruddies, and perhaps canva* 
backs and redheads, though strictly diving ducks, 
would not harm the spawn to any appreciable 
extent. 

We are inclined to believe that the matter is 
a negligible one. Spawn is of uncertain quantity 
anyway. It often takes many thousands of eggs 
to produce a few dozen fish, and the ducks are 
certainly worth more than potential fish. As faf 
as wild ducks feeding upon small fish is com 
cerned, some of the species may do that, but 
these varieties are in the minority. 

Campinc Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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JACK O’ THE WOODS 
(Continued from page 23) 


yacated. But they had no such intention. 

Another speck joined them, and then 
two more. Long indeed grew our faces 
as the teetering string drew farther and 
farther into the distance. Then we stared 
unbelievingly. The formation burst like 
an exploding shell, the tiny black specks 
pelting down into the woods on the other 
side of the road. 

We struck out for the woods with mis- 
givings. It seemed an unorthodox habitat 
for the little brown dodger. The tract, 
some thirty years before, had been dry 
land; but when a river was dammed at 
the head of the lake, the waters claimed 
it for their own and, even in the mid- 
summer droughts, hung doggedly to their 
conquest. Willows and dogwoods had 
raised their stunted forms beside the 
original maples, elders and black walnuts, 
springing from tufts of soft black earth 
or grassy ridges. Open spots were plenti- 
ful, where cattails and blue flags fought 
for a foothold. 

When we reached the edge of the tract, 
I realized how undeserved my doubts had 
been. Every few moments a band of jacks 
scattered pell-mell among the trees, some- 
times sweeping in wide circles over the 
swamp and adjacent meadows before 
alighting. The increasing wind and the 
storm clouds had infused them with a 
wild spirit of restlessness. As new comers 
drove down into the woods, others mounted 
above the tree tops for a spurt across 
the skies and then a sharp descent into 
another corner of the tract. 


AYBE word had circulated among 

the cornfields and pastures that 
richer feeding grounds lay near by; may- 
be coincidence brought so many together ; 
maybe they were marshaling for an over- 
night move to the south. We groped vain- 
ly for an explanation of the ingathering. 
But the all-important truth was that the 
snipe were there. We had located them at 
last. And it was up to us to do some- 
thing about it. 

My companion drew the first blood. A 
fleck of gray danced through the bushes 
at the edge of the tract, but not quickly 
enough to evade the charge of shot. Three 
similar flecks rose before me. I heard their 
yelping cries and glimpsed them momen- 
tarily, but they were swallowed by the 
gloom before I could raise my gun. A 
large adult bird flared from the foot of a 
stump, climbing straight upward without 
a twist or a turn—unusual snipe behavior 
that so fascinated me that I almost let 
him escape. 

My companion yelled a warning as a 
half dozen birds swished down to a boggy 
island. I waded toward them quietly as 
possible, but had taken no more than 
several steps when they whisked away. I 
snapped at the hindmost jack, but the tens 
clattered harmlessly into the branches. 
Another shot as he darted toward a tall, 
spindly maple, and he crumpled and fell 
to the ground. 

Progress was difficult, for with each 
step our boots seemed weighted with an 
increasing burden of lead. The footing was 
treacherous, and at times we scrambled 
over deadfalls and fought our way 
through bushes that whipped and slapped 
our faces. We rested often, streaming with 
perspiration and all too conscious of the 
uncomfortable sloshing of water in the 
feet of our boots. 

But we flushed snipe with nearly every 
step. They zoomed from the grassy ridges, 
lashed out from the stumpy tufts, streaked 
in baffling angles from the boggy islands 
and sometimes from beneath the bushes. 


And as they melted into the rude tracery 
of the boughs, others, startled by our con- 
stant banging, 
overhead. 


It was the kind of shooting that lives | 
forever in hallowed memory, and the | 


most difficult we had ever experienced. In 
the open the jack is a vexatious mark for 
even an expert, but among the trees the 
factors that make for his preservation are 
doubled. The light is uncertain, and the 
target a phantom, no two of which follow 
the same behavior. 

Some take an eccentric course over the 
tree-tops, placing a screen between them- 
selves and the gunner. Others zigzag 
close to the ground, distinguishable by only 
an occasional flash of the breast, while 
still others resort to a deceptive change of 
pace. They climb perpendicularly, slowly 
and leisurely for snipe, as if bewildered; 
then, with a sudden twist of their bodies, 
they flatten into a career of ¢razy swoops 
and dives, all executed at dizzy speed. 
Chances altogether favor 


jack, 


UT our percentage of kills was satis- 

factory. I saw Fink stop a pair that 
raced away like bounding rubber balls. It 
was a beautiful double. Then he crumpled 
a single in a scorching rush over the grass, 
and another skipping over a tuft of dog- 
wood. I dropped several laggards too lazy 
to flush until I almost trod on them. We 
could afford to be prodigal; so we shot at 
the birds looping over the trees, although 
such a practice soon drives snipe from 
the locality. 

They came on us in a twinkling, dis- 
appearing as rapidly as they came. Others 
appeared from behind, spiraling toward 
the clouds, from whence their “scaip- 
scaip” descended with defiant echo. Finally 
we took posts in the open spots of the 
tract, cracking at the steady procession 
of high flyers. 

I permitted one bird to circle several 
times before I shot. He wanted to alight 
and probably would have done so had I 
let him alone, but he was too tempting a 
target. At the report of the twenty-bore 
he stiffened; the swaying bill sagged in- 
ertly, the wings thrust out like gliders. 
He was stone-dead, but did not fall. The 
outstretched wings held him up, and he 
sailed into the heart of the tract, where 
an air current upset his equilibrium and 
he spun into a graceful whirl, landing 
with a splash. 


E met at the road to compare notes. 

While we were resting my com- 
panion, with a muttered exclamation, 
pointed to the horizon. We dug frantical- 
ly in our pockets for shells, thinking the 
twenty-five or*so swift-winging birds in 
close. formation were teal. They broke 
down over the lake and were lost. Then 
suddenly they appeared from nowhere, 
bursting over us in a huddle—a migrating 
company of jacks. 

We each had time for a single shot, 
which tumbled five—four that folded their 
wings and whizzed earthward like so 
many meteorites. The fifth, a wounded 


bird, bounded twice from the turf in a | 


swirl of rich russet brown. 
We corralled our wounded jack and 
neatly arranged the bag on the planking 


of an old bridge. Twenty-one snipe— | 


plump, heavy fellows, brilliant and dash- 
ing in their fall plumage. Then we sol- 
emnly shook hands. We felt we had ample 
reason for self-congratulation. We had 
discovered another peculiarity—another 
hidden trait—in the complex make-up of 
he who sometimes may be called “jack 
o’ the woods.” 
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LAMAG 


WATERPROOF 


KNAPSACK 


“MADE TO LAST” 


Pocket for Pocket Pocket for 
thermos tottle for cigarettes and 
and sandwiches clothes matches 








Compartment for six boxes (150) 
of shotgun shells 
You need the LAMAG, the complete knap- 
sack for sportsmen. Compact, convenient— 
made of waterproof material, with leather 
shoulder straps, it fits perfectly to the back. 


Price $7.50 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


E.C. LaMontagne 


SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT 
369 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for a LAMAG Knapsack today, 

















Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 













ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 


Boys: join a Zip-Zip Shooter's club—every- 
where boys are forming these clubs. Fine sport 
using this shooter which 1s scientifically and prac- 
tically made. =e Shooter is the t buy we 
know of for 35c or 3 for $1.00. We will ship to you 
if your dealer can't supply 

you. 


AUTOMATIC 
RUBBER CO. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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‘EW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 

Restore the finish on 5 

guns in ten minutes for $1 00 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F-S-! Bradford, Pa. 
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New 
Terms! 


The finest entertainment that 
can possibly be provided for 
any meeting of any club now 
within reach of every club, how- 
ever small. Write today for 
complete information. 





REACHING FOR ’EM 
A literally wonderful motion picture 
of a crack shot picking them “out of 
the clouds” before your eyes. 





BATTERY SHOOTING 


Another remarkable picture. If you 
want to know just how to shoot from 
a battery, this will show you. 
8 other duck shooting pic- 
tures: 14 other hunting and 
14 fishing pictures. 
Altogether you have 37,000 feet (37 
reels) to select from, as few or as 
many as you wish in this collection of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES 
OF HUNTING & FISHING 


The greatest membership getters, in- 
terest stimulators, and the most en- 
joyable entertainment, that any 
He-man’s club can provide for any 
meeting. 

Now available on terms and con- 
ditions that are within the reach of 
even the smallest club—and that 
make them cost the club itself 
nothing. 

Send this coupon NOW 

Freip & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about 
your pictures, terms, etc. 
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GAME LEGISLATION IN 1929 


PPORTUNITIES for the 
@) strengthening of legislation pro- 

tecting wild life will be offered in 
the early part of the New Year in all 
of the States except ‘Virginia, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The 
1929 sessions of most of the State Legis- 
latures will convene in January, although 
Florida and Georgia do not get under 
way until April and June, respectively. 
In 27 of the 43 States holding sessions 
this year the length of the session is 
limited by their constitutions. 

In these States of restricted sessions, 
it is particularly important for game 
officials, sportsmen’s associations, and in- 
dividuals to have their proposed amend- 
ments affecting game, birds, fur-bearing 
animals, fish, refuges, parks, recreational 
areas, or for other worthy objects, thought 
out, framed, and ready to be introduced 
in the legislature at the first opportunity. 
3ills introduced late in the sessions are 
often crowded out and little or no time 
can be allotted for their consideration. 

Few of the States have entirely ade- 
quate laws for the protection of fur- 
bearing animals. In the first place trapping 
seasons generally allow many species to 
be taken at seasons of the year when the 
fur is not in prime condition. Few fur- 
bearers are sufficiently abundant in any 
section of the country to justify a trap- 
ping season longer than three, or at the 
outside four months’ duration. 

In some States existing laws allow 
trapping of various animals during sea- 
sons of from five to seven months in 
length. Such seasons are entirely too long. 
From the single standpoint of the value 
of furs, it would seem the course of 
wisdom to regulate the taking of fur 
animals so as to insure a steady annual 
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production of these resources. The annual 
fur catch forms the basis of a substantial 
industry in the country in which thou- 
sands of our people gain their livelihood 
and the money turn-over amounts to 
millions of dollars annually. It is truly 
a national industry. 

The beaver, formerly so abundant and 
widely distributed in the country, has 
been so reduced in numbers or extermi- 
nated over much of its range, until at 
the present time only about half a dozen 
States prescribe definite, unrestricted 
trapping seasons on this animal. In all 
the other States where it occurs it is 
protected by all-the-year close seasons for 





DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


At good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country, For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshay 
will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game anj 
fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game lay 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


definite or indefinite periods, with pro- 
visions in many instances for taking 
animals damaging property. 

The marten and the fisher are two 
species which need careful attention in 
the States in which they range. The trap. 
ping of these animals should be suspended 
for a number of years in possibly every 
State in which they occur. 

The high prices commanded by raccoon 
skins for several years have stimulated 
the excessive taking of this animal in 
practically every portion of its range 
This is conclusively shown by the succes- 
sively reduced numbers of skins annually 
reaching the market. 

The mink, and even the muskrat in 
some sections, has been so reduced as to 
invite suspension of trapping or special 
protection in some States. 

The skins and other products of fur 
animals are articles of commerce, and the 
restrictions to be imposed upon traffic 
therein differ from laws regulating the 
taking of game animals and birds for 
sport. Legitimate traffic should not be in- 
terfered with, but the illegal taking and 
shipping of furs should be strongly con- 
demned by law. Profits in the illicit fur 
traffic are extremely high and only severe 
penalties are calculated to curb such 
illegal operations. 


RACTICALLY all of the States have 

overlooked an important item of sup 
plementary protection to their resources. 
The Federal Lacey Act prohibits interstate 
commerce in wild animals or parts there- 
of, including the skins of fur-bearing 
animals, that have been killed or shipped 
in violation of State law. Violations of 
this Federal Act are based on violations 
of State law. Hence the necessity of the 
various States enacting laws governing 
the export of the skins of fur animals 
taken within, as well as those coming 
from without, the State. 

This is particularly important in the 
case of beaver and other species sought 
to be protected by all-the-year close 
seasons. The mere closing of the seasons 
for a definite or an indefinite period is 
not sufficient. The law should contain 
further provisions prohibiting the export 
or removal from the State of the skins 
of such animals whether taken within of 
coming from without the State, except m 
such definitely prescribed manner as may 
be determined upon. F 

It is particularly important to require 
skins coming from without the State to 
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be reported to the game authorities within 
a definite and limited period after arrival 
therein. The game authorities should then 
tag or mark such imported skins for fu- 
ture identification, so that they may not 
be used as a vehicle for marketing skins 
illegally taken in the State. — 

The Montana beaver law is one of the 
most complete and strongest State laws 
on the subject with which the writer is 
familiar. It should be consulted by those 
who are concerned with a serious attempt 
to frame State laws for the adequate 
protection of beaver and other fur animals. 

A similar situation exists in regard to 
the interstate transportation of black 
bass. The Hawes law was enacted by 
Congress in 1926, and few if any State 
laws have been amended to take fuil 
advantage of the supplemental protection 
afforded black bass by this new Federal 
legislation. This law was discussed at 
some length and it was definitely pointed 
out how State laws should be amended 
in this Department in the June number 
of FrELD AND STREAM. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SOUTHERN WATERFOWL SHOOTING 


Ques.—What States afford the latest waterfowl 
shooting, in the southeastern section of the 

untr, 
_ Cuas. H. WeymoutH. 

Aws.—Under the Federal regulations, January 
31 is the latest date on which waterfowl may be 
hunted during the 1928-29 season. In Maryland, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and the Southern Zone in 
Texas, the season is open on waterfowl from No- 
yember 1 to January 31. The Florida season runs 
from November 20 to P mary 31, the opening date 
being prescribed by State law. Other States af- 
fording late shooting are Long. Island, N. Y., 
New Jersey, Delaware, New exico, Arizona, 
and the North Zone in Texas, where the season 
extends from October 16 to January 31. 

GaME AND FisH Law EbitTor. 


ILLEGAL TRAFFIC IN BLACK BASS 


Ques.—I am reliably informed that black bass 
are sold openly in the markets of some of our 
larger cities. This is a condition which will cer- 
tainly bring about the serious depletion of this 
fine game e done in the 
matter? 


sh. Cannot something 


J. S. BonpHetm. 

Ans.—The situation is indeed serious, and 
it is high time that some very definite steps are 
taken in the matter by the black bass fishermen if 
they wish to preserve their favorite sport. The 
laws of almost every State in which black bass 
are found need careful revision to prohibit sale 
and traffic in black bass for commercial pur- 
poses. The sportsmen in those States permitting 
sale should see to it that the markets are 
closed at the very next session of their legisla- 
tures, which will probably be in 1929, as most of 
the States are holding sessions this year. 

Many people are unfamiliar with the fact that 
Congress, on May 20, 1926, enacted the Hawes 
law prohibiting the shipment or transportation 
from one State to another of black bass which 
have been caught, sold, purchased, or possessed 
contrary to the law of the State from which ship- 
ment is made, or in which the transportation 
originates. 

iolations of this supplementary Federal law 
are predicated on violations of State laws, and 
in order to take full advantage of the additional 
protection afforded black bass by its pro- 
visions, the State laws should be carefully 
amended to prohibit not only export, but pos- 
session for export or for sale as well. The Hawes 
law was given special consideration in this De- 
partment in the June number of Field and 
Stream, 

Game anv Fisn Law EbitTor. 


TURKEY SHOOTING 


Ques.—I am interested in some of the States 
which might afford turkey shooting. Can you 
please advise me of the jaws of some of the 
More important States? 

S M. Frissy. 


Ans.—It is my impression that your best op- 
portunity for turkey shooting will be found in 
some of the southern States. The seasons are: 
Virginia, November 15 to January 31, except in 
Spotsylvania county where it closes after De- 
cember 31; North Carolina, December 1 to March 
1; South Carolina, November 29 to March 1; 

rgia, November 20 to March 1; Florida, No- 
vember 20 to January 31; Alabama, on gobblers 
only, December 1 to March 31; Mississippi, gob- 
blers only, January 1 to March 31; Arkansas, 
three seasons, on gobblers only, November 12 
P b7gqPecember 20 to January 1, and April 
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MOOSE HUNTING 


Ques.—I have been making a study of the 
gradually diminishing hunting of certain big 
game animals in many sections of the country, 
and am particularly anxious at this time to as- 
certain what territory is open to moose hunting 
this year in the United States and Canada, Can 
you give me any information? 

W. W. Bitirncs. 

Ans.—Open seasons are prescribed for moose 
hunting in Alaska, Wyoming, and in all of the 
Canadian Provinces and erritories, except 
Prince Edward Island, where I understand there 
is no big game hunting. Bulls only may be taken, 
except in Quebec where those of either sex 
are allowed. For the details of the open seasons 
you are referred to the Game Chart in Field and 
Stream for September, 1928. 

GaME AND Fisu Law EpitTor. 


ADIRONDACK TRAPPING 


Ques.—It is my intention to spend a part of 
this winter in the Adirondack Mountains. There- 
fore I should be very grateful to you if you 
would advise me as to the trapping laws of New 
York State for raccoon, mink, etc. 

P. W. Fossurcu. 

Ans.—The New York trapping seasons are: 
Mink, sable, November 10 to March 15; skunk, 
November 10 to February 10; raccoon (except in 
Orleans County, no open season), November 10 
to February 10; muskrat, December 1 to March 
31, except in Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Lewis, St. Lawrence, Warren, Wash- 
ington, and that portion of Herkimer County 
north of the towns of Ohio and Russia, December 
1 to April 20. Beaver, no open season except 
under regulations of the Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany. Otter, fisher, and fox may be taken 
at any time. 
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BEAVER FARMING 


a intend to go into Idaho and take up 
a homestead and raise beaver, and would like 
very much to have any information which you 
can give me on the subject. 

H. W. Bioomer. 

Ans.—I am asking the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to send you its publication on beaver 
and any hints available on raising them. 

I notice that a permit is required from the 
State Game Warden, Boise, Idaho, to propagate 
fur animals. It is suggested that you get in touch 
with the warden, ascertain the legal conditions 
attached to beaver farming, and whether you 
will be allowed to capture the nucleus of your 
breeding stock in the State. These are essential 
features on which you should be informed before 
investing in the project or making your final 
plans therefor. 

GaME anD Fisuo Law EniTor. 


RABBIT HUNTERS 


Qves.—I see so little in the sporting magazines 
concerning rabbits that I don’t know whether to 
apologize or not for my interest in this little ani- 
mal. Rabbit hunting is my chief sport and with- 
out it there would ie little in my region to take 
a fellow afield in the hopes of actually getting 
any game. How is it generally regarded in the 
game lists of the several States? 

H. A. SPANGLER. 

Ans.—Neither you nor little Molly Cottontail 
owes any apologies. Pound for pound, the rabbit 
Pay produces more meat and rewards more 
hunters for time spent in the game fields than 
all other game combined, certainly more than 
all other upland game. If we have a national 
game animal, hunted by almost every one every- 
where, it is the rabbit. it is a hardy little animal, 
withstanding the advance of civilization, over- 
shooting, and adverse conditions, and quickly re- 
establishes its numbers at the least sign of favor- 
able circumstances. Most hunters are glad of the 
pe apes 4 to bag a few rabbits and the presence 
of this animal undoubtedly relieves the strain of 
the shooting season on the upland game birds. 

It is regarded as a game animal and afforded 
protection in at least 27 States by the prescrip- 
tion of definite open and close seasons. Most of 
the States giving it protection at this time are 
located east of the Mississippi River. California 
and Nevada are the only western States that I 
have noted as restricting the taking of rabbits. 
In most of the western States, cottontails and 
jacks alike are regarded as pests and are de- 
stroyed as opportunity offers, in some instances 
by organized drives and poisoning campaigns. 
This situation is strongly contrasted in the East, 
however, where several States have been com- 

lled at times to import cottontails for restock- 
4, purposes. | 

he tuleremia scare, of course, has made a 
good many people hesitate about rabbits the last 
year or two, but as I understand, while rabbits 
are its most frequent host they haven’t a mo- 
nopoly Y any means, and that the danger lies 
principally in dressing and handling the raw 
meat, and that there is no danger in cooked 
form, so the scientists tell us. Apparently the 
situation is no worse now than it has been for 
some time. The disease is better understood and 
is more generally recognized, and a few cases 
have received wide publicity. Hence the situation 
is really more eee we than in the past. 

GaME AND Fisn Law EpitTor. 
(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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CHOOSING A FIELD-GLASS 
(Continued from page 35) 


impossible to see anything through them. 
Unless one can afford a pair of the 7X40 
marine prismatics, he is best served on the 
water with a good pair of 4X Galilean 
glasses. 

Furthermore, unless so ponderous in 
weight as to be impractical to wear 
around the neck for instant use, high- 
powered binoculars, as heretofore men- 
tioned, have very poor light- gathering 
power. The sportsman is apt to need his 
glasses most in the faint light of early 
morning or in the gathering shades of 
dusk in the evening, when game is gen- 
erally moving about. 

I have frequently sat out high above 
timber-line, where I knew my country and 
could safely get down in the dark, until 
the valleys were completely shadowed in 
the gathering darkness, yet the mountain 
tops were gloriously bathed in a rosy hue 
of sunlight. It is just at this time of day 
that you will see the finest old specimens 
which make the best trophies, wandering 
out to glean their supper from the high 
grass slopes. One almost freezes to death, 
sitting quietly behind some projecting 
ledge of rock, sweeping the foreground 
with his glasses, as the light gets dimmer 
and dimmer. This is just the time when 
an old bear is most apt to be out, digging 
industriously for marmots. You are also 
very apt to see them early in the morning. 

In either case, the light is weak par- 
ticularly below you, where you are look- 
ing for game, and the farther down the 
slopes you look in the edges of the timber 
the darker it is. At such a time the high 
luminosity of a fine pair of glasses is most 
apparent. 

In a glass larger than the 8X, the fore- 
ground appears dim or indistinct and 
foggy, and the field is immeasurably cut 
down. If one picked up a herd of game 
in the distance, not only might he over- 
look a good trophy, but what is more im- 
portant, he might miss the entire herd. 
When one lies down, as he constantly does 
to scan a distant mountainside, which 
probably would take a half hour, one has 
to shift the glass with a small field fre- 
quently and, in consequence, is more apt 
to pass up an entire section. In either case, 
he might thereby sweep over a trophy 
which he has gone thousands of miles and 
has spent a small fortune to secure. 

The sportsman requires a maximum of 
light and field and clarity of definition 
rather than magnification. I might sug- 
gest one other expedient. 


F accompanied by a guide, a sportsman 

can wear a pair of 6X or 8X glasses 
around his neck for instant use and let 
the guide carry a pair of 12X binoculars 
for long-range searching. After game has 
been picked up in the field of the small 
glasses, the larger instrument will fre- 
quently save several miles’ stalking or 
several days’ time in ascertaining how 
good they are. 

As an illustration, when I was hunting 
north of the Smoky two years ago, on one 
occasion I had hunted nine days unsuccess- 
fully. I had not seen a single ram. We 
were out of meat. One pair of shoes was 
almost worn out, and I was utterly ex- 
hausted. About three o’clock in the after- 
noon, after painfully climbing to the:sum- 
mit of a high ridge, we looked down into 
the opposing watershed two and a half 
miles away and discovered a band of 
eighteen sheep. 

With a pair of 10X glasses we watched 
them for a half hour, but could not tell 
how good they were. Finally we tossed 
a coin to see if we would take a chance 
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on climbing all the way down into the 
basin and making the long stalk necessary 
to get near them. We realized that when 
we were through we would have to climb 
all the way back up again, and it was a 
perilous climb, for the slide we were on 
was covered with ice and snow. 

Finally we screwed up courage to take 
the chance. We got over to the sheep and 
discovered they were all young rams with- 
out a desirable one among them. It took 
us two hours to climb back to our point 
of vantage, and we still had six miles to 
go home. 

So a better equipment than the expen- 
sive 12X binoculars is the 8X, suspended 
from the sportsman’s neck, with the guide 
toting a 24X sporting ’scope. The Britisher 
uses the latter in Scotland for stalking 
the highland stag. This glass would be 
thoroughly impractical to use alone, due 
to its very narrow field. Once the game 
is found, it does not take very long to 

get them in the field of a powerful instru- 
ment and appraise the value of the head. 
One is then equipped for all emergencies, 
and the long-barreled telescope has the 
added virtue of being much cheaper than 
the high-powered prismatic. 

HUuNTING IN TIMBERED CountRY. Here 
the light is often poor, and the atmosphere 
is seldom as clear as in the high altitudes 
of the West. One seldom can see over a 
few hundred yards across a burn or a 
little woodland lake. In the forest itself, 
seventy-five yards is the limit of view. 


AM speaking now of the moose and 

deer country of Eastern Canada. Under 
these conditions, one requires the greatest 
light-gathering power and clarity of vision 
and definition. Breadth of field and mag- 
nification are secondary considerations; 
consequently a 6X glass is quite big 
enough and has, to a greater extent, the 
qualities demanded. 

For Aviation Use. Due to the throb 
of the motor, a glass of more than 5X to 
6X is utterly useless. It is imperative that 
the glass should be of pocket size, which 
would eliminate the larger glass even if 
there were no other objections; 4X pris- 
matics are preferred. 

For THEATRICAL USE AND THE OPERA. 
A pair of 4X or 5X glasses is most suit- 
able. A glass of the Galilean type may be 
quite good enough, though the prismatic 
glass has again the advantage of the wide 
field, taking in the whole stage. If of the 
prismatic type, a glass with the small 
objective lens is the best because of its 
greater depth of focus. 

It will be seen from this that the all- 
round glass for the tourist on land or 
water, for yachting, following the races 
or coursing events, football games, enjoy- 
ing the scenery and for occasional hunting 
should be a light but strong 6X pris- 
matic, which is about the best procurable. 
If one does not want to spend from $45 to 
$60 for it, he might better buy a good 
pair of the old fashioned Galilean type 
of 4X, which, after all, for marine use, 
racing and football games is quite power- 
ful enough. This is, however, a little too 
clumsy and bulky for the sportsman and 
will not stand hard knocks. 

In conclusion, I would like to make 
mention of a few points in construction. 
There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the prismatic glass should be of 
the type with the central focusing screw 
or with the separate eye-cup focusing de- 
vice. 

Let me say that if you want to lend 
your glass frequently to your friends, by 
all means have a glass with the focusing 
screw. This is not so water-proof nor 
damp-proof. It is more apt to get out of 
focus if subjected to severe mechanical 






shock, and you don’t have to screw the 
glass down every time you want to py 
it into a case. However, it is the only 
kind for the lender. 

If, on the other hand, your glasses are 
for your personal use ‘and you have jp 
mind a hunting glass, by all means get 
it with the individual eye-cup focus, Set 
it for your own eyes and leave it there 
for all time, for there is nothing harder 
on your eyes than constantly adjusting 
the focus. Or learn by heart your ocular 
setting, so that you can adjust by the 
numbers on the dials without. re- 
focusing. 


THE FIRM DOES A LITTLE 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 37) 


high, will pass between us and a distant 
hunter. “Talk to’em! Talk to’em!” pleads 
the Junior Partner, through set teeth, 

But the goose call was out before he 
spoke. “Aw-waank,” it invites, seductively, 
The leader wavers; then the call urges 
again. “Aw-waank- ank,” comes an an- 
swering chorus, and the flock swings in, 
Pat, glaring up at the clamoring line, 
shivers w ith excitement. Then comes the 
burst of fire. 

“T'll get that far cripple,” promises the 
Senior Partner, filling his empty gun, 

3efore the slough is rounded, the goose 
slips quickly under the fence into the 
safety of the club preserve. “No Tres- 
pass,” the sign threatens. The Senior 
Partner leans his gun against the post 
and lights a cigarette, reflecting. He is no 
poacher—but this is tragedy. For a mo- 
ment there is hesitation; then he grips 
the gun again. Stop! From down the 
line a mounted watchman is approaching. 

3ut the goose tantalizes. Beyond gun- 
shot, it dawdles, stops, looks back in- 
sultingly. If geese could thumb their noses, 
this one would do it. Poachers? A quick 
judging of distance, out and back—but 
the horse of the line-rider now comes 
swiftly. Trespass? But dogs can’t read! 
“Here, Pat. Fetch!” 

The great bird comes in under one-dog 
power as a rattle of fire sounds from the 
distant blind. Out of the milling flock, a 
goose, folding its wings, drops like a 
falling star. Another, separating out, 
makes off bravely—only to collapse. 
Watch! A third one, sagging behind, 
slides on set wings into a distant rice 
check. Whoops of triumph from across 
the water. “That’s pickin’ ’em!” yells 
the Junior Partner, challenging. 

A mere hint now that he blazed away 
at the flock would be cause for murder. 

A little later, geese over shoulder, he 
comes up toward the blind from the 
rear. “Say, did you see—?” he begins 
to brag, and his face shines. Then a 
fleeting look of surprised disgust as he 
disappears below the willows. Splash! 
Language, lurid and picturesque, rises 
from the forgotten goose pit. The words? 
Just what you would choose yourseli 
under the circumstances. 

The sky overhead clears. Rain in the 
brown valley has been snow on the upper 
levels, and the foot-hills and mountains 
make a background of white. Far to the 
south, the rain still unrolls a black curtain, 
and across it a vivid rainbow arches from 
snow to snow. Beneath its gorgeous arc 
a silvery line of swans swings high, and 
their joyous calls are mellowed by dis- 
tance. 

“Look!” points the Junior Partner, 
drawi ve a deep breath. “Isn’t it w vonderful ?” 

! Got a white goose o’ mine?” It 
is the shade on our left, who has come 
up unobserved. “Saw your dog fetch it’ 

The Firm admits a goose that some one 
else had crippled. But it didn’t seem as if 
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this fellow could have shot it. Besides, 
he couldn’t have bagged it, any way. 
However— “Help yourself, brother.” 
As he sorts over the pile and lifts out the 
biggest gander, the Floor Manager 
growls. “Any luck ., It is a strain to be 
polite, and the inquiry carries with it an 
undercurrent of sarcasm. 

“Coupla ducks. Say, you fellas done real 
well. Think I'll try it t’ north.” 

The partners watch him as he slumps 
away. Huh! One of the dubs that flips 
a coin or consults a dream book to locate 
a duck flight. Seventy yards out, at the 
bunch of tules, he stoops, picks up a drake 
sprig, pouches it swiftly, and keeps on 
without turning. 

The Junior sputters. “Well, I'll be 
He got that third sprig you waited to 
pick up. Talks us out of a goose, and 
then collects a duck as dividend.” Then 
he laughs. “Well, we have plenty. But 
say—that bozo’d make a great claim 
agent.” 

“Aw—waank-ank!” Down! The geese. 
Coming back from feeding. Making for 
the water. Breasting the gusts that toss 
them about like footballs in the air cur- 
rents. Flying slow. Flying low. 

“Talk to ’em! Talk to’em!” 

“Aw-w—waank-ank. Aw-w—waank- 
ank.” Then a burst of fire again, and the 
thud of plump bodies on the rice field. 

Look! Flock after flock, far as the eye 
can see, following the leaders. Honkers, 
snow geese, speckle-bellies. Right in the 
line of flight. Dropping down as they near 
the water. Heading in. Can’t keep ’em out 
of the decoys! 

“Fhought so,” 
“Let ’em have it!” 

The noon sun is warm, as the veteran 
counts the spoils. Fourteen geese and 
twenty-seven ducks. Even divided by two, 
it is enough for any one. “Why not call it 
a day?” he asks, straightening up. 

“But the afternoon shoot! The birds’ll 
be coming out again,” begins the Junior 
Partner. “And we haven’t got our limits 
yet—” he argues. 

“Well, you’ve had a great day, haven't 
you? More birds won’t add to it—and 
there’s too much of this ‘limit’ talk, any- 
how. Enough’s a plenty!” Then glancing 
at the pile, he adds convincingly, “Besides, 
there’s all we can carry.” 

As the procession flounders toward the 
distant car the Junior Partner shifts the 
game straps. “Gee,” he pants, “they weigh 
as much as a man!” then grins back over 
his shoulder contentedly. “Old Aesop’s 
fable has nothing on us. Fox and geese! 
Huh! We out-foxed ’em ourselves.” 

The Senior Partner, slogging along, 
bent under both guns and all the dunnage, 
makes no reply. The older generation can 
hold its own, but it has no breath to waste. 

The Floor Manager, with head and tail 
drooping, trails after through the tules. 





chuckles the Senior. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH | 
(Continued from page 41) 


When I found that the rod was worthless, 
I was forced to lay it down, but fortunate- 
ly by this time the fish was well spent. It 
was a matter of moments only to get 
him up to the boat and slip the net under 
im. 

For the first time in many minutes we 
had a chance to draw our breath and re- 
lax. We surveyed the prize with a great 








deal of pride, and I felt in a measure 
compensated for the broken rod. The fish | 
was 28 inches long and 20 inches in girth, | 
and the scale subsequently showed his 
weight to be 10 pounds 4 ounces. The rod 
was made by myself from a fly rod, the 
reel was a Heddon and the line a Heddon. 
The lure which brought about the old 
fellow’s downfall was a Zaragosa. 
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“Then things began to happen. A flock went rocketing up almost 
under the horse’s feet, and three fell. I fulfilled my expectations by mis- 
sing, as I am not used to this Buffalo Bill stuff. . . . However, I downed 
the next bird I tried for and began to feel better.” 
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EUROPEAN GAME CONDITIONS 
A complete and convincing answer, we believe, to the often heard statement 
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REX BEACH AND THE WILDS 
Bob Davis, famous editor and sportsman, writes a fascinating article about 
a famous writer and sportsman. 


OUTGUESSING THE GANDER 


Col. E. L. Munson describes the methods of a successful expedition against 
the wary goose. 


INDIAN METHODS OF HUNTING 
Hugh L. Scott, Maj. General, retired, describes the hunting tricks and 
customs of the old Plains tribes. 


TROUT IN THE TONGARIRO 


A fishing trip of Zane Grey and his brother, Romer C., told by the latter. 


HARDY AND FOOLHARDY HUNTERS 


The fifth of the African hunting series by W. S. 


ON THE SCENT OF THE COON 


Description of the recent Coon Dog Field Trials. 
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f yoor OUTDOOR 
QUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 








HIS department, which appears each month, 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. 


Ques. How can the glass snake that 
breaks in two be identified? What ts its 
color? 


Ans. This lizard resembles a snake so 
closely that it is rather hard to identify. 
Its head is small in proportion to its body 
and along each side runs a rather deep 
double groove. It has eyelids which are 
wanting in true serpents, and it grows 
to a maximum length of from two to 
three feet. Its tail snaps off at times, but 
it can hardly be said to break in the 
middle. The coloration is too variable for 
description. 

Ques. What duck is the ringneck, and 
what color is the ring? 

Ans. The ring-necked duck is a scaup, 
and the ring around its neck (the adult 
male) is of a brownish chestnut color. 
The mallard duck is sometimes called the 
ringneck locally, and the Canada goose 
is also known as the ringneck. 

Ques. What is the origin of the habit 
of “pointing” birds by setters and pointers? 


Ans. It is claimed that originally the 
“pointing” of bird dogs was only an 
exaggerated pause as they prepared to 
leap upon their prey; and that this pause, 
as it gave the neolithic hunter time to 
locate his meat before it flew or ran away, 
was trained into the dogs by selection and 
breeding of the best “pointers”. Many 
breeds of dogs aside from those recog- 
nized as “pointers” will, at times, point 
game. The above, of course, is conjecture ; 
but it can readily be seen that even before 
the advent of rapid firing guns it would 
have been an advantage to a hunter to 
locate his game in order that he might 
stalk it. 


Ques. Do male and female elephants 
both have tusks? 


Ans. The female Asiatic elephant does 
not have tusks, but the female African 


| elephant has them. 


Ques. (1). I have heard it stated that 


| a person, bitten by a dog which at some 
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future time becomes rabid, may develop 
rabies himself—is there any basis for such 
belief? (2). What percentage of various 
animals, including man, develop rabies 
after being bitten by a rabid animal? (3). 
Hlow long before an animal shows signs 
of rabies is its bite liable to infect one? 
(4). How long after being bitten may 
rabies develop? 

Ans. (1). Rabies, according to all evi- 
dence, is transmitted only by animals that 
are actually diseased at the time bite is 
inflicted. (2). It has been estimated con- 
servatively that 15% of persons bitten by 
rabid dogs and not treated will contract 
the disease. In case of bite by a rabid 
wolf or other wild animal, it is alleged 
that percentage increases greatly. It has 
also been estimated that 35 to 45% of 
dogs, 40% of horses, 36% of hogs and 
from 25 to 30% of cattle, bitten by rabid 
dogs contract the disease. It is claimed, 
naturally, that the nearer the bite is lo- 
cated to central nervous system and the 
deeper the wound, the greater the danger 
that virus may implant itself. 

And, too, where profuse bleeding occurs 
there is the chance that virus will be 
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washed from the wound. (3). Experiments 
seem to show that the bite of a rabid dog 
is infectious at least three days prior 
to any manifestation of rabies symptoms, 
while infection has been noted by a Pas. 
teur Institute in the saliva of a dog eight 
days before symptoms of disease were 
observable. (4). Statistics indicate tha 
the period between bite and first symp. 
toms of rabies may vary from 14 days to 
almost ten months, and maybe longer, 
(Added note: Report of H. W. Schoening 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C., indicates that a dog exposed to 
rabies Feb. 1, 1923 developed the disease 
June 5, 1924 and died June 7th—an ip. 
cubation period of 16 months and five 
days.) 

Ques. Is it a fact that the English 
ringneck pheasant in England has been 
bred so that it no longer becomes broody! 


Ans. There are breeds of fowls which, 
under domestication, have lost the natural 
instinct to brood—that is, to sit on their 
eggs; and it is said that this has occurred 
among breeds of pheasants in England 
This illustrates how the deepest seated 
of natural instincts in wild things may 
become dormant under domestication, 


Ques. (1). I was interested in a short 
answer in your column about snakeroot 
some time ago, and have been wondering 
whether this name was derived from its 
use as a snake-bite remedy; is there an 
evidence to this effect? (2). Is the plan 
called Colt’s foot recognized as furnishing 
a type of true snakeroot, or is 1t allied to 
Virginia snakeroot? 


Ans. (1). There is no question but that 
one species of the genus Aristolochia 
(A. Indica) was and may still be used 
in India as a remedy internally and ex 
ternally for the bite of the cobra. The root 
of this plant once furnished the charmed 
piece of wood used by snake-charmers. | 
have no reference that would indicate a 
local use of our Virginia snakeroot (A 
Serpentaria) for serpent bites. In medi- 
cine the latter is used as a mild diuretic 
and diaphoretic in febrile states and to 
bring out tardy rash of certain diseases 
(2). False colt’s foot or Colt’s foot (als 
called snake-root) is the plant known a 
wild ginger or Canada snake-root and is 
not allied to Virginia snake-root, nor with 
Coltsfoot, another entirely different plant 


Ques. (1). How many species of must- 
alonge are there? (2). Is the “tiger 
muskie a separate species? (3). Which 
Species ts largest? ? 

Ans. (1). The status of the species or 
subspecies of muskalonge is still uncer- 
tain at this time. It has been claimed that 
there are two species—the spotted anf 
barred—but others consider that this & 
only a racial difference. (2). The finely 
marked “tiger” muskies may have resulted 
from interbreeding of the spotted muskit 
and the barred Chautauqua muskalongt 
of the Ohio River drainage system. Of, 
the “tiger” may be a racial type. (3). The 
claim has been made that the spotted 
muskie has reached a length of eight fee! 
and a weight of a hundred pounds 
that specimens were caught some yeati 
ago in Maumee Bay weighing eighty-fivt 
pounds; also that the barred muskalongt 
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has reached a weight of fifty pounds. 
However, while there may be authentic 
records of eight foot muskalonge, the 
writer has never had the privilege of 
examining them. 


Ques. What grouse is the “dancing” 
grouse? Is it the same as the fool-hen? 


Ans. The sharp-tailed grouse is recog- 
nized as the dancing grouse. The four 
races of grouse known as dusky grouse, 
sooty grouse, Richardson’s grouse and 
Sierra grouse have been called the fool- 
hen locally. 


Ques. Does the common snipe drum in 
a somewhat similar manner to the ruffed 
grouse? I have never hunted snipe or, 
for that matter, have never Seen one ex~ 
cept in a soo; but have been informed 
that they “drum”. I cannot reconcile this 
with the size of the bird or its wings. 


Ans. Your informant may have had 
reference to the noise made by the snipe, 
especially during the pairing season, when 
it descends rapidly from great heights in 
the air. It is said that, by reason of a 
peculiar formation of the tail-feathers of 
the snipe, when it descends in a curved 
line with outspread tail, the action of 
the air causes what might be termed a 
drumming sound. 


Ques. How can the following pine 
trees be identified: sugar pine, pitch pine, 
jack pine, Norway pine, lodgepole pine, 
and shortleaf pine? 


Ans. They could probably be identified 
best by the needle groupings, as follows: 
five needles in a sheath: sugar pine, white 
pine; three needles in a sheath: pitch 
pine; two needles in a sheath: Norway, 
jack pine, lodgepole and shortleaf pine. 


Ques. When does the beard begin to 
appear on a young wild turkey gobbler? 


Ans. The black, hair-like feathers be- 
gin growing from the upper part of the 
breast of young birds in November. 


Ques. Are the coot and the mud hen 
the same bird? 


Ans. Both of these names are in gen- 
eral use as designating the American 
coot; though locally the name mud hen is 
applied to the King rail, clapper rail, Vir- 
ginia rail, Sora rail, Florida gallinule 
and sometimes to the woodcock. 


Ques. Have estimates ever been made 
as to the speed of various birds in flight? 


Ans. The following estimates of the 
speed of birds were made a few years 
ago though they are not official: crow, 
25 to 40 miles per hour; mallard, black 
duck and shoveler, 40 to 50 miles per 
hour; pintail, 50 to 60 miles per hour; 
wood duck, 55 to 60 miles per hour; 
widgeon and gadwall, 60 to 70 miles per 
hour; red-head, 80 to 90 miles per hour; 
blue-winged teal, green-winged teal, 80 
to 100 miles per hour; bluebill, 80 to 110 
miles per hour; canvasback, 80 to 120 
miles per hour; sparrow, 40 to 80 miles 
per hour ; hawk, 40 to 150 miles per hour; 
and wild geese, 80 to 90 miles per hour. 
Flights with the wind or sudden darts 
from heights probably account for some 
of the maximum speeds estimated. 


Ques. (1). Can you give me the deri- 
vation of the word “spruce”? (2). Of the 
word “moose”? 


Ans. (1). It is said that spruce is a 
corruption of “pruse” having to do with 
Prussia or Prussian. Many years ago 
masts of spruce were obtained in Prussia 
from spruce and Norway firs. (2). The 
word moose is said to have been derived 
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from the Indian word “musu” (in Cree, 
mooswa) which signifies ‘“wood-eater”. 


Ques. Are there any small govern- 
ment booklets that have to do with musk- 
rats and rabbits? 


Ans. The Department of Agriculture 
has issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 869, 
entitled Muskrats as Fur Bearers, and 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1090, Rabbit 
Raising. 
Ques. (1). What plants in this coun- 


try are called myrtle? (2). Are any of 
these so-called myrtle plants the ones 
which were once supposed to protect one 
from lightning stroke? 


Ans. (1). Sweet-gale, bayberry and 
the sweet-fern have been called myrtle 
in this country. (2). Laurel was the plant 
which the ancients believed protected one 
from lightning (not the so-called laurel 
of this country, but the true laurel of 
Europe, two related species in this coun- 
try being the sassafras-tree and the Ben- 
zoin). In ancient Roman times Suetonius 
said: “When a thunderstorm threatened 
Tiberius never failed to wear a crown of 
laurel leaves, impressed with the belief 
that lightning never touched the leaves of 
this tree”. 


Ques. How can rabbit disease be de- 
termined by an examination of the inner 
organs of the animal? If properly cooked 
may rabbits, afflicted with this disease, 
be eaten? 


Ans. One of the diagnostic features 
of this disease are the whitish or yellow- 
white spots and splotches on the spleen 
and liver of rabbit. In the April, 1928 
number of Fretp AND StrEAM, Carlos 
Avery contributed an excellent article 
on the disease Tularemia. Or, you may 
write to the Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., requesting their leaflet de- 
scribing the disease. The idea of eating 
any animal suffering from such disease 
is repellent, even though bacteria may be 
destroyed by heat of cooking. 


NOVEMBER KNOWLEDGE 
CONTEST 


(Continued from page 73) 


Many contestants wanted to know, how- 
ever, about the following points: How 
about the big swamps located in the hills? 
Do guides generally give advice freely? 
Do hens and gobblers band up in the fall 
of the year? Why? Is it necessary to 
conceal yourself in back of an old blow- 
down when calling turkeys? Do turkeys 
make a soft rustling noise in the brush? 

A bird that John shot at started to run. 
Would it run or fly? Is there any use in 
following turkeys which have been 
flushed? No mention was made of lunch 
and the party had had only a light break- 
fast. Must have been pretty hungry by 
the time they got back to the house in 
time to enjoy that fine Southern dinner, 
which, by the way, in Georgia probably 
would be called supper. Why were hip 
boots used when hunting in a hill coun- 
try? Should one say covey of turkeys? 
Wouldn’t band, bunch, gang or flock be 
better usage? 

And as a parting shot, did you ever 
dream there were so many turkey hunters 
in the country? The Knowledge Contest 
Editor didn’t. He has just worn out three 
perfectly good blue pencils checking over 
scores of entries. He is beginning to 
wonder, at this writing, what the boys are 
going to do to Professor Wright's upland 
shooting yarn, which appeared in the 
December issue. Anyway, several boxes 
of blue pencils are being ordered. 
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Seends rs ra ad sporting is as will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 


the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 


any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be 


This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
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CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
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ALASKAN AND SIBERIAN 
Racing Sled Dogs 


From the Fastest Stock obtainable in the North. 

Siberians from the great Nome sweepstakes 

winners, 

Alaskan Malamutes from the team which made 
. world’s record at Fairbanks last winter. 
rained dogs and puppies. List free 

on 0. A. BRAAFLADT Fairbanks, Alaska 
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the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
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Circulars free, 
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GREAT DANE PUPS 


Thoroughbred registered. Three months old 
Christmas. Wonderful dogs. Do well in 
any climate. Price fifty dollars, Only eight 
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BREWSTER, N. Y. SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


HE American Spaniel Club and 
the English Springer Spaniel Club 
joined forces on November 1, 2 
and 3, 1928 and held their field 
trials over the extensive and well game- 
stocked estate of Erastus T. Tefft, at Star 
Ridge, Brewster, N. Y. The weather was 
good for scenting and hunting, while the 
cover was excellent. It was made up of 
what is known as a “good spaniel coun- 
try.” The cover consists of brush, wood- 
lands, swales, briar patches, roots, heavy 
grass lands and standing grain left for the 
game of which there was an abundant 
supply of strong pheasants and quite a 
number of cottontail rabbits. The shoot- 
ing was as good as any seen during the 
past season. The official guns were Ray 
P. Holland, Arthur W. Sutton, David 
Wagstaff and Merrill W. Waters. 

The spaniels tried were mostly English 
springers. There were a few cockers, 
some of which put in capital work at 
land and water retrieving. There com- 
peted an exceptionally handsome team of 
black field spaniels, the property of Mrs. 
Ss. Y. L’Hommedieu. These dogs, it ap- 
peared, wanted a litthe more game shown 
to them, for, at these trials, they lacked 
the extreme push and dash -of the other 
dogs—the springers especially. 

The standard set for the tests, was a 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


high one. The sin of breaking or being 
unsteady to wing and shot, led to the 
almost instant dismissal of the culprit 
from the trial. However, some of the dogs 
fell into almost forgivable — errors, 
tempted as they were by birds running 
before their noses, and under those other 
exciting conditions when the best of 
spaniels are apt to lose their heads. Thus, 
it was, that some dogs were placed lower 
in one stake than in another. 

The American Spaniel Club has as its 
president, George Greer who, however, 
could not be present at the meeting. The 
president of the English Springer Spaniel 
Club (whose third annual field trials 
these were) is Erastus T. Tefft, M.F-.H. 
who entertained a large house party at 
the homestead during the three days— 
especially so on the Saturday when about 
three hundred persons were present at 
the annual and public barbecue which 
wound up the meeting. 

The Star Ridge Farms have been much 
improved during the last couple of years 
—engroved from the high-farming and 

game-preserving view points. Fields of 
barley , swede turnips, buckwheat, etc., etc., 
have been sown and grown mostly for 
the use of the feathered and furred game. 
About 2,000 pheasants were this year 
reared on the estate, while plenty of wild 
birds bred and were systematically pro- 
tected from the ravages of the local ver- 
min and passage birds of prey. 





AN ARTIST’S ENGLISH SPRINGER FIELD TRIAL SPANIEL 





Chancefield Flight (Anthony of Chancefield—Aughrim Flashing) retrieving a pheasant to her handler, 
R. R. 


Lancgon. Owner; 


Roland Clark, New York 
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In the kennels at Star Ridge the visi- 
tors saw three packs of hounds. These 
were Welsh foxhounds, smooth, and 
rough haired basset-hounds. There were 
thirteen other varieties of hounds and 
dogs in the extensive quarters, including 
pointers, setters, spaniels, Saluki or Ara- 
bian greyhounds, English bloodhounds, 
pointing griffons, Welsh sheep or cattle 
dogs, 2 smooth haired foxterrier and a 
Parson Russell terrier. The two last 


named terriers were exclusively used for | 
running with the foxhounds which, up 


to the end of October, had killed twelve 
foxes in fourteen hunting days. 

To return to the spaniels; The Brew- 
ster trials were splendidly patronized in 
the way of entries from representative 
owners including: S. G. Allen, E. M. 
Simkins, J. E. Arrowsmith, S. B. Buck- 
ner, Jr.. A. D. Burhans, Mrs. Donald 
Carr, Donald Carr, C W. Clarke, Clarion 


Kennels, David P. Earle, H. L. Ferguson, | 


Mr. and Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Jr., Mrs. 
A, B. Frank, William Gladwin, Wesson 
Leybronn, Mrs. S. Y. L’Hommedieu, Mrs. 
H. S. McVickar, Mrs. A. R. Moffitt, J. 
C. Parkes, Sherbourne Prescott, Roy 
Rymes, Hon. Townsend Scudder, Law- 
rence B. Smith, Miss Elizabeth G. 


Stillman, Francis J. Squires, Homer D. 
Timson, H. S. Routely, F. G. Turner, Mrs. 
David Wagstaff. William Humphrey was 





TWO CRACK GAME SHOTS 


drthur W’. Sutton (left) who made one clean miss 
at pheasants in three days, and Ray P. Holland, at 
the Brewster, N. Y. Spaniel Field Trials 


steward of the beat, and George Hine, 
flag steward. 

The judges were Mr. Tefft, Freeman 
Lloyd and James Craven. Mr. Squires’ 
entries were scratched on the third day. 
This action was taken in consequence of the 
sudden death of a near relative of the 
owner of such high class springers as Top, 
Aughrim Tim and Peter of Avandale. 

THE SUMMARIES 

Open Novice Stake for Cocker Spaniels 
only. 1-S. G, Allen and Elmer M. Sim- 
kins’ Horsford Delight ’em. 2—Mrs. H. 
S. McVickar’s Horsford Destroy ’em. 3 
—Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Rowcliffe Firelass. 
_ Open All Age State for Cocker Span- 
iels only. 1—Allen and Simkins’ H. De- 
light ’em. 2—Mrs. Moffit's War Dance. 
3—Hon. Townsend Scudder’s Rakish of 
Ware. 

Open Novice Stake for any Variety of 

Sporting Spaniel. 1—William Gladwin’s 
Horsford Horseleach. 2—Clarion Ken- 
nels’ Clarion Ryon. 3—Mrs. Donald Carr’s 
Horsford Roguish. Reserve: Mrs. David 
Wagstaff’s Horsford Harasser. 
_ These were all English springer span- 
iels, and had no difficulty in holding their 
prominent positions as workers and re- 
trievers, 
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Prevention and destruction of this parasite 
is the duty of every dog owner. 
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Prevents Mange 
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operating through the process of capillary attraction, spreads over the animal's 
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stantly antiseptic, destroys the parasite and keeps the animal immune from 
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RABBIT HOUNDS 
I Offer For Sale, A Nice Lot 
of Broken and Partly Trained 

——. Nic Leoking, 

Healthy and Strong. Good 
i) Finders and Trailers. Not 
afraid of hard gun fire. Be- 
fore buying from me, make 
inquiries in Your Neigh- 
borhood and You will find 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailersand Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J. C. ESSEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


TRAINING 


After you have been hunting, your dog does not 
prove satisfactory, some fault that needs correct- 
ing, send him to me for the winter’s shooting 
experience, then have a real shooting dog for next 


Tree Dogs 























A New Food for Your Dog 
Pure fresh meat combined with 
wholesome cereals and _thor- 
oughly cooked. Send 50c to- 
day for 3-1 Ib. cans postpaid. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Company 
132 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 








i} the Good Ones come from r 28 : > 
| year. Ideal hunt ditions, birds plentiful, 
Harry D. Welsh po Rasa'y Annee, Mana romcccan Pt og dhs: 
Py D. B. LINDSEY Brooklyn, Miss. 
“QUICK LUNCH” YE OLDEN TYPE extremely long ear 


black and tan, cold nosed; bugle voiced, registered 
American Foxhounds, The purest and best in hound- 
dom. Supreme in hound character, endurance and 
trailing ‘ability. Unexcelled for big game, coon, fox 
or rabbits. Get our new highly illustrated TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY SALE CATALOG & SALES 
LI of superlative trained and untrained hounds, 
bred bitches and gilt-edged puppies galore. Sent on 
receipt of 10c, 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
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Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 


S. Claireville Ohio. R_ No. 1. 











KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 


rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 
tions two inch angle iron aluminym finish— 
punched for ing and bolting. Sold direct 
at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 
x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
—a post card will bring them. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HorsForRD HARVESTER 


WE ARE offering some nice puppies of 
choice breeding—from Field Trial 
and bench Champion stock; Price $50.00 
to $75.00 delivered, and registered in 
American Kennel Club. If any puppy we 
sell does not live to be one year old we 
will give another one in its place free of 
cost. 

To anyone desiring foundation stock we 
offer at reasonable prices brood matrons 
already bred. 

At Stud: Clarion Ryon, Horsford Har- 
vester, Horsford Heroic,—all Field Trial 
winners. Usual terms. Return charges pre- 
paid on all visiting matrons. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded. 














The Champion 
Springer of the 


World 


We had so many or- 
™ ders from our last ad- 
vertisement that we 
are entirely sold out 
of puppies. We had 
several orders which 
we could not fill. 
However, we will have some very fine puppies by that 
Greatest of all Springers Triple International Cham- 
pion, BoGurrsat Rover ready for Christmas delivery, 
Get some of the blood of This velous Springer while you can. We 
have for sale a few very good females ‘n elp 
A few perfectly trained males and females ready for ¢ 
from our training quarters in the State of Washington. 
your requirements, 
x T ta TAT . 
BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 


Grorcs H, Hicas, Prop., 431 North Occidental Blvd 





Boghurst Rover The Only Triple Int. 
Cham pion Springer in the World 





elivery right 
Better wire 





Field and Stream—January, 1929 


Open All Age Stake for any Variety 
of Sporting Spaniel. 1—D. P. Earl’s 
Horsford Helmsman. 2—Donald Carr’s 
Horsford Hidden. 3—Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ton Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s Trex. Reserve: 
Mrs. Moffit’s Rowcliffe War Dance. 

Open All Age Stake for Springer 
Spaniels only. 1—Mr. and Mrs. Walton 
Ferguson’s Aughrim Flashing. 2—Clarion 
Kennels’ Horsford Heroic of Clarion. 3— 
D. P. Earle’s Horsford Helmsman. Re- 
serve: H. L. Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s Tailo- 
gan. 

Open Puppy Stake for any Variety of 
Sporting Spaniel whelped after January 
1, 1927. 1—Clarion Kennels’ Clarion Ryon. 
2—William Gladwin’s Horsford Horse- 
leach. 3—Mrs. S. L’ Hommedieu’s 
Wribbenhall Wince. 

Amateur Stake for owner or dog never 
having won an Open Stake at any field 
trial. 1—F. G. Turner’s Trent Valley 
Victory. 2—Mrs. David Wagstaft’s Hors- 
ford Harasser. 

Open Braces Stake for any variety of 
Sporting Spaniels. 1—F. G. Turner’s Un- 
limited Ben and Nithsdale Rab. 2—S. B. 
3uckner’s Princeling of Avandale and 
Soubrette. 3—Mrs. S. Y. L’ Hommedieu’s 
Wribbenhall Wince and Whelk. 











Los Angeles, Calif. 























Dog Biscuits 


Kindness to your dog begins with 
thoughtfulness in the matter of 
feeding. You can always be sure 
that he'll like SPRATT’S—and 
that it will do him far more good 
than anything else you could 
ive him! Order SPRATT’S 
rom your grocer—or your 
sporting goods dealer, drug- 
gist, pet shop or seedsman can 
supply you. 
Let Us send you 
This Book 

It is an invaluable handbook 
on dog care and feeding 
which every dog lover should 
own. Full of interesting in- 
formation and advice. 
epaare’s par. LTD. 


ewark, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











THIS DOG COLLAR 
YOUR NAME IN GOLD 


Send NO money, 
pay Postman, 
on arrival. State 
Size Neck and 
Color. 





4 Colors—Black, 
Tan, Red, or Green. 











KENNELSUPPLY CO.., Dept. X, Fitchburg, Mass 
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All Age Stake for any variety of Sport- 
ing Spaniels other than Springer Spaniels 
(Open to members of the American 
Spaniel Club only) 1—Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s 
Rowcliffe Wardance (Cocker). 2—H. S. 
Routley’s Yoredale Pat (Cocker). 3—Mrs. 
L’Hommedieu’s Wribbenhall Worrit. Re- 
serve: Mrs. L’Hommedieu’s Wribbenhall 
Wince. (Field Spaniels). 

Special Prizes: Best English Springer 
competing in trials; Horsford Helmsman. 
Best looking English Springer Spaniel ; 
Horsford Helmsman. Best Amateur 
Handler: Donald Carr, Mount Kisco, 


THE CORNWALL, N. Y. SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


HE Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club of 

America held its fourth annual Field 
Trial Meeting (under A. K. C. License), 
November 9 and 10, on the Kenridge 
Estate, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. The 
much enjoyed sporting privileges were 
extended to the Club by the owner of the 
property, Miss Elizabeth G. Stillman, 
daughter of the late C.C. Stillman, found- 
er of the famous Kenridge Kennel of 
Irish Setters and a sportsman whose 





countryside diversions included the rear- 


i : A > 
STAR RIDGE ROUGH-HAIRED WELSH FOXHOUNDS 
The pack of ten couple recently imported by Erastus T. Tefft, Brewster, N. Y., killed fourteen foxes in 
twenty runs (Oct.-Nov. 1928) in Putnam County, N. Y. Huntsman: Wm. Humphrey 


ing and conservation of pheasants with 
which the sporting acres were and are 
well stocked. Moreover, the Kenridge 
birds have become noted as being the 
strongest and highest flyers observed at 
the various and annual field trials for 
spaniels. William Grindle, Miss Stil}. 
man’s head gamekeeper, was congraty- 
lated on maintaining the excellence of the 
principal game on Kenridge. 

The judges were David P. Earle, New 
York; Herbert S. Routley, Peterborough, 
Ontario and H. E. Mellenthin, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. David Wagstaff, W. Hum- 
phrey and Capt. Paul A. Curtis were the 
official guns. They shot exceedingly well, 
The stewards were Dr. A. R. Moffit and 
Elias C. Vail. Percy C. Stoddard was 
steward of the beat. 

The Hon. Townsend Scudder is Presj- 
dent of the Club, the Vice-president being 
Mr. Mellenthin. Mrs. A. R. Moffit, Row- 
cliffe, Poughkeepsie, is the Secretary- 
treasurer and Miss J. A. Currie the field 
trial secretary. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions were furnished at the Cornwali Inn, 
The field company was entertained daily 
with hot luncheons. : 

The cover at Kenridge is not excep- 
tionally heavy, if a couple of swales are 





be " + ff, 4 


not taken into consideration. In these the 
cover is made up of willows, briars and 
heavy tussock grass. The ground is boggy, 
and the growth so high that it was difficult 
for the handlers to keep an eye on their 
dogs. The guns were also at a disadvan- 
tage. At the end of the drives in these 
swales, there had been much work and 
few results. The heavy weeds, lush 
meadows, other briar-patched fields, fence 
and brook sides provided excellent cover; 
but the dash and fearlessness of the bet- 
ter spaniels soon made such shelters no 
abiding places for the hunted birds or 
rabbits. 

There is no running chance for the 
found pheasant before one or more 
spaniels that do not stop or draw on to 
such a fugitive that seeks to depend on 
his legs rather than on his wings. Pri- 
marily, that is the avocation of the spring- 
er spaniel whose business is to spring and 
not run after, draw up or road towards 
any game that might be moving, on the 
ground, in front of the dog. 

As the birds were strong and lofty, and 
the guns careful and experienced, several 
of the pheasants were purposely shot far 
off so that they fell at considerable dis- 
tances from the guns and the dogs. In 
several cases the dogs were unable to 
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mark the fall of the birds, with the con- 
sequence theirs were blind missions when 
sent on to retrieve. The spaniels some- 
times had to travel hundreds of yards, 
directed as they were by their handlers, 
and then of their own accord, seek and 
find the dead, hard-hit or strong running 
birds, and retrieve them to the hands of 
their masters or agents. Here was true 
spaniel work as is required from a 
spaniel, under every-day conditions. 

The judges were strict and held to 
their resolve that a dog which broke or 
ran into wing, fur, shot, or one that re- 
trieved of his own accord, was unworthy 
of the highest place in the category of the 
elect. Notwithstanding the strongest of 
temptations the perfect dog had to be as 
steady and sober-minded as a professional 
mute at a human funeral. 

Notwithstanding all we hear about the 
scarcity of game, and the consequent or 
alleged uselessness of the spaniel being 
kept at the down charge and allowing 
the wounded game to escape (which 
would be not the case excepting in the 
instance of a rabbit reaching the shelter 
of a hole), it is believed that judges at 
spaniel field trials should hold and will 
continue to hold the right and correct 
tenets and adhere to the principle that a 
steady spaniel is a friend, while a chasing 
spaniel is an enemy and a general disturb- 
er of whatever game there might be in 
front of him. 

Let it be borne in mind, that it is the 
nose and not the eye that makes the good 
spaniel—the hunting spaniel. He must 
ever be taught that the gun is the weapon 
of destruction; and the spaniel’s work is 
to quest, discover, and, on receiving the 
order, bring back to the shooter, or han- 
dler, that which the gun has killed or 
wounded. 


NOTHER point may be advanced re- 
garding the undesirability of the span- 
iel unsteady to wing and shot. If such 
forgetfulness were allowed at a field trial 
for spaniels of the high school order, how 
long, it may be asked, would it take to 
run off a series of stakes with an entry 
of 125 dogs? And in what manner could 
or would judges set about approximz ating 
the devaluations of the degrees of the sins 
that such riotous spaniels might commit— 
all day long and for days afterwards! 
So, it is thought that the Kenridge judges 
adhered to the right and only policy that 
proclaims that a spaniel which is more or 
less wild on game, has, at a field trial, to 
give place to the steady spaniel ever under 
the absolute command of its handler. 

The retrieving at the Kenridge meeting 
was often of the super-excellent kind. 
Some of the little cockers brought back 
their birds. But the small dogs were evi- 
dently over burdened, and the capacity of 
their mouths and the shortness of their 
legs, precluded a quick pick-up, and the 
free carry that would obviate the unsight- 
liness of a part of the bird being dragged 
on the ground. 

The Springer Tedwyn’s Trex accom- 
plished some sensational and finished re- 
trieving. When down with Wribbenhall 
Worrit, Trex found a bird and was steady 
to wing and shot. The pheasant dropped 
in the next field, and the bird proved to 

a runner—a hen. When Trex was or- 
dered on, he picked up the line on the 
other side of the fence, and, running on 
it (as the company could see from the 
moving weeds), Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson’s 
crack dog, went on for 300 yards. The 
bird had still a little strength- of- wing left 
and rose a couple of feet in the air. There 
he was taken by Trex and then quickly 
brought back, at the gallop, to the dog’s 
waiting and expectant master. Here was 
an excellent exhibition of the springer 


spaniel accomplishing practically every- | 
thing expected of a spaniel of his or any | 
other variety of the breed. | 
of Mr. 


The retrieving capabilities 

~ . . i 
Squire's springer Top, were highly satis- 
factory, his fast pickups and returns be- 





ing unbeatable. Moreover, Aughrim Tim, 
the smallest springer at the meeting, 
trailed a runner for an estimated distance 
of a third of a mile, and returned with 
his cock pheasant. 


THE SUMMARIES 


PEN Puppy Stake for Cocker Span- 
iels: 1—P. C. Stoddart and J. R. Mc- 
Carthy’s Horsford Dainty. 2—Miss Eliza- 
con G. Stillman’s Horsford Dislodge 
‘em. 3—Mrs. W. Lee White’s Chief Sil- 
vertip Ducrow. 
Members’ Novice Stake for Cocker 
Spaniels. 1—Mrs, Anna B. Frank’s Daffo- 





CHAMPION SPANIEL HANDLER 


the most successful professional 
The springer 


William Gladwin, 
field trial handler of the past year. 
is Horsford Hawk 


dil Dan. Other prizes withheld for lack 
of merit. 

Open All Age Stake for Cocker Span- 
iels. 1—S. G. Allen and E. M. Simkin’s 
Horsford Delight ’em. (First American 
(A.K.C.) Field Trial Champion) 2— 
Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Rowcliffe War Dance. 
3—Hon. Townsend Scudder’s Rakish of 
Ware. Reserve: Mrs. Moffit’s Rowcliffe 
Sensation. 

Open All Age 
Spaniels. 1—Clarion Kennels’ Horsford 
Heroic of Clarion. 2—F. J. Squire's 
Aughrim Tim. 3—Donald Carr’s Hors- 
ford Reveller. 4—Mr. and Mrs. Walton 
Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s Trex. Certificates 
of Merit: F. G. Turner’s Nithdale Rab 
and Mr. Squire’s Top. 

Open Novice Stake for any variety of 
Sporting Spaniel. 1—William Gladwin’s 
Horsford Horseleach. 2—Clarion Ken- 
nels’ Clarion Rose. 3—F. G. Turner’s 
Unlimited Ben. 4#—Mrs. S. Y. L’Homme- 
dieu’s Wribbenhall Wince (Black Field 
Spaniel ). 


Open All 


Stake for Springer 


Age Stake for any variety 
of Sporting Spaniel. 1—Mr. and Mrs. 
Walton Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s’ Trex 
(Springer). 2—Donald Carr’s Horsford 
Reveller (Springer). 3—Mrs. Moffit’s 
Rowcliffe War Dance (Cocker). 4—Mrs. 
L’Hommedieu’s Wribbenhall Worritt 
(Black Field). Certificates of Merit: Mr. 








Squire’s Top and Clarion Kennels’ Clar- 
ion Ryon (Springers). 





Grafton The Leading Stallion 





A Star Ridge Welsh Foxhound, = property 
of Mr. Erastus T. Teff 


AT THE PUBLIC STUD 


The following Welsh Foxhounds, 
Basset Hounds and Gun dogs are 
placed at the disposal of breeders. 


ROUGH WELSH 
FOXHOUNDS 


All of the best working strains, breeding and 
good looks. Thoroughly typical of their varieties 
and hunting qualities. Imported from the kennels 
of the best known owners of Hounds and 
Griffons in Great Britain and France. 


They were sclected by hunting men who not 

only witnessed the hounds’ work abroad, but 

had to hunt them in America. 

This season, up to November 20th, 1928, the 

Star Ridge Welsh Foxhounds had run and killed 

14 FOXES IN TWENTY MEETS. OUT OF 
THE TWENTY, FIVE WERE BLANK. 


Wonderful noses, drive and voices. 

Registered in the Welsh Foxhound Stud book. 
They come from a long line of leading hounds 
in the ficld and at the Welsh National and other 
Hound Shows. 


Grafton Miner Miller Gideon 


All lemon-pied Welsh Hounds with the excep- 
tion of the badger-pied Gideon. Hounds of size, 
power, speed, stamina. Good hunting heads, 
quality necks, excellent shoulders, ribs, loins and 
hind quarters. Capital legs and feet. 


Rough Haired Basset Hounds 


This pack was purchased in France. They are 
mostly white and lemon-pied in color, and, in 
their own country, hunted Various kinds of game 
from wild-boar to hare. Purchased for their hunt- 
ing qualities as well as appearance. These 
hounds, at present, have no papers, nor will 
such be guaranteed. 


Smooth Haired Basset Hounds 


Cuampion Leaver, Darsy Hart Dairter and 
Diticent. Imported hounds of first quality, 
highly typical, hunting and exhibition stock. Have 
won prizes at the best shows and could not be 
better in the field. 


Wire Haired Pointing Griffons 


INTERNATIONAL CuamPion Stick pe Meartr- 
mont, Star Ripce Coroner and Srar Rince 
Pierre. Stick was imported from France where 
he was a Fietpv Triat and SHow CHampion. 
These Griffons are admirable, all around, re- 
trieving gun dogs, highly representative and of 
the best French blood. Pierre won the Meat Dog 
Stakes at the Hicksville Field Trials, L. I., 1926. 
Brewster, N. Y., is on the Harlem and Putnam 
Divisions, New York Central. Railroad. The 
kennels are about a mile from the town and 
always open for the inspection of those inter- 
ested in Hounds, Fox hunting, etc. The Hunt 
Meets are advertised every Friday in the Brew- 
ster Standard. Everyone is welcome to follow the 
Hunt. Further particulars from 


WM. HUMPHREY 
Estate Agent & Huntsman 
Telephone Brewster 387 


STAR RIDGE ESTATE 


Brewster Putnam County, N. Y. 
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Cx. SprtncBok oF WarE 
“The Ideal of the Breed.” 


THE ELECTIONS ARE OVER! 
PROSPERITY IS ASSURED! 
LET’S GO SHOOTING! 


I offer 15 only well-trained Springer Spaniel Dogs and Bitches at 
50 00 eac ie nese are shown in my catalog unde or the following 

b 86—459—468—340—3 95 —460—46 | —462— 349— 466— 
— dis—443—2 500. =e senge in price up to $350.00, but 

ext thirty days you n have your choice at the low 
f ‘82 50.00 each de slivered. This includes a free stud service for 
nale. They are all chocient. goo he inters, and retrieve » fr m 









today 
Give a Pup for ok 


What would please your be oy as well as a fat and cute Springer Sp ante at 
pup for Xmas? It would grow up with him through the y 

would serve him “> at loyalty and affection for which our Sprir wz 
ers are ted! It would help take your boy afield ona teach him the 
art of hunting It would become a cherished member of the house- 
hold. I have them ready for de olive eryfor Xmas at as low as $50.00. 
Over distemper. Send me your order today. 


Buy a Springer Mother and Litter! 


for as little as $100.00. Now is the time to book your order for an 





Avandale bred bitch, guaranteed in whelp. The puppies will be weaned 
in tim r the Spring sunshir d who kno that you will 
re 1 Champion in the litter? You can get Cre jit Terms if you wish 
and the puppies will sell for far more than the cost of the dam. If you 


buy a trained dam, you will have her to shoot over next season. Send 
me your order now. 

CHAMPIONS AT STU D— Dust Ch. Ties, ot Avendale, ngint ¢ ch. 
L y, h. Horr 

point Prince, ith: 
Send me your good 








biteh for service to ‘these World-Famous Sires! 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. CHEVRIER 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Canada 
World’s Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 
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CADIS 


DISTEMPER TREATMENT 


Famous throughout all dogdom, Dr. 
Powell’s distemper treatment is now 
available for general administration. 
A proven treatment for this dreaded 
disease. 

On sale by leading establishments 
catering to fanciers and breeders, or 
orderdirect. Trial size $1.00, complete 
treatment $3.00, kennel size $5.00. 


The Royce R. Powell Co. 
6917 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








Cable Address: “Sasrto” New York, Codes; Western Union, alk 


TOBIAS & COMPANY 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 

Telephone Hanover 6246 

Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 

livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 

at customs and forward all breeds to owners. Fig thty 

percent arriving in New York are cleared by us. 
Route Your Shipments. 











SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. LONDON—LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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ECONOMICAL DOG FEEDING 


ECENTLY the writer was shooting 
on the Bar LL Ranch, Greenlawn, 
Islay, Alberta. Here is mixed farming— 
grain and grazing with plenty of game 
birds such as prairie chickens, Hungarian 
partridges, ruffed grouse and wildfowl. 
It was a closed season on chicken. 
Northwest Canada, during the late bird- 
hunting season, was largely visited by 
American sportsmen who not only had 
plenty of shooting, but gun dogs placed 
at their disposal. The farmer has no time 
for sporting during the harvesting—which 
is also the shooting season; but he can 


The mixture, had been crushed jn a 
disced grinder. The meal was of the size 
of granulated sugar. It was sometimes 
advisable, so it was said, to crack of 
kibble the grains, and then ‘grind it finely 
The observer would be able to tell fran 
the excretions from the dogs, if the meal 
was too fine. On the other hand, if the 
food was undigested, then it would be 
advisable to grind it somewhat smaller. 
This mixture would keep like flour, de. 
clared my informant. 

In preparing the food a 30 gallon boiler 
was used. Into it they put 20 gallons of 
cold water. First of all, the flesh anq 
vegetables were boiled together. The green 





"TIS CONDITION TELLS 


English Setters and Coyote Hounds fed on ranch-grown products. Owners: Albert and Mervyn Lloyd, 
Greenlawn, Islay, Alberta 


rear pure-bred gun dogs, and train them 
in the spring and summer. There was 
seen a kennel yard extending over one and 
a half acres of hillside ground. There were 
not less than forty-seven dogs. They were 
in beautiful condition, clean in their skins, 
and glossy in their coats. 

Enquiries were made regarding the 
feeding, and I was astonished to learn that 
the cost of the grain-meal for keeping 
these forty or fifty dogs was less than 
fifty cents a day! 

These farm-reared dogs lived on the 
country; they had their being in one of 
the more celebrated parts of the great 
wheat and oat belt. Moreover, there was 
plenty of grain and to spare. Old cows 
and horses were only worth what their 
hides would fetch. So the Alberta farmers 
were well supplied with the essential 
materials for their home-made dog feed. 

Dogs are fond of meat and all vegetables 
when the greens are well cooked. Hun- 
dreds of practical dog men have never 
had occasion to find fault with potatoes 
as dog food. Why there has been an out- 
cry against the use of the tuber for 
cooking and mixing with other kennel 
foods, some of us have never been able 
to discover. Two or three years ago, a 
well-known sportsman gave not less than 
£750 ($3750.) for a springer spaniel—a 
great success at the stud in Scotland. 
After the dog’s arrival on this side, he 
was of little service as a stock dog. In 
reply to a cabled complaint regarding the 
spaniel’s condition the reply presented the 
simple advice: “Give him potatoes.” 
The advice was followed. The dog’s en- 
ergy again became normal. So do not be 
afraid to give potatoes to your dogs. 

The grain mixture fed to the setters 
and wolf-coursing and killing dogs at 
Greenlawn, was made up of three parts 
of No. 4 grade wheat—sixty pounds to 
the bushel ; and one part of No. 2 Canadian 
Western oats—forty -two pounds to the 
bushel; one part of rye was sometimes 
ground instead of one part of wheat. 


stuff consisted of cabbage, spinach, onions, 
carrots, parsnips or anything that was 
handy from the garden. In the early sum- 
mer when vegetables were not plentiful, 
the rancher said they used “lamb’s quarter” 
or wild spinach, for the vegetable part 
of their dog food. About half-a-pound 
of salt was added, and sometimes a little 
powdered sulphur. A poplar pole was kept 
in the fire underneath the boiler. This 
“charcoaled” stick was used to stir the 
soup and thickened food. Charcoal is good 
for dogs and bad for the worms that often 
infest the intestines of dogs. So the 
burnt poplar had its uses! 


FTER the flesh and vegetables had been 
brought to a good boil, 8 gallons oi 
meal were stirred in. No lumps were al- 
lowed to gather. Then the cover of the 
boiler was clamped down, and the fire 
withdrawn. The mixture was allowed to 
stand for three hours, and, when cool, it 
was ready for feeding purposes. 

Dry meat scrap was only used during 
the summer when it was difficult to get 
fresh meat or carrion. The scrap was 
sprinkled on the porridge after it was 
taken from the boiler to cool. 

The method employed for taking of 
the hide of a dead beast or horse was 
as follows: The head, legs and belly were 
skinned by hand. Then the head was 
chained, at the neck, to a post or tree. 
The ringed end of the chain was then 
made fast behind the ears on the hide, 
while the other end of the chain was 
hitched up to a single horse backed to the 
required position. Then it was a case of 
“Git-up!” and the dead beast was 3 
skinned one. The offal was cleaned but 
not washed. The quarters and the offal 
were hung up in the trees. 

A low grade of wheat is preferred be 
cause it does not contain so much starch 
as the better grains. The oats also were 
ground whole. Sometimes the dry mixture 
was given as a change. The dogs had 
always access to water, The thirty gallons 
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of food would last for three days and was 
suficient for thirty-five English setters, 
ten wolfdogs, one spaniel, and a farmer’s 
cattle dog. All of the dogs were fat and 
well. The old dogs were fed once, and the 
young ones twice a day. 

The estimated cost 
grain used was wheat one 
oats forty cents a bushel. 

So the “porridge” cost $1.40 for three 
days feed for forty-seven dogs, young 
and old; while the well-conditioned farm 
cats also enjoyed the appetizing repasts 
provided for those Albertian hunting dogs. 


or price of the 
dollar, and 


FARTHEST NORTH BULLDOG 


HE Farthest North bulldog has just 

returned to New York. This dog is 
Tough III, the prize-bred animal that ac- 
companied his master, Harold McCracken, 
on his recent expedition to the Aleutian 
Islands and Northern Alaska. Tough and 
company reached a point 225 miles north- 
west of Point Barrow, the northernmost 
part of this country. The bulldog created 
quite a sensation among the Eskimos and 
the Aleuts. They could not understand 


OUT-DOOR FOOD BOILER 
A rough and ready Cooker on the Bar LL Ranch 


why the white man’s dog had such a short 
nose and ugly face. Tough, like several 
other bulldogs, has the teeth of his lower 
jaw protruding and fully exposed. No 
other dog or beast has this development 
of the lower jaw. So the little yellow men 
reasoned among themselves, and came to 
the conclusion that the face of the Mc- 
Cracken bulldog had been frost-bitten; 
and part of it had fallen away! 

Tough withstood the rigors of the cli- 
mate, but he grew a coat longer and 
stronger than any hirsute adornment ever 
seen on any ordinary bulldog in temperate 
climes. 


AMERICAN HOUNDS IN AFRICA 
R. SHELLEY of Columbus, Miss., in 


his most interesting book on training 
to hunt, and hunting lions with American 
hounds and half-bred Airedale and hounds 
in East Africa, relates a most instruc- 
tive story. The American hounds were 
members of a bear-pack maintained by 
the late Paul Rainey, Cotton Plant, Miss. 
The author tells how young eight or ten 
months old lions were collared, chained and 
led between two boys over the plains or 
through a slight bush while the heavy 
African dew was still on the grass. The 
“boys”, as all African natives are called, 
took their lion over a zig-zag roundabout 
course, while other boys on their flanks 
planted small sticks that bore muslin flags 
or streamers. In this manner the course 
was indicated to the mounted hunters who, 
after having encouraged the American 
hounds to hunt the strange trail, urged 
them on what Mr. Shelley and his friends 
knew to be the right line. 
They were in a country noted for its 


abundance of wild life; antelopes, zebra, 
gnu, leopard, cheetah and a multitude of 
other quadrupeds. A buck or other crea- 
ture was likely to cross the lion trail at 
any moment. So the precaution had been 
taken to peg out the only required line. 
On a hound attempting to leave the trail 
of the hunted animal, the hound was im- 
mediately whipped off the wrong line and 
made to keep to the right one. The proc- 
ess or plan was a simple one. But it 
proved effective. 

Each morning a cage had been sent on 
to a location decided on—the place where 
it was proposed to end the morning “hunt”. 
Here the led lion was housed; and on 
hounds arriving here they were encour- 
aged to bay the caged beast. 

Thus were the American bearhounds 
entered to African lion. The method had 
been a glorified way, as compared with 
the training of the American ’coonhound 
at home. But the idea was the same, and 
the result as similar as it was certainly 
successful, 

Keep your hound or hounds to the line 
of the animal on which he was first en- 
couraged to hunt. If that be a raccoon, 
your hound will be not only valuable for 
your own purposes but more easy to con- 
vert into good hard cash and big money 
than may be procured for any other Ameri- 
can hound. 

’Coonhounds—guaranteed and true— 
are always, in value, at the very top of 
the market. 


MRS. DODGE’S BEAGLES 


RS. HARTLEY DODGE, (née 
Geraldine Rockefeller) Madison, 

N. J., has now possessed herself of one 
of the best packs of beagle hounds in all 
America. It was this lady who was re- 
sponsible for a good deal of the enormous 
popularity extended to the German shep- 
herd or police dogs. But, like all the Wil- 
liam Rockefellers, Mrs. Dodge is fond of 
the sports of the field—horses and hounds 
especially. Mrs. Dodge’s brother, the late 
Mr. William G. Rockefeller, Jr., kept and 
hunted the Rock Ridge pack of beagles, 





A MERRY BEAGLER 


Chester H. Whitney, Secretary of the new a a or- 
ganization at Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


as did his father before him. Beagling 
(or hunting rabbits with small hounds ) 

has always been a fashionable sport. It is 
a diversion well-calculated to give excel- 
lent rather than violent exercise to those 
who run after the little hounds. The sport 
of beagling is a very old one. 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms - Hookworms 
in 


DOGS and FOXES 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, 


DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 











AT STUD 
CHAMPION 
HORSFORD 
HELMSMAN 


If you want to breed to 
the best dual purpose 
Springer, which has 
probably had the great- 
est : Bench “a Field Trial Record of any Springer 
in the United States, write for List of winnings 
and terms to 





D. P. EARLE 


165 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 











Springer Spaniels 
THE BEST OF BREED 
Trained Dogs, Bred Bitches and Puppies 


F. H. MARTINIE 


Benton Harbor Michigan 











TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIEL 


Princeling of Fo rg (imp) by Prince of Avandale 
x F. T. Ch. Colinette. Handsomely marked liver and 
white ie three and a half years old, weight thirty- 
seven pounds, en handled, and very steady to wing. 
shot and fur. A splendid retriever. With his year-old 
daughter, Soubrette, won second in the all-age brace 
stakes for all varieties of sporting spaniels at the 
Brewster field trials this fall. A gentleman's shooting 
~~ = house broken, intelligent and affection- 
ate. $250.00 
S. B. Buckner, Jr.,3506 Rodman St., Washington, D.C. 

















Breeders are recommended to use the successful sire 
HORSFORD HAZE 
Of the pure Aqualate strain; 100 years in the same 
English family of sportsmen, A puppy by Horsford 
Haze was sold for $350 at the recent show at Rye. 
N. Y. Haze is all spaniel and most desirable as an 
out-cross for lightly made. bitches of all strains. A 
prize winner and excellent shooting dog. Fee $50. 
Puppies for sale. Call and see them. 


DREW FARM KENNELS 
Oscawana, N. Y. Phone Croton 15R | 
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New Products 


lover’s Cresol Disin- 

ectant—A positive 
germicide and antisep- 
tic, six times as power- 
fulascarbolicacid. Kills 
germs and virus of con- 
tagious diseases. De- 
stroys insects. A deod- 
orant for use in kennel 
or house. Pint can, 65c. 


Glover’s Flea and In- 
sect Powder. The pow- 
dered insecticide rec- 
ommended by the U.S. 
Government. Pure. No 
filler. Safe for dogs and 
cats. Large can—50c. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
Dept. FS, 119 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Free Advice by Our Veter- 
inarian. Write Giving 
Full Particulars 


ee ee ee aan ee 
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COCKER SPANIELS 


Finding that we are a bit overst ked, ¥ E AL SELL a ed ad 
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In thi e also egme young males base pao bitches that have 


been Soohen ior the field. 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 


South Road, Poughkeepsie New York 











Pointers, Setters 


and Spaniels 
Boarded, de and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 
PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cuanoter, Prop. 














SETTERS & POINTERS 


We offer for sale Setters and Pointers broken 
and partly broken. Setter and pointer puppies 
either sex $25.00 up according to age. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. 


CONNON KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, New Jersey 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


GIVE YOUR DOG A CHANCE TO USE HIS HEAD 


ON’T make the mistake of hacking 

your dog. Give him his head. When 
you know that he is broken—so that you 
may trust him on game—let him develop 
independence of judgment in finding it. 
No phase of hunting is more fascinating 
than the privilege of watching a good 
dog exercise keen initiative in his plans 
and methods of search. 

An error that is far too common among 
hunters is to suppose that the dog is 
performing best when he is hunting with- 
in a stone’s throw of the gun. Those of 
this belief are prone to keep calling to 
the dog to bring him in. They feel ‘that 
if he is out of ‘sight for a few minutes, 
everything is all wrong. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 

How can a dog concentrate his mind 
and his efforts on finding game if he is 
being constantly diverted and hacked by 
a restless master? If you are forever 
ordering the dog this way and that, he 
cannot possibly attend properly to his 
job. He knows as much about finding game 
as you do—and nine times out of ten 
he knows more. You can’t help him much, 


said refers to the kind of hacking that js 
unjustified by any situation. We are not 
referring to the special cases where orders 
are necessary. What we do abhor is 
perpetual outflow of distracting commands 
that simply divert the dog’s attention 
without having any mission to accom- 
plish. The prettiest performances are pur. 
sued in silence. A shouting hunter spoils 
his own day. 

The dog should work out in front—to 
the sides and ahead. Back casting js 
hunting in the wrong direction. But back 
casting should be cured before the hunt 
—not during it. Get your dogs ready 
ahead of time. Don’t expect them to per- 
form properly and pleasingly if you have 
been too busy, too careless or too lazy 
to get them ready before the hunting 
season. And this has reference to condi- 
tion as well as manners. Proper prepara- 
tion is the big thing. If you have not 
prepared for pleasure—be prepared for 
disappointment. 

The natural tendency of most dogs jis 
to hunt out ahead. It should be easy to 
teach yours to swing to a motion of the 





A SHOOTING DOCG 


OF THE REAL SORT 


The English Setter, Jack. A perfect performer on ruffed grouse and woodcock. Owner: Col. Guy Cushman, 
South Royalton, Vt. 


So why try? Give him his head. It’s apt 
to be a wiser head than yours in his 
particular sphere. And if it isn’t, he won't 
be of much help to you anyhow. 

In certain types of country a dog can 
scarcely go too wide—provided he handles. 
On the other hand, it is easily possible 
for a dog to work too close to be of 
any value. The brainy dog: will adapt his 
range to the class of the country. If you 
own that kind of a dog, leave it to him. 
Give him the freedom to do his job well. 
Don’t worry so much about him—for that 
only leads to your worrying him. 

Encourage your dog to hunt merrily. 
Hacking him merely discourages it. Be 
glad to see your dog go to his birds 
with a high head for the body scent. 
Hacking leads to foot-scenting potterers. 
The broken dog knows what he is about 
and what it is his work to do. Don’t 
keep him from doing it. Give him his 
head—and thus a chance to do that job 
well. It is assumed, of course, that 
we are speaking of the finished per- 
former. 

Your dog should be bidable. That is 
to be expected. If you call him in to seek 
dead birds and retrieve, that is one thing. 
So, also, if you have marked down a 
single that the dog’s eye may have missed. 
It should be manifest that what we have 


arm. Suppose you want him to swing to 
the right. You wave your arm in that 
direction. If the dog does not at once 
respond, turn yourself and walk in the 
direction indicated, continuing to motion 
to him with the arm. If he still fails 
to take heed, start to run—and the chances 
are ten to one this will draw the dog 
that way also. He thinks something im- 
portant is about to transpire, and he 
wants to be in on it. Thus you have 
accomplished your purpose and _ turned 
him. In time you will be able to swing 
him by the arm signal alone. 


HEN you have finally perfected 

your dog in always swinging out on 
his casts, you have very materially reduced 
the chances of losing him, even though he 
may go wide. You have eliminated back 
casting—and that cuts in half the amount 
of territory in which he might go astray. 
If you will but quiet your restlessness 
the chances are eight in ten that the dog 
will soon be in vision again, even though 
he may be out of sight for a few minutes 
in heavy cover. But if such does not prove 
to be the case, then it is time to look 
him up. Simply go to the place where 
you last saw him and begin from there 
to try and figure out where he shoul 
be. If you use ‘good judgment in following 
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THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


ONTINUALLY striving to give the sports- 
men of America even a greater value. the 
many improvements in the New Bird Dog’s 
Palace are passed on with no increase in price. 
It is complete in every detail. Strikingly 
finished in two-tone genuine Du Pont Duco 
and has entirely new adjustable clamps that 
hold it rigidly on the runningboard of any 
car ina position that does not touch the body. 
It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, 
closing completely when desired, and makes a 
most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere. 
Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size, suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds. 
Immediate shipment. 

Manufactured by 
Tat Dwicat McBaipr YeLiow Prine Saes Co. 
Golden City, Missouri 
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The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns; articles on 

care, training, breeding. 

The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 











100% LLEWELLIN PUPS 
EUGENE’S GHOST 
Plus RILEY FRUSH 


Bire (134141) F. D. S. B; Dam (133914) F, D. 8. B, These pups 
garry strong blood of above great dogs. Sire has won on bench and 
both sire and dam are trained 
make exceptional dogs with 
old, healthy, wormed and re 
papers for registration. 


J. W. JOHNSTON 


y to ship, $25.00 either sex with all 


Box 685, Akron, 0. 














them “a my expense and get Ir money back. 


CLARE JOHN THOMAS, 735-9 Ave. W., Birmingh 


Chesapeake Bay 
Puppies 


of superior quality. True ‘to type - 
every detail. Patient, courageous and 
loyal, Active, alert, and delightfully 
companionable. Two choice males n ow 
available, sired by Champion Carney's 

‘ing, and out of a superb 
daughter of the winning dog Jum. E 
If they are 
uy. return 
If you're shooting ducks 


Ala. 


you're missing half th 
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RUNNING FITS 
Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
pelling worms. Dogs have always had 
worms but have had running fits only a 


few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 
move the cause and you will cure your 
dog. We positively Guarantee a cure, or 
money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 


S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch Fpleed, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some spentie young dogs seven months to one 
my book on TRAINING 


year. All priced right; ; 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Ca.if. 





GORDON SETTERS 
PEDIGREED PRIZE WINNERS 


Seven months old puppies for sale. Sire De. Tv, 

A. K. C. 445169. Dam Inglehurst Anabel, A. C. 

578465. Cone bor | Winners, ry Shooting oa 
ELS, KOKOM 

Jefferson St. Pits Si. Vv. Mason, Mor. 


Mall Address 
M. H. WOODY, DIXIE TERMINAL, CINCIN., 0. 











Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grana 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50, 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50, 

FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DORONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 





Aristocratic English Setters 
CHAMPION KANANDARQUE CHIEF PUPPIES 
Whelped May 23, 1928 
Dam of these puppies sired by double cham>‘on 
Nugym, thus combining the finest strains of bench 
and field winners. This nick produces handsome speci- 
mens of the breed that make real bird dogs. A 

marvelous Christmas gift. 
GALE-WYN KENNELS Canandaigua, N. Y. 








Harder’s - Training - Collar 
Will make your dog completely obedient and your 
bird dog steady on game. Prepaid $1.50 


Harder’s - Hunting - Bell 


Will locate your dog when lost on point. Prepaid 
$1.00. 


ROBS FARM KENNELS 
Alfred L. Harder Vernon, Indiana 








faults. Will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. Either 
one $20.00—or first $35.00 gets pair, C. O. D. 
I. W. WILSON Murray, Ky. || 


RABBIT HUNTERS 


looking for first class stuff and no 
trash, I offer you my pair of 2% year old rabbit 
hounds, Tip and Betty. Breeding Ky. English strain. 


You who are 





0. K. in every respect, medium size, good lookers, long 
ears, all day hunters neither man nor gun shy. No 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


aie roan and tan bitches, 4 months old $25.00 each. These 
Bt 

of International Champ. Boghur dy yond 
bitch, 3 months of age, P§25. 00. One 18 months old male beagle a4 
distemper. working good, $40.00. All Minted above ‘eligible to registry 

K. C. Also one 0 months old male beagle, farm rawed, 

oie, $15.00, no papers. At stud. ‘Goringee Spaniels Kingmaker 
of Avandale and Fleet 0 of Fendale. 


HUBERT J. CLIFFORD 
50 So. Judson St., Gloversville, N. Y. 


1 aoe a and whi 
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Training 


Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 


MONTY 


MONTAUK 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 
Black, white and tan, black and white, and liver and 
white healthy strong pups 8% months old. Sire, Ch. 
Southwick Don. Dam, Sh. Horsford Shelah (an all 
day hunter). Grandparents, Dual Flint of Avendale, 
and Ch. Horsford Harbour. 

Should the pups die of distemper before reaching a 
year of age, they will be replaced free of charge. 


MRS. W. J. HARDIN 
20 Halsted St. Newton, N. J. 











SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


Whelped Oct. 16, Liver and white and nicely 
marked. Dam is Mary Lou, she by Int. ch. Jam- 
bok of Ware. Sire is Asher, he by Ch, Ridding’s 
King. Males $25. Females $15, if sold at once. 
Photos on request. 

N. B. HOOPER 


Box 13 Castine, Me. 

































“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full ofpep and muscular.” “No 
need now for remedies.” From 
nationally known kennels 
and from private indi- 
viduals, unsolicited 
letters, praising 
ThoroBread, 
come in 


> 


and vitamins correctly proportioned 






The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Send me free sample of ThoroBread soI can 
see ifmy dogs really like it. Check kind you 


want: 2 Biscuit Meal [ Kibble 



















We invite you to 
test this scientifically 
balanced dog food at our 
expense. Made from choice 
cereals, good lean beef, minerals 


to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. Clip the coupon and mail it today. 





HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Write ad particulars of quality pup- 
pies aon sor oe 

HISTLEROCK KENNELS 

North Brookfield, Mass. 
W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 

“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, 
PERFORMANCE” 








DOG TRAINER 


Now you know your dog’s shortcomings, it’s an excel- 
lent time to have them corrected. Have him taught to 
keep close, quarter to motion, forced retrieving, house 
broken. Have him kept in perfect condition in 100 
yds. square kennels where he can enjoy freedom and 
exercise. Only sporting dogs handled. Boarding and 
Training by Month. Setters, Pointers, — 
Retrievers. Gordon Setter & Beagle puppies for sale 

° Atherton, P. 0. intervale, Me. Shipping Point 
New Gloucester, Me. 











The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 

BERRY, KY. 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 





LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 


The ideal Retriever for Duck and Pheasants, equally 
ood on land and water. A few high-class females 
on imported stock for sale. Ten months old. 
Retrieves ducks and pheasants right up to hand. 
Steady to shot and wing. Price reasonable. Please 


apply to. 
THOMAS M. HOWELL 
M. Hogan, Kennel Master Barrington, Illinois 











Dogs beg for Ken-Le 
Ration. It is a balanced ra- 
tion of meat, cereals and cod liver 
oil that keeps them alert and healthy. 
Its quality has made it famous. 

Ken-L-Ration comes in cans ready 
to serve and is for sale by dealers 
everywhere. Take home a can today 
or write us for a free sample. 


CHAPPELL BROS., INC. 
113 Peoples Avenue, Rockford, tl. 


KEN; | - RAT! LON, 
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Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships 
at national fox shows—no other 
breeder in the world has won more 
than one. Free booklet. Borestone 


Mt. Fox Co., 2485 Country Club 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 












TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
rize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





4 
“Tarnedg: Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion”* 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








YOUR LAST OPPORTUNITY 
to secure your breeding stock 
before season closes. Can still ranch a 
«7 few pairs. Instruction raising, marketing gratis. 
Department D. 
GERST-WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH Ranch, Tivoli- 
385 Fort WashingtonAve., N. Y. C. on-Hudson 





JILVER FOX 








BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Seaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. and 

Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 











FREE COPY 





that the natural habitat 
ects to prepare the land 


supply the constantly 
for this fur. 


a large scale. For years I 


possible my success. 


Muskrat farming, have 


come, first served’’. So if 
write for the details now! 


271 Portage Ave. 


World’s Largest Breeder of 
Spaniels 





Did Adamand Eve 
Wear Furs? 


I do not know, but I do know that the 
modern Adam and Eve are wearing so many 
garments, fashioned from Muskrat skins, 


which has been greatly reduced in the past 
few years (due to enormous drainage proj- 


poses) no longer can be depended upon to 
increasing demand 


Scientists agree that Muskrat farming is 
the only practical solution to the problem, 
and that properly conducted it is a very 
lucrative business. Recognizing this fact (I 
have been in the manufacturing and retail 
fur business all my life) I set about several 
years ago preparing to enter the business on 


breeder of dogs, owning and operating the 
largest Springer Spaniel Kennel in the world! 
Quality stock, plus square dealing, made 


Many of my friends knowing of my plans, 
and realizing the wonderful possibilities in 


formulate a plan whereby they might par- 
ticipate in the profits of the next few years. 
I have formulated such a plan. It is yours 
for the asking. I can accommodate a limited 
number only. It will be a matter of “First 


promptly without obligation. 
Sales Representatives Wanted! 


E. CHEVRIER 


Owner of the 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


of the Muskrat, 


for farming pur- 


have been a large 


requested me to 


you are interested 
They will be sent 


Winnipeg, Canada 
High-Class Springer 











BIGPROFITS 


iu Raising Silver Black 
Foxes. Buy a pair of our 
Registered Grade 1 foxes 
and make big money. Our 
joxes won 10 prizes with 
2 entries at the Buffalo 

Ow. rite for prices 
and termg. Ask for our 
booklet “The Silver Fox, 
What It Is." It is FREE 
CASS LAKE SILVER 

BLACK FOX CO. 


Cass Lake Minn. 





Genuine Wisconsin 


SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox busi- 

ness. Helpful Hints and expert instruc- 

tions for those who are in the business 

and those planning to go in. 

Send for free copy or $1 for year's subscrip- 
tion. Issued quarterly. 

Write Dept. P 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., New York 
















Skunks Easily Raised 


Bred females for sale. Also raccoons, 
minks. Lowest prices. Write 
us before buying elsewhere. 
Instructive interesting cata- 
log 1c. 


SHADY FUR FARMING CO. 





Muskrat and Beaver 


Breeders in pairs or trios for Fall and 
Spring Delivery. Wisconsin bucks for breed- 
ing up quality. Also our improved live catch 
trap. Our prices are reasonable. 
WISCONSIN FUR FARMS, INC. 


Wausau Wis. 
















We Specialize in finest quality eastern mink and 
many of our orders are booked early in the sea- 
son. We shall be pleased to mail you prices, 
terms, and information on our 1929 stock for 
summer and fall delivery. ‘‘Success- 
ful Mink Raising’’ illustrated book 
of practical information mailed for 
$1.00, 


DAVIS FUR FARMS, Inc. 














the kind with the rich 
deep fur and money mak- 
ers. We can take care of 
your requirements. Qual- 
ity on Dues, Bucks, and 
Juniors, at a very low price 
and guarantee to please 
you or your money back. 


BENT OAK ENTERPRISE 








Michigan 


Springfield Minnesota St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
PORTED emetien 
CHINCHILLAS FOR SALE 


156 acres fenced Muskrat farm, together 
with stock of Foxes, Mink and Raccoon to 
be sold at Sheriff's sale at Port Clinton, 
Ohio. Property of Ottawa Game and Fur 
Co. For date of sale write Roy S. Teeple, 

Port Clinton, Ohio. Box 202. 
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Ps Buy 
Direct at 


Neale 4 


Prices ; an 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 
Minneapolis. 5. 

ree Catalogue on Crowy-Pen Materials 


ilies A : 
ad ~ ; wil Tron ‘Works Co. 


1250 Tyler St. N: EB. 7 
MINNEAPOLIS 








the likely looking cover, the chances are 
your dog will be there somewhere with 
his birds. There’s nothing to get excited 
over. And you won't think clearly if yoy 
do. So keep your head. 

If your dog is lost on point, don’t mani- 
fest impatience while trying to locate him, 
He is but doing his duty—and very likely 
doing it well. So don’t disturb his trust 
in you, and even cause him to doubt him- 
self, by shouting at him roughly, simply 
because you don’t happen to know for the 
moment just where he is. 


HE whistle signals are always of val- 
ue in handling a wide dog while hunt- 
ing. A prolonged whistle is to bring him 
in. A short, sharp signal whistle is to let 
him know where you are or to check 
him up for orders if he is in sight. Then 
you can wave him as desired. The sharp, 
short double note is to send him on wider 
than he is already working. Drill your 
dog well in these whistle signals. They 
will save your voice—whistle signals are 
not so disturbing to game as the human 
lungs; they can be heard much further, 
I recently spent a short time in New 
England and had with me a field trial 
winner on both quail and pheasants. An 
ardent local hunter invited me to go afield 
with him. We took both my dogs and his. 
The hill country and cover were new to 
my bitch and she didn’t start out so well, 
{ gave her the short, double whistle sig- 
nal. It rang out sharp and clear. My 
friend asked what it meant. I told him 
the bitch was going so poorly that I 
wanted to urge her on. This surprised 
him, for he told me she was _ already 
hunting too far from us. 

To his own dog he kept whistling 
constantly—to keep him in! Yet the dog 
never got out of “spitting range”. Soon 
we came to a draw, bordered by a heavy 
thicket. Here his dog began to flush a 
few pheasants, much as a spaniel would 
perform. I began looking for my bitch— 
and soon found her on point. She had 
three birds “locked up tight”. Other quick, 
high headed, body-scent points followed 
in rapid succession. I could have killed 
four times the limit in ten minutes—ii 
I had hit them—all over positive points. 
My friend was won over then and there. 

Yes, as I said in the beginning, don't 
make the mistake of hacking your dog. 
When you know he is broken dependably, 
give him his head. You'll end up by hay- 
ing happier hunts, and will bag your birds 
with many more thrills. 





SETTERS AS DUCK RETRIEVERS 


Ques.——My interest has been aroused in set- 
ters. Will you tell me if they are good luck 
retrieving dogs? Can they ‘stand the intense 
cold and wind of this country during the duck 
season? Are they intelligent, affectionate and 


easy to teach? 
B. A. Brack. 


Ans.—As a rule, a setter can be developed as 
an excellent retriever of ducks and the Red Irish 
setters have a particular aptitude for this work 
You understand, however, that no dog can com 
pete with a retriever or spaniel in the wate! 
because the coat of these breeds is of a nature 
to preclude catching cold when damp or wet i 
chilling weather. In mild temperatures, however. 
a setter can become a very good duck retriever. 
although I positively would recommend against 
their use in severe climates or seasons. Your set 
ond question asks about a setter’s ability to stand 
the intense cold or wind of your country dur 
ing the duck season. They will stand all the 
cold and wind to which they may be subj 
on land, but it would not do at all to have them 
go into the water as a regular proposition ™ 
such severe weather as your letter mentions. 
Setters are most intelligent, affectionate and easy 
to teach, You will find that the long, flat, curly. 
wavy or silken-coated dog of the gun dog kinds 
is the better for retrieving from the water. Mor¢ 
over, the strong and curly coated dog is generall 
the- possessor. .of an.oily skin or hide, and,this 
greagmess, ini itself, is a great protectiorf for the 
water-deg, [Ed.] 
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“- AM 

al BROOK TROUT GAME FARM 
Ts leo c ° ° Order next son’s pheasant breeding stock 

ate him, Sestia acess All Sizes for Stocking Purposes ||||| now. Birds accustomed to their environment 

j likely lay a greater number of fertile eggs than 





is trust Eyed Eggs in Season those purchased shortly before the breeding 


% spend Spring, : season begins. 

bt, him WHY NOT + aoa iy oa Standard Prices Montcalm pheasants are plump, full 
simply Fall gathering butterflies, in- bodied, vigorous, and excel in brilliancy of 
for the sects? I buy hundreds of kinds Write us your Needs plumage. They are the kind that produce 


large uniform eggs of 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS high hatchability. 


for collections. Some worth $1 
to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 

























































































































































































































with my instructions, pictures price-list. Send Write for description and 
s of val- 10c (not stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus ST. JOSEPH STATION prices. 
ile hunt- before sending butterflies. N. Y. O. & W. RY. MONTCALM GAME | FARM 
ing him Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects / P.O. Address : Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N.Y. Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. 
is bd let Dept. 23, Box 1424 San Diego, Calif. 
> check = = z 
tt. Then se. Attract Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats, 
e sharp, Upland Game Birds and Animals 
m wider | a Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. Y bri d hold th 
ill y AISE ( GUINEA APIGS where only a few are now stopping. No need to ge miles for a Bring Bom ened 
your 0 s Easy way to mak of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
s. They r money in spare time. Wi Wild Coley. Duck Potato and 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free 
7 ive. Big profits — easily illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant. Write, describe grounds, 
nals are parwh ere. Write ter REE book how te sta: and receive free planting advice and book. 
- human VIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3110C.C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES BOX 331-A OSHKOSH, WIS. 
further. Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
in New 
ee GAME BIRDS AT WHOLESALE The Mackensen Game Park More Ducks Come 
x0 afield Pheasants, Quails, Waterfowl, Turkeys, Fur Animals Bob White : Peafowl Where they find good feed- 
and his. PRICE LIST FREE. IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES Scents Cranes ing grounds. Plant their 
new to Brag for Prot.” "Each Bock hn 30 pages, man” photograph ; favorite foods in waters near you. 
so well ee ae Partridges Swan Terrell’s Wild Rice 
stle sig- New Booking Eggs for 1929. Write Today Quail Ornamental is big, plump seed full of vitality. Re- 
: My We give free eggs on early orders 7 1 G d quires less seed ; produce more feed. 
ar. My POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM Wild Turkeys | eese an Determine now to provide your own feeding 
old him R. F. D. No. 30! Springfield, Ohio || Door " Ducks grounds. May be planted in south now, as 
that I Rabbi FE R —_ el a in — Also Wild 
‘ oxes, Raccoons elery, Duc tato, etc. Wit 
urprised | | GLASS EYES for BIRDS and ANIMALS || 85s 0S ie planting advice, hundreds of others “are 
a_i Coyaie tet iter || Everything in wild animals, geme.| 0 Sesame tii an of tae 
anc urriers supplies—shields, . 
shistling skulls, EVERYTHING, Big: fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- States and Canada. Planting suggestions 
the do Fa , in the wate. Finest vate preserves and collections of fancy free. Order seed early. Liberal discount 
g TODAY for bic FREE Cat on early orders. Write 
””, Soon ALOG NO. 93. eae fowl. TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
a heavy NW. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 339 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Qu 7 = Gta, Gee Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. S ns “ 
1 would 
hog ‘eth T YOUR RECORD FISH ORDER BOB WHITE QUAIL 
or quick, ty A pomp dime 4 oe yom NOW 1929 Free Folder explains planting game preserves, including 
followed that will more than please you. Can give you letters from Game Officials, clubs and prominent sportsmen. 
e. killed leading sportsmen throughout the United States Delivery December thru April. Live arrival anywhere guaranteed. 
a as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
iutes—i Field and Stream. Address M. E. BOGLE Meridian, Miss. 
> points. JNO. MURGATROYD (Largest producer America’s BEST game bird) 
id there. TAXIDERMIST 
, don't 128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. = 0 7 INED BIRDS 
ur do ; oni ant YS, CALLERS, TRA 
p17 > ) | NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! ae PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 
endably, TRAINO A Word to the Wise |] wiig Mallard yearlings $ 5.00. pair Ss 
by hay- Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting English Callers, 1928. RINGNECK BLACKNECKS 
ur birds dog expert, writes: : Sek th iia S 00 p «rel 1926.. 10:00 pai All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 
Ba ee pag ple gs ote ney rete at pe neo Scleien Gullave, pontine: * 15.00 pair Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game farms 
tile » make, I get better results with (ess work with them than uny ‘anada Geese, old, trained, “Duck Book and shooting preserve. 
ard Lose sind. 2 “Y Solar mer One. Goose Booklet dhe. ‘Several breeds of other wild Also supply breeders and birds for liberating 
Worn "cision y po yyy Kom gre bites, ay 5 Ducks, Pea fowl, Geese. Pure bred, all hardy Northern and restocking game preserves, and dead birds 
leader check ‘collar in ene. By Matt Postpaip, $2.50 || taised stock. for table use during fall and winter shootings. 
and check collar in $2.5 REMAN CO DANVILLE, I 
VERS Specially recommended by Osark Ripley and other Sportsmen || ® 2 Hs osc All live birds shipped are trapped 
: FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York wild on order 
din TWO pats nh =: | GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM 
ao eazices tras ox G, Lupton, Michigan 
“the duck ORIGINALS yz ~-y By Wm. edie Mor. Address S. W. Long, Gamekeeper 
mate and free boo to} 
‘— : er A One 0,48 | Tf" a * * 
BLAck. An original oil painting is be- pasos printed in colorsother 32 pages. AES Wild Rice 
: . va You will be Piymouth Rock Squab Com- 
—_ yond the financial reach of pany, 504 H Street, Meirose Highlands, Massa- for DUCKS 
‘ Ref: any 
Trish many men but we can sell the vn M 
he we original of the cover of many . end FISH 
can Com 5 Write for special price on our seed rice fo: imme- 
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ntry, dan Which cover interests you? THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. +e eae ur 
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From the publisher of Field & Stream 
to all its readers—a personal message: 





WESTERN, DETECTIVE & ADVENTURE —? 











One Crook 
To Another 


AN ED JENKINS STORY | 
By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


By DASHIELL HAMMETT 


JAN. 1929 2 


IN CANADA 2% 


BLACK MASK is a monthly magazine of stories that 
appeal to every red-blooded man’s inherent love of action 
and. adventure—the excitement that comes from risking 
one’s life; the thrill that comes from overcoming others 
by superior force of brain and muscle. 


These stories in BLACK MASK are of three kinds: 
“detective” stories; “western” stories; “tadventure” stories. 
The detective stories are not the conventional kind: you 
will find in them no Sherlock Holmes by another name 
deducing the color of a man’s hair by looking at some 
cigarette ashes through a magnifying glass. The detective 
stories in Black Mask are of detective work as it is actually 
done—absorbingly, intensely, interesting stories of the 
constant warfare between police and the underworld, 
particularly “organized crime”. Nor are its western and 


Dear § bortsmen: 


As readers of Field & Stream you know that we 
are putting out a mighty good magazine. As a matter 
of fact, a lot of you fellows have told us it’s the bes 
sporting magazine in the world. 

This is no accident. It does not just happen. Every 
issue we publish is the product of years of all kinds 
of hunting, fishing and camping experience, and of 
years of publishing experience. It is the knowledge 
thus gained that enables us to give you, month after 
month, the kind of material that you enjoy read- 
ing and profit by reading. 

We publish another magazine in this organization 
—BLACK MASK. From cover to cover it is edited 
for the kind of men who read Field & Stream—men 


rh who like the outdoors; men who have red blood in 
z their veins; men who like action and—a punch 
ry Black Among its constant readers are thousands of lawyers, 
bankers, doctors and others of keen intelligence. 
Honeymoon 


We believe you will like BLACK MASK. Read 
the description below, and get a copy from your 
newsdealer or a sample from us. If you do, we 
guarantee that you will “read it and ‘like it” from 
cover to cover. 

Cordially yours, 


einige: Qoremur 
Publisher 


vicious killer. In another story you will be thousands of 
feet in the air, somewhere along. the Mexican bor 
der, your Browning spitting steel jacketed bullets 
through your “prop” at a smuggler plane that is doing 
its best to crash you first. In every story you will be held 
in a grip of suspense and mystery, with all the “action” 
you need to give you the thrill of your life. 


There is no game in the world as dangerous to hunt a 
a man with murder in his heart and a gun in his fis. 
BLACK MASK is essentially a magazine of man-hunting 
stories. 


On the opposite page, in full colors, is reproduced the 
cover of a recent issu ause it is a cover that por 
trays with peculiar fidelity the character and spirit of 
BLACK MASK. On this page, above, we reproduce in 
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| 
ry adventure stories of the usual kind, but stories in which 5 
the characters, and the action, are so natural, plausible black and white the cover of the current issue—January, 
i and convincing that you will lose yourself completely in 1929. You will find this issue an sale NOW, at the near fe 
each one, with all the thrill of being an actual partici- est good newsdealer, provided that dealer’s allotment ’ f 
pant. In one story you will be in the underworld of a big not already sold out. We urge you to get a copy without 
city, hot on the trail of, and eventually capturing, a delay. 
5 PS EL SY LI ae Le ee ‘1 
FIELD & STREAM Send this coupon and 10c for Sample 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. If after reading this January issue you would like w 
For the enclosed 10c send'me copy of recent issue have another issue before the February number come 
f BLACK MASK . id out, send us the coupon on the left with 10c in stamp 
" = | and we'll mail you a copy of a recent issue, if available 
| Every month we have a few hundred copies returned 
"ihe tee eo Be I unsold by newsdealers: orders will be filled as received: 
Aree ee TT Seren ee if no copies are left when your order comes we'll re 
turn your money. 
i F & S Jan. '29 
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“[ get more kick from the 


Lucky Strike flavor than from any other cigarette.” 


af 


Douglas Fairbanks, 


America’s Motion Picture Favorite, as he will ap- 
pear in his forthcoming production,”“The Iron Mask” 


a 


c. 


For a slender figure— 
“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet” 


9 : ace ruie 
« *° No Throat Irritation-No Coug 
&. Oas e © 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Sinneieetunane 
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